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PREFACE. 



At the meeting of the British Aaaooiation for the Adyanoe- 
ment of Science, held at Oxford in 1860, 1 read an abstract 
of the phTsiological argument contained in this work 
respecting the mental progress of Europe, reserving the 
historical evidence for subsequent publication. 

This work contains that evidence. It is intended as the 
completion of my treatise on Human PhTsiology, in which 
man was considered as an individual. In this he is 
considered in his social relation. 

But the reader will also find, I think, that it is a 
history of the progress of ideas and opinions from a point 
of view heretofore almost entirely neglected. There are 
two methods of dealing with philosophical questions — the 
literary and the scientific Many things which in a 
purely literary treatment of the subject remain in the 
background, spontaneously assume a more striking position 
when their scientific relations are considered. It is the 
latter method that I have used. 

Social advancement is as completely under the control of 
natural law as is bodily growth. The life of an individual 
is a miniature of the life of a nation. These propositions 
it is the special object of this book to demonstrate. 

No one, I believe, has hitherto undertaken the labour of 
arranging the evidence offered by the intellectaal history 
of Burope in accordance with physiological principles, 
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IV PREFACE. 

SO as to illuBtrate the orderly progress of ciyilization, 
or collected the facts famished hj other branches of 
science with a view of enabling ns to recognize clearly 
the conditions under which that progress takes place. 
This philosophical deficiency I have endeavoured in the 
following pages to supply. 

Seen thus through the medium of physiology, history 
presents a new aspect to us. We gain a more just and 
thorough appreciation of the thoughts and motives of men 
in successive ages of the world. 

In the Preface to the second edition of my Physiology, 
published in 1858, it was mentioned that this work was 
at that time written. The changes that have been since 
made in it have been chiefly with a view of condensing it. 
The discussion of several scientific questions, such as that 
of the origin of species, which have recently attracted 
public attention so strongly, has, however remained un- 
touched, the principles offered being the same as presented 
in the former work in 1856. 

New York, 1861. 



PREFACE TO THE BEVISED EDITION. 

Many reprints of this work having been issued, and 
translations published in various foreign languages, 
French, German, Bussian, Polish, Servian, &o., I have 
been induced to revise it carefully, and to make additions 
wherever they seemed to be desirable. I therefore hope 
that it will commend itself to the continued approval 
ftf the public. 

Na9$mber,l»ItL 
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I INTEND, in this work, to oonfiider in what manner the 
advanoement of Europe in civilization has taken me tDUect 
place, to ascertain how far its progress has been propo^. 
fortuitous, and how far determined by primordial law. 

Does the procession of nations in time, like the erratic 
phantasm of a dream, go forward without reason or order ? 
or, is there a predetermined, a solemn march, in which 
all mnst join, ever moving, ever resistlessly advancing, 
encountering and enduring an inevitable succession of 
events? 

In a philosophical examination of the intellectual and 
politiod history of nations, an answer to these questions 
is to be found. But how difficult it is to master the mass 
of &cts necessary to be collected, to handle so great an 
aocumnlation, to place it in the clearest point of view; 
I.— 1 
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how difficult it is to select correctly the representative 
itodifflcaitj men, to produce them in the proper scenes, and 
and graadenr. to conduot successfully SO grand and com- 
plicated a drama as that of European life ! Though in 
one sense the subject offers itself as a scientific problem, 
and in that manner alone 1 have to deal with it; in 
another it swells into a noble epic — the life of humanity, 
its warfare and repose, its object and its end. 

Man is the ardietype of society. Individual develop- 
ment is the model of social progress. 

Some have asserted that human affairs are altogether 
determined by the voluntary action of men, some that the 
Providence of God directs us in every step, some that all 
events are fixed by Destiny. It is for us to ascertain how 
far each of these affirmations is true. 

The life of individual man is of a mixed nature. In 
individiua P*^* ^® submits to the free-will impulses of 
life of a mixed himself and others, in part he is under the 
*^*™** inexorable dominion of law. He insensibly 

changes his estimate of the relative power of each of these 
influences as he passes through successive stages. In the 
confidence of youth he imagines that very much is under 
his control, in the disappointment of old age very littie. 
As time wears on, and the delusions of early imagination 
vanish away, he learns to correct his san^ine views, and 
prescribes a narrower boundary for the toings he expects 
to obtain. The realities of life undeceive him at last, and 
there steals over the evening of his days an unwelcome 
conviction of the vanity of human hopes. The things he 
has secured are not the things he expected. He sees that 
a Supreme Power has been using him for unknown ends, 
that he was brought into the world without his own 
knowledge, and is departing from it against his own will. 

Whoever has made the physical and intellectual history 
of individual man his study, will be prepared to admit in 
It fore- what a surprising manner it foreshadows social 

■hftfiows history. The equilibrium and movement of 
■°^^"*' humanity are altogether physiological pheno- 
mena. Yet not without hesitation may such an opinion be 
frankly avowed, since it is offensive to the pride, and to 
many of the prejudices and interests of our age. An author 
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who has been diB^K)fled to devote many veara to the labour 
of illustrating this topio, has need of the earnest support 
of all who prize the truth ; and, oonsidering the extent 
and profundity of his subject, his work, at the best, must 
be very impeifeot, requiring all the forbearanoe, and even 
the generosity of oriticism. 

In the intellectual infiincy of a savage state, Man 
transfers to Nature his oonoeptions of himself, FintoptnioM 
and, oonsidering that every thing he does is <>'■•▼•«• i*- 
determined by his own pleasure, regards all passing 
events as depending on the arbitrary volition of a superior 
but invisible power. He gives to the world a constitu- 
tion like his own. His tendency is necessarily to super- 
stition. Whatever is strange, or powerful, or vast, im- 
presses his imagination with dread. Such objects are only 
the outward manifestations of an indwelling spirit, and 
therefore worthy of his veneration. 

After Beason, aided by Experience, has led him forth 
from these delusions as respects surrounding things, he 
still clings to his original ideas as respects objects far 
removed. In the distance and irresistible motions of the 
stars he finds arguments for the supernatural, and gives 
to each of those shining bodies an abiding and controlling 
genius. The mental phase through which he is passing 
permits him to believe in the exercise of planetary 
mfluenoes on himself. 

But as reason led him forth from fetichism, so in due 
time it again leads him forth from, star-worship. FetichUm 
Perhaps not without regret does he abandon the dupuoed bj 
mythological forms he has created; for, long ■'•'•^®'^*p- 
afrer he has ascertained that the planets are nothing more 
than shining points, without any perceptible influence on 
him, he still venerates the genii once supposed to vivify 
them, perhaps even he exalts them into immortal gods. 

Philosophically speaking, he is exchanging by ascending 
degrees his primitive doctrine of arbitrary volition for the 
docfcrine of Law. As the &11 of a stone, the flowing of a 
river, the movement of a shadow, the rustling of a leaf, 
have been traced to physical causes, to like causes at last 
are traced the revolutions of the stars. In events and 
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8oeki6S oontiniially inoreasing in gzeatness and gmndenr, 
he is detecting the dominion of law. The goblins, and 
The Idea of S^^^t ^^^ S^^ ^^^ BnooeBsivelv extorted his 
goveniment fear and veneration, who determined events by 
^^ ^^' their fitful passions or whims, are at last dis- 

placed by the noble oonception of one Almighty Being, 
who rales the universe according to reason, and therefore 
according to law. 

In this manner the doctrine of government by law is 
extended, until at last it embraces all natural events. It 
was thus that, hardly two centuries ago, that doctrine 
gathered immense force from the discovery of Newton that 
Its appiica- Kepler's laws, under which the movements of the 
tion to the planetary bodies ar6 executed, issue as a mathe- 
■oior system, jj^q^^qq^i necessity from a very simple material 
condition, and that the complicated motions of the solar 
system cannot be other than they are. Few of those who 
read in the beautiful geometry of the ' Principia' the demon- 
stration of this fact, saw the imposing philosophical con- 
sequences which must inevitably follow this scientific 
discovery. And now the investigation of the aspect of 
the skies in past ages, and all predictions of its future, 
rest essentially upon the principle that no arbitrary voli- 
tion ever intervenes, the gigantic mechanism moving 
impassively in accordance with a mathematical law. 

And so upon the earth, the more perfectly we understand 
the causes of present events, the more plainly are they 
seen to be the consequences of physical conditions, and 
And to terras- therefore the results of law. To allude to one 
trial events, example out of many that might be considered, 
the winds, how proverbially inconstant, who can tell 
whence they come or whither they go ! If any thing 
bears the fitfal character of arbitrary volition, surely it is 
these. But we deceive ourselves in imagining that atmo- 
spheric events are fortuitous. Where shall a line be 
drawn between that eternal trade-wind, which, originating 
in well-understood physical causes, sweeps, like the breath 
of Destiny, slowly, and solemnly, and everlastingly over 
the Pacific Ocean, and the variable gusts into which it 
degenerates in more northerly and southerly regions — 
gusts which seem to come wi&out any cause, and to pass 
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away without leaving any trace ? In what latitude is it 
ih&t the domain of the physieal ends, and that of the 
Bupematiiral begins? 

All mundane events are the results of the operation of 
law. Every movement in the skies or upon the eartl? 
proclaims to ns that the universe is under government. 

But if we admit that this is the case, from the mote 
that floats in the sunbeam to multiple stars revolving 
round each other, are we willing to carry our principles to 
their consequences, and recognise a like operation of law 
among living as among lifeless things, in the organic as 
well as the inorganic world? What testimony does 
physiology offer on this point ? 

Physiology, in its progress, has passed through the same 
phases as physics. Living beings have been considered 
as beyond the power of external influences, and, con* 
spicuously among them, Man has been affirmed And to the or- 
to be independent of the forces that rule the t^oicwom. 
world in which he lives. Besides that immaterial prin- 
ciple, the soul, which distinguishes him from all his 
animated companions, and makes him a morvl and re- 
sponsible being, he has been feigned, like them, to possess 
another immaterial principle, the vital agent, which, in a 
way of its own, carries forward all the various operations 
in his economy. 

But when it was discovered that the heart of man is 
constructed upon the recognised rules of hydraulics, and 
with its great tubes is famished with common mechanical 
oQjrtrivances, valves; when it was discovered Eipecuiiyto 
that the eye luuTBeen arranged on the most re- '°*°' 
fined principles of optics, its cornea, and humours, and 
lens properly converging the rays to form an image — its 
iris, like the diaphragm of a telescope or microscope, shut- 
ting out stray light, and also regulating the quantity 
admitted ; when it was discovered that the ear is furnished 
with the means of dealing with the three characteristics 
of sound — its lympanum for intensity, its cochlea for 
pitch, its semicircular canals for quaUty; when it was 
Been that the air brought into the great air-passages by 
the descent of the diaphragm, calling into play atmo- 
spheric pressure, is conveyed upon physical principles into 
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the ultimate oells of the lungs, and thenoe into the blood, 
prodaoing ohemioal changes throughout the system, disen- 
gaging heat, and permitting all &e funotions of organic 
Ufe to go on ; when these facts and very many o^ers of 
a Hke kind were brought into prominence by modem 
physiology, it obviously became necessary to admit that 
animated beings do not constitute the exception once 
supposed, and that organic operations are the result of 
physical a^ncies. 

If thus, in the recesses of the individual economy, these 
natural agents beu: sway, must they not operate in the 
social economy too? 

Has the great shadeless desert nothing to do with the 
In eocui as ^M^^its of the nomadc tribes who pitch their tents 
weUasindi. upon it — the fertile plain no connection with 
TidoAi life, floctfl and pastoral life — the mountain fastnesses 
with the courage that has so often defended them — the sea 
with habits of adventure ? Indeed, do not all our expecta* 
tions of the stability of social institutions rest upon our 
belief in the stability of surrounding physical conditions ? 
From the time of Bodin, who nearly three hundred years 
ago published his work ' De Sepublica,* these principles 
have been well recognized : that the laws of Nature cannot 
be subordinated to the will of Man, and that government 
must be adapted to climate. It was these things which 
led him to the conclusion that force is best resorted to for 
northern nations, reason for the middle, and superstition 
for the southern. 

In the month of March the sun crosses the equator, 
dispensing his rays more abundantly over our northern 
hemisphere. Following in his train, a wave of verdure 
Bffiictacirth ^^P**^^ towards the pole. The luxuriance is in 
■eawitton ^ proportion to the local brilliancy. The animal 
■Jl^J*^*^ world is also affected. Pressed forward, or 
^ solicited onward by the warmth, the birds of 

passage commence their annual migration, keeping pace 
with the developing vegetation beneath. As summer 
dedinee, this orderly advance of light and life is followed 
by an orderly retreat, and in its turn the southern hemi^ 
sphere presents the same glorious phenomenon. Once 
every year the life of the earth pulsates ; now there^is an 
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aboimdiiig vitality, now a desolation. But what is the 
cause of all this? It is only mechanical. The earth's 
axis of rotation is inclined to the plane of her orbit of 
royolution round the sun. 

Let that wonderful phenomenon and its explanation be 
a lesson to us; let it profoundly impress us with the 
importance of phy^cal agents and physical laws. They 
intervene in liie life and death of man personidly and 
socially. External events become interwoven in our 
constitution ; their periodicities create periodicities in us. 
Day and night are incorporated in our waking and 
sleeping ; summer and winter compel us to exhibit cycles 
in our life. 

They who have paid attention to the subject have long 
ago ascertained that the possibility of human indtridwi 
existence on the earth depends on conditions V^^^ 
altogether of a material kind. Since it is only phyBicai «b. 
within a narrow range of temperature that life ***«»• 
can be maintained, it is needful that our planet should be 
at a definite mean distance from the source of light and 
heat, the sun ; and that the form of her orbit should be 
80 little eccentric as to approach closely to a circle. If 
her mass were larger or less than it is, ihe weight of all 
living and lifeless things on her surface would no longer 
be the same ; but absolute weight is one of the primary 
elements of organic construction. A change in Uie time 
of her diurnal rotation, as a£fecting the length of the day 
and night, must at once be followed by a corresponding 
modification of the periodicities of the nervous system of 
animals ; a change in her orbitual translation round the 
Bim, as determining the duration of the year, would, in like 
manner, give rise to a marked effecti If the year were 
shorter, we should live faster and die sooner. 

In the present economy of our globe, natural agents are 
relied upon ad the means of re^dation and of Animal and 
government. Through heat, the distribution ^gl^J* ^« 
and arrangement of the vegetable tribes . are i^ nuteri^ 
accomplished; through their mutual relatibns <»»M*tona. 
with the atmospheric air, plants and animals are inter- 
balanced, and neither permitted to obtain a superiority. 
Considering the magnitude of this condition, and its 
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ueoessity to ^meanl life, it mijght seem worthy of inoes- 
sant Divine intervention, yet it is in fact aooomplished 
antomatically. 

Of past organic history the same remark may be made. 
The condensation of oarbon from the air, and its inclusion 
in the strata, oonstitate the chief epoch in the organic 

life of the earth, giving a possibility for the 
pmnoe/Md appearance of the hot-blooded and more in- 
J^^^JJ^ tellectual animal tribes. That great event was 

occasioned by the inflneuoe of the rays of the 
snn. And as such influences have thus been connected 
with the appearance of organisms, so likewise have they 
been concerned in the removal. Of the myriads of species 
which have become extinct, doubtless idvery one has passed 
away through the advent of material conditions incom-' 
patible with its continuance. Even now, a fall of half-a- 
dozen degrees in the mean temperature of any latitude 
would occasion the vanishing of the forms of warmer 
climates, and the advent of those of the colder. An 
obscuration of the rays of the sun for a few years would 
compel a redistribution of plants and animals all over the 
earth; many would totally disappear, and everywhere 
new comers would be seen. 

The permanence of organic forms is altogether dependent 
F^nnMMsnoe ^^ *^® invariability of the^material conditions 
oforguiirais under which they Uve. Any variation therein, 
tm^S^^ no matter how insignificant it might be, would 
ternai ooDdi- "be forthwith followcd by a corresponding vari- 
***°^ ation in the form. The present invariability 

of the world of organization is the direct consequence of 
the physical equilibrium, and so it will continue as long 
as the mean temperature, the annual supply of light, the 
composition of the air, the distribution of water, oceanic 
and atmospheric currents, and other such agencies remain 
unaltered ; but if any one of these, or of a hundred other 
incidents that might be mentioned, should suffer modifi- 
cation, in an instant the fanciful doctrine of the immu- 
tability of species would be brought to its true value. 
The organic world appears to be in repose, because natural 
influences have reached an equilibrium. A marble may 
remain for ever motionless upon a level table ; but let the 
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rarfaoe be a little indined, and the marble will quidkly 
mn oS. What should we say of him, who, contemplating 
it in its state of rest, asserted that it was impossible for it 
ever to move ? 

They who can see no difference between the raoe-horse 
and the Shetland pony, the bantam and the Shanghai fowl, 
the ^yhonnd and ihe poodle dog, who altogeflier deny 
that imjyressions can be made on species, and see in the long 
snccession of extinct forms, the ancient existence of which 
they must acknowledge, the evidences of a oontinnona an^ 
creative intervention, forget that mundane effects ^ . ^ 
observe definite sequences, event following event ^^S^ram- 
in ike necessity of the case, and thus constitu- i^SSdb^!!^ 
ting a chain, each link of which hangs on a ^re- dartyoiy iite 
ceding, and holds a succeeding one. Physical *■"■" 
influences thus following one another, and bearing to each 
other the inter-relation of cause and effect, stand in iheir 
totality to the whole oraanic world as causes, it repre- 
senting the effect, and me order of succession existing 
among them is perpetuated or embodied in it. Thus, in 
those ancient tunes to which we have referred, the sun- 
light acting on the leaves of plants disturbed the chemical 
constitution of the atmosphere, gave rise to the accumu- 
lation of a more energetic element therein, diminished the 
mechanical pressure, and changed the rate of evaporation 
from the sea, a series of events following one another so 
necessarily that we foresee their order, and, in their turn, 
making an impression on the vegetable and animal 
economy. The natural influences, thus varying in an 
orderly way, controlled botanical events, and made them 
change correspondingly. The orderly procedure of the 
(me must be imitated in the orderly procedure of the other. 
And the same holds good in the animal kingdom; the 
recognized variation in the material conditions is copied in 
the organic effects, in vigour of motion, energy of life, 
intellectual power. 

When, therefore, we notice such orderly successions, we 
must not at once assign them to a direct intervention, the 
issue of wise predeterminations of a voluntary agent ; we 
must first satisfy ourselves how far they are dependent on 
mundane or material conditions, occurring in a definite 
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and neoeesaiy series, ever bearing in mind the important 
principle that an orderiy sequence of inorganic events ne- 
oessaruy involves an orderly and corresponding progression 
of organic life. 

To this doctrine of the control of physical agencies over 
UniTenai Organic forms I acknowledge no exception, not 
^^j^ even in the case of man. The varied aspects he 
Semts over presents in different countries are the necessary 
organiHDs. oonscquences of those influences. 
"^^ He who advocates the doctrine of the unity of the 
human race is plainly forced to the admission of the 
absolute control of such agents over the organization of 
man, since the originally-created type has been brought to 
exhibit very different aspects in different parts of the 
world, apparently in accordance with the climate and other 
purely material circumstances. To those circumstances it 
is scarcely necessary to add manner of life, for that itself 
Theoaaeof arises from them. The doctrine of unii^ de- 
>n«>^ mands as its essential postulate an admission of 

the paramount control of physical agents over the human 
aspect and organization, else how could it be that, pro- 
ceeding from the same stock, all shades of complexion in 
the skin, and variety in the form of the skull, should have 
arisen? Experience assures us that these are changes 
assumed only by slow degrees, and not with abruptness ; 
they come as a cumulative effect. They plainly enforce 
the doctrine that national type is not to be regarded as a 
definite or final thing, a seeming immobility in this 
particular being due to the attainment of a correspondence 
with the conditions to which the type is exposed. Let 
those conditions be changed, and it begins forthwith to 
change too. I repeat it, therefore, that he who receives 
the doctrine of the unity of the human race, must also 
accept, in view of the present state of humanity on various 
parts of the surfiEice of our planet, its necessary postulate, 
the complete control of physical agents, whether natural, 
or arising artificially from the arts of civilization and the 
secular progress of nations toward a correspondence with 
the conditions to which they are exposed. 

To the same conclusion also must he be brought who 
advocates the origin of different races from different 
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oentres. It comes to the same thing, whioheTer of thoee 
doctrixies we adopt. Each brings ns to the admission of 
the transitoiy nature of typicid forms» to their trans- 
mutations and extinctions. 

Variations in the aspect of men are best seen when an 
examination is made of nations arranged in a northerly 
and southerly direction; the result is such as HaMBvaite* 
would ensue to an emigrant passing slowly alon^ ^^"^ 
a meridional track ; but the case would be quite different 
if the moyement were along a parallel of latitude. In 
this latter direction the variations of climate are far less 
nuurked, and depend much more on geographical than on 
astronomical causes. In emigrations of this kind there is 
never that rapid change of aspect, complexion, and intel- 
lectual power which must occur in the other. Thus, 
though the mean temperature of Europe incr eases from 
Poland to France, chiefly through the influence of the 
great Atlantic current transferring heat from the Oulf of 
Mexico and tropical ocean, that nse is far less than would 
be encountered on passing through the same distance to 
the south. By the arts of civilization man can much more 
easily avoid the difficulties arising from variations alone a 
parallel of latitude than those upon a meridian, for Qie 
simple reason that in that case those variations are less. 

But it is not only complexion, development of the brain, 
and, therefore, intellectual power, which are thus affected. 
With difference of climate there must be differences of 
manners and customs, that is, differences in the modes of 
civilization. These are facts which deserve our Their p<diti. 
most serious attention, since such differences are <^ '"■^^ 
inevitably connected with political results. If homogene- 
ousness be an element of strength, an empire that lies 
east and west must be more powerful than one that lies 
north and south. I cannot but think that this was no 
inconsiderable cause of the greatness and permanence of 
Bome, and that it lightened the task of the emperors, often 
hard enough, in government. There is a natural tendency to 
homogeneousness in the east and west direction, a tendency 
to diversity and antagonism in the north and south, and 
hence it is that government under the latter circumstances 
will always demand the highest grade of statesmanshipi 
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The traaisitional forms which an animal type is oapaUe 
of producing on a passage north and south are much more 
numerous than those it can produce on a passage east and 
west. These, though they are truly transitional as 
NatanoT Tespccts the type from which they have pro- 
to^tioDAi oeeded, are permanent as regards the locality in 
which they occur, being, in fact, the incarnation 
of its physical influences. As long, therefore, as those in- 
fluences remain without change the form that has been 
produced will last without any alteration. For such a 
permanent form in the case of man we may adopt the 
designation of an ethnical element. 

An ethnical element is therefore necessarily of a de- 

GoDditioiiaof P®^^®^* nature; its durability arises from its 

chMge in an P^^^t correspondence with its environment. 

J2£J***^ Whatever can affect that correspondence will 

touch its life. 

Such considerations carry us from individual man to 
groups of men or nations. There is a progess for races of 
men as well marked as the progress of one man. TherB 
are thoughts and actions appertaining to speciflo 
u^Tium periods in the one case as in the other. W ith- 
tibrtofindivi- out difficulty we afiirm of a given act that it 
appertains to a given period. We recognize the 
noisy sports of boyhood, the business application of matu- 
rity, the feeble gannlity of old age. We express our 
surprise when we witness actions unsuitable to the e^och 
of life. As it is in this resp^ect in the individual, so it is 
in the nation. The march of individual existence shadows 
forth the march of race-existence, being, indeed, its 
representative on a little scale. 

Groups of men, or nations, are disturbed by the same 
accidents, or complete the same cycle as the individuaL 
Oommnnitics, ®^® scarcely pass beyond infmcy, some are 
like&maiM, destroyed on a sudden, some die of mere old 
^*^di^ age. In this confusion of events, it might seem 
ebt •tages of altogether hopeless to disentangle the law which 
•dTinoe. ^ guiding l^em all, and demonstrate it clearly. 
Qf such groups, ea/3i may exhibit, at the same moment, 
an advance to a diffsrent stage, just as we see in the same 
family the «young, tiie middle-aged, the old. It is thus 
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that Eniope ahowB in its different iparts societies in retry 
different states — ^here the restless oiTilization of France 
and England, there the contentment and inferiority of 
Lapland. This commingling might seem to render it 
dimcolt to ascertain the tme movement of the whole 
continent, and still more so for distant and successive 
periods of time. In each nation, moreover, the con- 
tempoianeonslj different classes, the educated and illite- 
rate, the idle and industrious, the rich and poor, the 
intelligent and superstitious, represent different con- 
temporaneous stages of advancement. One may have 
made a great progress, another scarcely have advanced at 
all. How shall we ascertain the real state of the case? 
Which of these classes shall we regard as the truest and 
most perfect type ? 

Though difficult, this ascertainment is not impossible. 
The problem is to be dealt with in the same manner that 
we should estimate a family in which there are persons of 
every condition from infancy to old age. Each member 
of it tends to pursue a definite course, uiough some, cut off 
in an untimely manner, may not complete it. One may be 
enfeebled by accident, another by aisease; but each, if 
his past and present circumstances be fully considered, 
will illustrate the nature of the general movement that 
all are making. To demonstrate that movement most satis- 
factorily, certain members of such a £unily suit our purpose 
better than others, because they more closely rejnesent 
its type, or have advanced fiEurthest in their career. 

So in a family of many nations, some are more mature, 
some less advanced, some die in early life, some are worn 
out by extreme old age; all show special peculiarities. 
There are distinctions among kinsmen, whether The intdi«6. 
we consider them intellectually or corporeaUy. ^ciMsthe 
Every one, nevertheless, illustrates in nis own Mot«Sfe^a 
degree the march that all are making, but some «nnm<uii<J- 
do it more, some less completely. The leading, the in- 
tellectual class, is hence always tibe true representative of 
a state. It has passed step by step through the lower 
stM^, and has made the peatest advance. 

& an individual, life is maintained only by the pro- 
duotion and destruction of organic particles, no portion of 
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the system beins in a state of immobility, but eaoh 
intentitiai displaying inoessant change. Death is, there- 
?*^JR^ fore, nec^sarily the condition of life, and the 

death tbeoon- ^ ^ •', «. .• i» x •!• 

dition of tndi- morc energetic the function of a part — or, if we 
▼idiuiuft. compare Afferent animals with one another — 
the more active the mode of existence, correspondingly, 
the greater the waste and the more numerous the deaths 
of the interstitial constituents. 

To the death of particles in the individual answers the 
Particles in death of persons in the nation, of which they 
thetjidividiiai are the integral constituents. In both cases, in 
penoMintbe a period of time quite inconsiderable, a total 
•*^- change is accomplished without the entire system, 

which is the sam of these separate parts, losing its iden- 
tity. Each particle or each person comes into existence, 
discharges an appropriate duty, and then passes away, 
perhaps unnoticed. The production, continuance, and 
death of an organic molecule in the person answers to the 
production, continuance, and death of a person in the 
nation. Nutrition and decay in one case are equivalent to 
well-being and transformation in the other. 

In the same manner that the individual is liable to 
Enoch in chaugos through the action of external agencies, 
uj^nai the And o£fers no resistance thereto, nor any indica- 
!S^5"i*ui"*" tion of the possession of a physiological inertia, 

dividual Hfc. , , , . , ^ , . -^ . -^ R ti_ 

but submits at once to any impression, so like- 
wise it is with aggregates of men constituting nations. 
A national type pursues its way physically and in- 
tellectually through changes and developments answering 
to those of the individual, and being represented by 
Infancy, Childhood, Youth, Manhood, Old Age, and Death 



3ut this orderly process may be disturbed exteriorly or 
Disturbance interiorly. If from its original seats a whole 
through emt- nation were transposed to some new abode, in 
gration. which the climate, the seasons, the aspect of 
nature were altogether different, it would appear spon- 
taneously in all its parts to commence a movement to 
come into harmony with the new conditions — a movement 
of a secular nature, and implying the consumption of many 
generations for its acoompushment. During such a period 
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of transmutatioii there would, of oonne, be ma inoreeied 
waste of life, a risk, indeed, of total disappearance or 
national death; but the change once completed, the 
requisite correspondence once attained, thinss would go 
forward again in an orderly manner on the basis of the 
new medication that had been assumed. When the 
change to be accomplished is very profound, inTolring 
extensiye anatomical alterations not merely in the appear- 
ance of the skin, but even in the structure of the snll, 
long periods of time are undoubtedly required, and many 
generations of individuals are consumed. 

Or, by interior disturbance, particularljr by blood ad" 
mixture, with more rapidity may a national Andtiuwiih 
type be affected, the result plainly depending Moodadiyx. 
on the extent to which admixture has taken ^^^ 
place. This is a disturbance capable of mathematical 
computation. K the blood admixture be only of limit^ed 
amount, and transient in its application, its effect will 
sensibly disappear in no very g^reat period of time, though 
never, perhaps, in absolute reality. This accords with 
the observation of philosophical historians, who agiee in 
the conclusion that a small tribe intermingling with a 
larger one will only disturb it in a temporary manner, 
and, after the course of a few years, the effect will cease to 
be perceptible. Nevertheless, the influence must really 
continue much longer than is outwardly apparent; and 
the result is the same as when, in a liquid, a aroip of some 
other kind is placed, and additional quantities of the first 
liquid then successively added. Though it might have 
been possible at first to detect the adulteration without 
trouble, it becomes every moment less and less possible to 
do so, and before long it cannot be done at all. But the 
drop is as much present at last as it was at first : it is 
merely masked ; its properties overpowered. 

Considering in this manner the contamination of a 
numerous nation, a trifling amount of foreign blood ad- 
mixture would appear to be indelible, and the disturbance, 
at any moment, capable of computation by the ascertained 
d^ree of dilution that has taken place. But it must not 
be forgotten that there is another agency at work, 
energetically tending to bring about homogeneity: it 
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is the inflnenoe of external physicftl oosditions. The 
intrusive adulterating element possesses in itself no 
physiological inertia, but as quickly as may be is brought 
into correspondence with the new circumstances to which 
it is exposed, herein running in the same course as the 
element with which it had mingled had itself antecedently 
gone over. 

National homogeneity is thus obviously secured by 
the operation of two distinct agencies : the first, gradual 
but inevitable dilution ; the second, motion to come into 
harmony with the external natulral stato. The two 
conspire in their effects. 

We must therefore no longer regard nations or groups 
of men as offering a permanent picture. Human affairs 
Secular TwUiP ni^^st be looked upon as in continuous move- 
tionsof ment, not wandering in an arbitrary manner 

luttoDB. ^^^ ^^^ there, but proceeding in a perfectly 
definite course. Whatever may be the present state, it is 
altogether transient. All systems of civil life are there- 
fore necessarily ephemeral. Time brings new external 
conditions; the manner of thought is modified; with 
thought, action. Institutions of aU kinds must hence 
participate in this fleeting nature, and, though they may 
have iJlied themselves to political power, and gathered 
therefrom the means of coercion, their permanency is but 
little improved thereby; for, sooner or later, the popu- 
lation on whom they have been imposed, following 
the external variations, spontaneously outgrows 
tiou'iiMut "~ them, and their ruin, though it may have been 
^"■ro^JJt^ delayed, is none the less certain. For the 
^^^ ' permanency of any such system it is essentially 
necessary that it should include within its own organiza- 
tion a law of change, and not of change only, but change 
in the right direction— the direction in which the society 
interested is about to pass. It is in an oversight of this last 
essential condition that we find an explanation of the 
failure of so many such institutions. Too commonly do 
we believe that the affairs of men are determined by a 
spontaneous action or free will ; we keep that overpower- 
ing influence which really controls them in the back^ 
ground. In individual life we also accept a like deception, 
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Vmng in the belief that erery thing we do is detennined 
by the volition of ooraelTeB or of those azoand us ; nor is 
it nntil the dose of our days that we disoem how g^reat is 
the illnsion, and that we have been swimming — ^playing 
and Btmgglin^ — in a stream whioh, in spite of all onr 
volnntary motions, has silently and resistlessly b(»iie ns to 
a predetermined shore. 

In the foresoing pages I have been tracing analogies 
between the life of individuals and that of nations. There 
is yet one point more. 

Nations, like individuals, die. Their birth presents an 
ethnical element ; their death, which is the most The dMth or 
solemn event that we can contemplate, mAj °«*i«w- 
arise &om interior or from external causes. Empires are 
only sand-hills in the hour-glass of Time ; they crumble 
spontaneously away by the prooess of their own growth. 

A nation, like a man, hides from itself the contempla- 
tion of its final day. It occupies itself with expedients 
for prolonging its present state. It frames laws and 
constitutions under the delusion that they will last, for- 
getting that the condition of life is change. Very able 
modem statesmen consider it to be the grand object oi 
their art to keep things as they are, or rather as they 
were. But the human race is not at rest ; and bands with 
which, for a moment, it may be restrained, break all the 
more violently the longer they hold. No man can stop 
the march of destiny. 

Time, to the nation as to the individual, is nothing 
absolute; its duration depends on the rate of Theraisiio. 
thought and feeling. For the same reason that tungabMioto 
to the child the year is actually longer than to ^^'^' 
the adult, the life of a nation ma^ be said ^ be no longer 
than the life of a person, oonsidenng the manner in whidi 
its affiiirs are moving. There is a variable velocity of 
existence, though the bpses of time may be equable. 

The origin, existence, and death of nations depend thus 
on physicui influences, which are themselves the j^^i^om an 
result of immutable laws. Nations are only ooiytnosi- 
transitional forms of humanity. They must ^'^A'™^ 
undergo obliteration as do the transitional forms offered 
by the animal series. There is no more an immortdiily 

I.— 2 
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for them than there is an immobility for an embryo in 
any one of the manifold forms passed through in its 
progress of development. 

"Die life of a nation thus flows in a regular sequence, 
determined by invariable law, and hence, in estimating 
different nations, we must not be deceived by the casuiS 
Their oonne aspect they present. The philosophical com- 
▼•ndn***^ parison is made by considering their entire 
neTer'retro- manner of career or cycle of progress, and not 
s'***- their momentary or transitory state. Though 

they may encounter disaster, their absolute course can 
never be retrograde ; it is always onward, even if tending 
to dissolution. It is as wi^ the individual, who is 
equally advancing in infancy, in maturity, in old age. 
Pascal was more than justified in his assertion that " the 
entire succession of men, through the whole course of ages, 
must be regarded as one man, always living and inces- 
santly learning." In both cases, the manner of advance, 
though it may sometimes be unexpected, can never be 
abrupt. At each stage events and ideas emerge which 
not only necessarily owe their origin to preceding events 
and ideas, but extend far into the future and influence it. 
As these are crowded together, or occur more widely 
Variable rar apa^t, national life, like individual, shows a 
pidityof variable rapidity, depending upon the intensity 
national life. ^£ thought and actiou. But, no matter how 
great that energy may be, or with what rapidity modi- 
fications may take place— since events are emerging as 
consequences of preceding events, and ideas from preceding 
ideas — in the midst of the most violent inteUectufd 
oscillations, a discerning observer will never fail to detect 
that there exists a law of continuous variation of human 
opinions. 

In the examination of the progress of Europe on which 
piandfthiB we now enter, it is, of course, to intellectual 
work. phenomena that we must, for the most part, 

refer ; material aggrandisement and political power offering 
us less important though still valuable indications, and 
serving our purpose rather in a corroborative way. Theie 
are five intellectual manifestations to which we may 
resort — philosophy, science, literature, religion, govern- 
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ment. Our obyioiu ooarse is, first, to stndj the progreM 
of that member of the European family, the 
eldest in point of advancement, and to endeavour amooc^iiTO. 
to ascertain the characteristics of its mental SJ||£|^"'^* 
imfoMing. We may reasonably expect that the 
younger members of the family, more or less distinctly, 
will offer ns illustrations of the same mode of advance- 
ment that we shall thus find for Greece; and that the 
whole continent, which is the sum of these different 
parts, will, in its secular progress, comport itself in like 
manner. 

Of the early condition of Europe, since we have to 
consider it in its prehistoric times, our information must 
necessarily be imperfect. Perhaps, however, we may be 
disposed to accept that imperfection as a sufficient token 
of its true nature. Since history can offer us no aid, our 
gniding lights must be comparative theology and com- 
parative philology. Proceeding from those times, 
we shall, in detail, examine uie intellectual or Onrinvv^iipk 
philosophical movement first exhibited in Greece, l^^iiSSbe^ 
endeavouring to ascertain its character at sue- ^^^^^^S* 
cessive epochs, and thereby to judge of its Gmoo? 
complete nature. Fortunately for our purpose, 
the information is here sufficient, both in amount and 
distinctness. It then remains to show that the mental 
movement of the whole continent is essentially ^^ 
of the same kind, though, as must necessarily be we pan tothe 
the case, it is spread over fer longer periods of 5^*£^SSs 
time. Our conclusions will constantly be found * *»'*»p« 
to gather incidental support and distinctness from illustra- 
tions presented by the aged populations of Asia, and the 
aborigines of Africa and America. 

The intellectual progress of Europe being of a nature 
answering to that olraerved in the case of Greece, The nw ■«« 
and this, in its turn, being like that of an indi- of European 
vidual, we may conveniently separate it into ^^^ 
arbitrary periods, sufficiently distinct from one another, 
though imperceptibly merging into each other. To these 
successive periods I shall give the titles of — 1, the Age of 
Credulity ; 2, the Age of Inquiry ; 3, the Age of Faith; 
4^ the Age of Beason ; 5, the Age of Decrepitude ; and 
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ahall tifle these designatioiiB in the division of my subject 
in its several chapters. 

From the possibility of thus regarding the progress of 
a continent in definite and successive stages, answering 
respectively to the periods of individual life — ^in£Emcy» 
childhood, youth, maturity, old age — ^we mav gather an 
instructive lesson. It is the same that we have learned 
from inquiries respecting the origin, maintenance, distribu- 
tion, and extinction of animals and plants, their balancil^g 
against each other ; from the variations of aspect and fozin 
of an individual man as determined by climate ; from his 
social state, whether in repose or motion ; from the secu- 
The world is lar Variations of his opinions, and the gradual 
Tui«d by uw. dominion of reason over society : this lesson is, 
that the government of the world is accomplished by 
immutable law. 

Such a conception commends itself to the intellect of 
man by its majestic grandeur. It makes him discern the 
eternal in the vani^ng of present events and through 
the shadows of time. From the life, the pleasures, &e 
sufferings of humanity, it points to the impassive ; from 
our wishes, wants, and woes, to the inexorable. Leaving 
the individual breath the eye of Providence, it shows 
society under the finger of law. And the laws of Nature 
never vary; in their application they never hesitate nor 
are wanting. 

But in thus ascending to primordial laws, and asserting 
their immutability, universality, and paramount control in 
the government of this world, were is nothing inconsistent 
Andyetthere ^^ *^® ^"^^^ actiou of man. The apx)earance 
isfree-wuifor of things depends altogether on the point of 
"*^ view we occupy. He who is immersed in the 

turmoil of a crowded city sees nothing but the acts of 
men, and, if. he formed his opinion from his experience 
alone, must conclude that the course of events altogether 
depends on the uncertainties of human volition. But he 
who ascends to a sufficient elevation loses sight of the 
passing conflicts, and no longer hears the contentions. 
He discovers that the impor^nce of individual action is 
diminishing, as the panorama beneath him is extending. 
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Asd if he oonld attain to the truly philoaophioal, the 
general point of Tiew, disengaging himiielf from all ter- 
lettrial infiuenoes and entanglements, rising high enough 
to see the whole globe at a ghmoe, his aoutest yision womd 
&il to discover the sliffhtest indication of man, his free- 
will, or his works. In her resistless, onward sweep, in the 
dock-like precision of her daily and nightly revolution, in 
the well-known pictured forms of her continents and seaa, 
now no longer dark and doabtful, but shedding forth a 
planetary light, well might he ask what had b^me of 
all the aspirations and anxieties, the pleasures and agony 
of life. As the voluntary vanished from his sight, and 
the irresistible remained, and each moment became more 
and more distinct, well might he incline to disbelieve his 
own experience, and to question whether the seat of so 
much undying glory could be the place of so mudli human 
uncertainty, whether beneath the vastness, energy, and 
immutable course of a moving world, there lay concealed 
the feebleness and imbecility of man. Tet it is none the less 
true that these contradictory conditions co-exist — Free-will 
and Fate, Uncertainty and Destiny. It is only the point 
of view that has changed, but on that how much has 
depended ! A little nearer we gather the successive ascer- 
tamments of human inquiry, a little further off we realize 
the panoramic vision of the Deity. A Hindu philosopher 
has truly remarked, that he who stands by the banks of 
a flowing stream sees, in their order, the various parts as 
they successively glide by, but he who is placed on an 
exalted station views, at a glance, the whole as a 
motionless silvery thread among the fields. To the one 
there is the accumulating experience and knowledge of 
man in time, to the other there is the instantaneous the 
unsuocessive knowledge of God. 

Is there an object presented to us which does not 
bear the mark of ephemeral duration? . As ^^„ |^,^ 
TGBpectB the tribes of life, they are scarcely SISSuBd^ 
worth a moment's thought, for tiie term of the J^Sj^^. 
great majority of them is so brief that we 
may say they are bom and die before our eyes. If we 
examine them, not as individuals, but as races, the same 
oonclusion holds good, only the scale is enlarged from a 
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few days to a few centuries. If from living we torn to 
lifeless nature, we enoonnter again the evidence of brief 
continuance. The sea is unceasingly remoulding its 
shores; hard as they are, the mountains are constantly 
yielding to frost and to rain ; here an extensive tract of 
country is elevated, there depressed. We fail to find any 
thing that is not undergoing change. 

Then forms are in their nature transitory, law is ever- 
lasting. If from visible forms we turn to directing law 
how vast is the difference. We pass from the finite, 
the momentary, the incidental, the conditioned — to the 
illimitable, the eternal, the necessary, the unshackled. 

It is of law that I am to speak in this book. In a 
The otject of world composcd of vanishing forms I am to 
MMrtSiaTOB? vindicate the imperishability, the majesty of 
troiofuwin law, and to show how man proceeds, in his 
hamanaffaira. gocial march, in obedience to it. I am to lead 
my reader, perhaps in a reluctant path, from the outward 
phantasmagorial illusions which surround us, and so 
ostentatiously obtrude themselves on our attention, to 
something that lies in silence and strength behind. I am to 
draw his thoughts from the tangible to the invisible, from 
the limited to the universal, from the changeable to the 
invariable, from the transitory to the eternal; from the 
expedients and volitions so largely amusing the life of 
man, to the predestined and resistless issuing from the 
fiatofOod. 



GHAFTEB IL 
OV EUBOPB: ITS TOPOGBAPHT AND BTHNOLOGT. 

HB FBDHnVB MODU OY THOUQBT, AKD THXXB FBOOBUBITS TiJOATIOm, 
XAHIRBTID IN THB OBSBK AOB OF OBBDULHY. 

DeserivUon of Europe: iU Topography, Meteorology , ond memlmr 
Qeologieal Movemenit^—^Tkeir Effect on it§ Inhabitante. 

Its Ethnology determined through its Vooabulariee, 

Comparative Theology of Oreeee ; the Stage of Sorcery , the Antkro' 
pofientrie Stage. — Beeomes oonneeted with faiae uiography and 
AMtronomy. — Heaven, the Earthy the Under Wond. — Origin, eontimume 
Variation and Progren of Oreek Theology. — It inirodueee lome 
Philoeopky. 

Dedine of Greek Theology, oeeaeioned bu the Advance of Geography and 
Philoeophieal Crttieiem.—Seceenon of Poete, Philotophere, Hidtmane, 
—Abortive pMie AttempU to mstain tL-^Dwration ofiie DeeUne,— 
lUFaO. 

EuBOPE is geograpkioally a peninsula, and historioall j a 
dependency of Asia. 

It is constructed on the western third of a vast 
mountain axis, which reaches in a broken and Desviptta <d 
irregular course from the Sea of Japan to the ^^^^f^ 
Bay of Biscay. On the flanks of this range, peninsular 
slopes are directed toward the south, and extensive 
plateaus to the north. The culminating point in Europe 
is Mont Blanc, 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The axis of elevation is not the axis of figure ; the incline 
to the south is much shorter and steeper than that to the 
north. The boundless plains of Asia are prolonged 
through Germany and Holland. An anny may pass from 
the Fadfic to the Atlantic Ocean, a distance of more than 
six thousand miles, without encountering any elevation of 
more than a few hundred feet. The descent from Aaia 
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into Europe is indicated in a general manner by the mean 
elevation of the two continents above the level of the sea ; 
that for Asia being 1132 feet, that for Europe 671. 
Through the avenue thus open to them, the Oriental 
The gnat hordes have again and again precipitated them- 
v^b>-wiM. Bclves on the West. With an abundance of 
springs and head-waters, but without any stream capable 
of offering a serious obstacle, this tract has a temperature 
well suited to military movements. It coincides generally 
with the annual isothermal line of 50*^, skirting the 
northern boundary beyond which the vine ceases to grow, 
and the limiting region beyond which the wild boar does 
not pass. 

Constructed thus, Europe is not only easily accessible 
Eiteriorand ^^^ Asia, a fact of no little moment in its 
interior aoces- ancient history, but it is also singularly acces- 
■iwuty. g.|jj^ interiorly, or fix)m one of its parts to 
another. Still more, its sea-line is so broken, it has so 
many intrusive gulfs and bays, that, its surface considered, 
its maritime co^st is greater than that of any other con- 
tinent. In this respect it contrasts strikingly with 
Africa. Europe has qn^ mile of ^oast-line for every 156 
square miles of surfac^ Africa has only one for every 623. 
This extensive maritime contact add^, of course, greatly 
to its interior as well as exterior accessibility. 

The mean annual temperature of the European countries 
on the southern slope of the mountain axis is from 60° to 
70° F., but of those to the north the heat gradually 
declines, until, at the extreme limit on the shores of 
Zembla, the ground is perpetually frt>zen. As on other 
parts of the globe, the climate does not correspond 
Distribution *^ *^^ latitude, but is disturbed by several 
of heat in causcs, amoug which may be distinguished the 
^'*™^* great Atlantic current — the Gulf Stream coming 
from America — and the Sahara Desert. The latter gives 
to the south of Europe an unduly high heat, and the 
former to Ireland, England, and the entire west a genial 
temperature. Together they press into higher latitudes 
the annual isothermal lines. If in Europe there are Ho 
deserts, there are none of those impenetrable forests seen 
in tropical countries. From the westerly cdiorei of 
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Portagal, Franoe, and Ireland, the hnmidity dimmiahes as 
we pass to the east, and, indeed, if we advanoe into Asia^ 
it disappears in the desert of Gobi. There are no vast 
homogeneous areas as in Asia, and therefore there is no 
widespread uniformity in the races of men. 

Bnt not only is the temperature of the European oon- 
tinent eleyated b^ the Gulf Stream and the south-west 
wind, its luxuriance of vegetation depends on them; 
for luxuriande of vegetation is determined, among other 
things, by the supply of rain. A profusion of AiMitiM<ra«i- 
water gives to South America its amazing forests ; ^^ ^ ~- 
a want inflicts on Australia its shadeless trees, with their 
shrunken and pointed leaves. With the diminished 
moisture the green gardens of France are replaced in Gobi 
b^ ligneous plants covered with a gray down. Physical 
drcumstances control the vegetable as well as the animal 
world. 

The westerly regions of Europe, through the influence of 
the south-west wind, the Gulf Stream, and their mountain 
ranges, are supplied with abundant rains, and have a 
&vouTable mean annual temperature ; but as we pass to 
the eastern confines the number of rainy days diminishes, 
the absolute annual quantity of rain and snow is less, and 
the mean annual temperature is lower. On the Atlantic 
£EM3eof the mountains of Norway it is perpetually raininK : 
the annual depth of water is there 82 inches ; but on the 
opposite side of those mountains is only 21 inches. 
For similar reasons, Ireland is moist and green, and in 
Cornwall the laurel and camellia will bear a winter 
exposure. 

There are six maximum points of rain — Norway, Scot* 
land. South-western IrelMid and England, Portugal, 
Nortli-eastem Spain, Lombardy. They respectively cor- 
respond to mountains. In general, the amount of rain 
diminishes from the equator toward the poles ; but it is 
greatly controlled by the disturbing influence of elevated 
ridges, which in many instances far more than compensate 
for the effects of latitude. The Alps exercise an influence 
over the meteorology of aU Europe. 

Not only do mountains thus determine the absolute 
quantity of rain, they also affect the number of rainy days 
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in a year. The oocnrrenoe of a rainy season depends on 
the amount of moisture existing in the air ; and henoe its 
frequenqy is greater at the Atlantic sea-board than in the 
interior, where the wind arrives in a drier state, much of 
its moisture having been precipitated by the mountains 
ThAnumiwr forcing it to a great elevation. Thus, on the 
cf ninjdayB; eastern coast of Ireland it rains 208 days in a 
year; in England, about 150; at Kazan, 90; and in 
Siberia only 60 days. 

When the atmospheric temperature is sufficiently low, 
the condensed water descends under the form of snow. In 
general, the annual depth of snow and the number of 
snowy days increase toward the north. In Home the 
andof iDowy snowy days are H ; in Venice, 5 J ; in Paris, 12 ; 
^*^ in St. Petersburgh, 171.^ Whatever causes in- 

terfere with the distribution of heat must influence the 
precipitation of snow; among such are the Gulf Stream 
and local altitude. Hence, on the coast of Portugal, snow 
is of infrequent occurrence; in Lisbon it never snowed 
from 1806 to 1811. 

Such facts teach us how many meteorological contrasts 
Europe presents, how many climates it contains. Necefik 
sarily it is full of modified men. 

If we examine the maps of monthly isothermals, we 
Vibrationi of <>^®rve how strikingly those lines change, be- 
the iaother- comingconvex to the north as Summer approaches, 
nui lines, ^^j^^ conoave as winter. They by no means 
observe a parallelism to the mean, but change their flex- 
ures, assuming new sinuosities. In their absolute trans- 
fer iiiey move with a variable velocity, and through spaces 
far from insignificant. The line of 60° F., which in 
January passes through Lisbon and the south of the 
Morea, in July has travelled to the north shore of Lap- 
land, and incloses the White Sea. As in some grand 
musical instrument, the strings of which vibrate, the 
isothermal lines of Europe and Asia beat to and fro, but it 
takes a year for them to accomplish one pulsation. 

All over the world physical circumstances control the 
human race. They make the Australian a savage; in- 
capacitate the negro, who can never invent an alphabet 
or an arithmetic, and whose theology never passes beyond 
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the stttge of Boroery. They cauBe the Tartan to delight 
in a diet of milk, and the American Indian to lon^tofui 
abominate it. They make the dwarfish raoes of ^^^^^'^ 
Europe instinctiye miners and metallnrgists. An 3$^^ 
artificial control over temperature by dwellings, ^^SSS^ 
warm for the winter and cool for the summer; "^ 

variations of clothing to suit the season of the year, and 
especially the management of fire, have enabled man to 
maintain himself in all climates. The invention of arti- 
ficial light has extended the available term of his life ; by 
^ving the night to his use, it has, by the social interoourse 
it encourages, polished his manners and refined his tastes, 
perhaps as much as any thing else has aided in his intel- 
lectual progress. Indeed, these are among the primary 
conditions that have occasioned his civilization, variely 
of natural conditions gives rise to different national types, 
artificial inventions occasion renewed modifications. Where 
there are many climates there will be many forms of men. 
Herein, as we shall in due season discover, lies the expla- 
nation of the energy of European life, and the developmmit 
of its civilization. 

Would any one deny the influence of rainy days on our 
industrial habits and on our mental condition even in a 
civilized state ? With how much more force, then, must 
such meteorologicalinddmits have acted on the ill-protected, 
ill-clad, and iU-housed barbarian I Would any one deny 
the increasing difficulty with which life is maintained as 
we pass from the southernpeninsulas to the more rigorous 
dimates of the north? There is a relationship between 
the mean annual heat of a locality and the instincts of its 
inhabitants for food. The Sicilian is satisfied with a light 
farinaceous repast and a few fruits ; the Norw^ian re- 
quires a strong diet of flesh ; to the Laplander it is none 
the less acceptable if grease of the bear, or train oil, or the 
blubber of whales be added. Meteorology to no little 
extent influences the morals; the instinctive propensity 
to drunkenness is a function qf the latitude. Food, nouses, 
clothing, bear a certain relation to the isothermal lines. 

For similar reasons, the inhabitants of Europe each 
year tend to more complete homogeneity. Climate and 
meteorological differences are more and more perfectly 
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equalised by artificial inyentioiiB ; nor is it alone a similarity 
Bat, timmffh of habits, a similarity of physiological constita- 
^JJj[j||^*J' tion also ensues. The effect of such inventions 
tei^to ho- is to equalize the influences to which men are 
exposed ; they are brought more closely to the 
mean typical standard, and — especially is it to be 
remembered — ^with this closer approach to each other in 
conformation, comes a closer approach in feelings and 
habits, and even in the manner of thinking. 

On the southern slope of the mountain axis project the 
TbeMeditow l^storic peninsulas, Greece, Italy, Spain. To 
nnean penin- the former we trace unmistakably the com- 
•"'^ mencement of European civilization. The first 

Greeks patriotically affirmed that their own climate was 
the best suited for man; bevond the mountains to the 
north there reigned a Cimmerian darkness, an everlasting 
winter. It was the realm of Boreas, the shivering tyrant. 
In the early ages man recognized cold as his mort{3 enemy. 
Physical inventions have enabled him to overcome it, and 
now he maintains a more difficult and doubtful struggle 
with heat. 

Beyond these peninsulas, and boimding the continent on 
TheMediter* the south, is the Mediterranean, nearly two 
t»oeui Sea. thousand miles in lensth, isolating Europe from 
Africa socially, but imiting wem commercially, llie 
Black Sea and that of Azof are dependencies of it. It has, 
conjointly with them, 'a shore-line of 13,000 miles, and 
exposes a surface of nearly a million and a quarter of 
square miles. It is subdivided into two basins, the eastern 
and western, the former being of high interest historically, 
since it is the scene of the dawn of European intelligence ; 
the western is bounded by the Italian peninsula, Sicily, 
and the African promontory of Cape Bon on one side, and 
at the other has as its portal the Straits of GibnJtar. 
The temperature is ten or twelve degrees higher than the 
Atlantic, and, since much of the water is removed by 
evaporation, it is necessarily more saline than that ocean. 
Its colour is green where shallow, blue where deep. 

For coimtless centuries Asia has experienced a slow up- 
ward movement, not only affecting her own topography, 
but likewise that of her Eiiropean dependency. "^ 
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wM a tim« when the great sandy desert of Gk>bi was the 
bed of a sea whioh commxiiucated throagh the gMqiarieo- 
Gaspian with the Baltic, as may be proved not loftni mow- 
only by existing geographical facts, bnt also [ISJ^aSdAriA, 
from geological considerations. It is only neoea- ^^J^l^ 
sary, for this purpose, to inspect the imperfect *'*''****"*'™* 
maps that have been published of the nlurian and even 
tertiary periods. The vertical displacement of Europe, 
during and since the latter period, nas indisputably been 
more than 2000 feet in many places. The effects of such 
movements on the flora and fauna of a region roust, in the 
course of time, be very important, for an elevation of 350 
feet is equal to one decree of cold in the mean annual tempe- 
rature, or to sixty miks on the surface northward. Nor has 
this slow disturbance ended. Again and again, in historic 
times, have its results operated fearfully on Europe, by 
forcibly precipitating the Asiatic nomades along the gpreat 
path-zone ; again and again, through such changes of level, 
have they been rendered waterless, and thus driven into a 
forced emigration. Some of their rivers, as the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, have, within the records of history, been dry for 
several years. To these topographical changes, rather 
than to political influences, we must impute many of the 
most celebrated tribal invasions. It has been the custom 
to refer these events to an excessive overpopulation period- 
ically occurring in Central Asia, or to tne ambition of 
warHke chieftains. Doubtless tJiose regions are well 
adaprted to human life, and hence liable to oveipopulation, 
considering the pursuits man there foUows, and doubtless 
there have been occasions on which those nations have 
been put in motion by their princes; but the modem 
historian cannot too carefully bear in mind the laws which 
regulate the production of men, and also the body of 
evidence which proves that the crust of the earth is not 
motionless, but rising in one place and sinking in another. 
The grand invasions of Europe by Asiatic hordes have 
been much more violent and abrupt than would answer to 
a steady pressure resulting from overpopulation, and too 
extensive for mere warlike incitement ; they answer more 
completely to the experience of some irresistible necessity 
arismg from an insuperable phy sicalr cause, which could 
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drive in hopeless despair from their homes the young and 
the old, the vigorous and feeble, with their cattle, and 
waggons, and flocks. Snoh a canse is the shifting of the 
soil and disturbance of the courses of water. The tribes 
compelled to migrate were forced along the path-zone, 
their track being, therefore, on a parallel of latitude, and 
not on a meridian ; and hence, for the reasons set forth in 
the preceding chapter, their movements and journey of 
easier accomplishment. 

These geological changes then enter as an element in 
Bale utA ex- human history, not only for Asia, of which the 
tsDtortbew great inland sea has dwindled away to the 
BOTemento. gugpi^n, and lost its connection with the Baltic, 
but for Europe also. The traditions of ancient deluges, 
^hich are the primitive facts of Greek history, refer to 
such movements; perhaps the opening of the Thracian 
BosphoruB was one of them. In much later times we are 
perpetually meeting with incidents depending on geological 
disturbances; the caravan trade of Asia Minor was de- 
stroyed by changes of level and the accumulation of sands 
blown from the encroaching deserts; the Cimbri were 
impelled into Italy by the invasion of the sea on their 
possessions. There is not a shore in Europe which does 
not give similar evidence ; the mouths of the Bhine, as 
they were in the Boman times, are obliterated; the 
eastern coast of England has been cut away for miles. 
In the Mediterranean the shore-line is altogether changed; 
towns, once on the coast, are far away inland ; others have 
sunk beneath the sea. Islands, like Bhodes, have risen 
from the bottom. The North Adriatic, once a deep gulf, 
has now become shallow ; there are leaning towers and 
inclining temples that have sunk with the settling of the 
earth. On the opposite extremitv of Europe, the Scandi^ 
navian peninsula frumishes an instance of slow secular 
motion, the northern part rising gradually above the sea 
at the rate of about four feet in a century. This elevation 
is observed through a space of many hundred miles, in- 
oreasing toward &e north. The southern extremity, on 
the contrary, experiences a slow depression. 

These slow movements are nothing more than a con- 
tinuation of what has been going on for numberless agea. 
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Sinoe the tertiary period two-thirds of Europe have been 
lifted above the sea. The Norway ooast has oeen elevated 
600 feet, the Alps have been upheaved 2000 or 3000, the 
Apenmnes 1000 to 2000 feet. The country between Mont 
Buoko and Vienna has been thus elevated sinoe the adjaoent 
seas were peopled with existing animals. Sinoe the 
Neolithio age, the British Islands liave undergone a great 
change of level, and, indeed, have been separated from the 
continent through the sinking of England and the rising 
of Scotland. 

At -the earliest period Europe presents us with a double 
population. An Indo-Qermanio column had entered it 
from the east, and had separated into two portions the 
occupants it had encountered, driving one to the north, the 
other to the south-west. These primitive tribes betray, 
physiologically, a Mongolian origin ; and there EarijiniM- 
are indications of considerable weight that they biuats of 
themselves had been, in ancient times, intruders, ^"^'^ 
who, issuing from their seats in Asia, had invaded and 
dislocated uie proper autochthons of Europe. In the 
Pleistocene age there existed in Central Europe a rude 
race of hunters and fishers, closely allied to the Esquimaux. 
Man was contemporary with the cave bear, the cave lion, 
the amphibious hippopotamus, the mammoih. Caves that 
have been examined in France or elsewhere have furnished 
for the stone age, axes, knives, lance and arrow points, 
scrapers, hammers. The change from what has been 
termed the chipped, to the polished stone period, was very 
gradual. It coincides with the domestication of th6kjiog, 
an epoch in hunting life. The appearance of arrow hea/Sa 
indicates the invention of the bow, and the rise of man 
irom a defensive to an offensive mode of life. The intro- 
duction of barbed arrows shows how inventive talent was 
displaying itself; bone and horn tips, that the huntsman 
"was including smaller animals, and perhaps birds, in his 
chase ; bone whistles, his oompanioiuuiip with other himts- 
men, or with his dog. The scraping knives of flint, in- 
dicate the use of skin for clothing, and rude bodkins and 
needles, its manu&cture. Shells perforated for bracelets 
and necklaces, prove how soon a taste for personal adorn- 
xoent was acquired; the implements necessary for the 
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preparation of pigments suggest the painting of the body, 
and perhaps, tattooing ; and batons of rank ^ar witness to 
the beginning of a social org^zation. 

We have thus as onr starting-point a barbarian popula- 
tion, believers in sorcery, and, in some places, undoubtedly 
cannibals, maintaining, in the central and northern parts 
of Europe, their existence with difficulty by reason of i^e 
severity of the climate. In the southern, more congenial 
conditions permitted a form of civilization to commence, 
of which the rude Cyclopean structures here and there 
met with, such as the ruins of Orchomenos, the lion gate 
jf Mycenae, the tunnel of Lake Copais, are perhaps the 
vestiges. 

At what period this intrusive Indo-Germanic column 
made its attack cannot be ascertained. The national 
vocabularies of Europe, to which we must resort for 
evidence, might lead us to infer that the condition of dvili- 
Tbeir sodai zation of the Conquering people was not very 
conditioii. advanced. They were acquainted with the use 
of domestic animals, farming implements, carts, and 
yokes ; they were also poBsessed of boats, the rudder, oars, 
but were unacquainted with the movement of vessels by 
sails. These conclusions seem to be* established by the 
facts that words equivalent to boat, rudder, oar, are 
common to the languages of the offshoots of the stock, 
though located very widely asunder ; but those for mast 
and sails are of special invention, and differ in adjacent 
nations. 

In nearly all the Indo-Q«rmanic tongues, the family 
names, father, mother, brother, sister, daughter, are the 
same respectively. A similar equivalence may 
^tedtdnoed be observed in a great many familiar objects, 
SSiiri^' ^**" bouse, door, town, path. It has been remarked, 
*** that while this holds good for terms of a peace- 
ful nature, many of those connected with warfure and 
the chase are different in different languages. Such 
facts appear to prove that the Asiatic invaders fol- 
lowed a nomadic and pastoral life. Many of the termci 
connected with such an avocation are widely difiiised 
This is the case with ploughing, grinding, weaving, cook 
ing, baking, sewing, spinning ; with such objecta as ooarv 
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flesh, meat, yestment; with wild animftln cwnnmom to 
Europe and Asia, as the bear and the wolf. 80^ too, of 
words oonnected with social organization, despot, rex, 
queen. The nmnends from 1 to 100 ooinoide in Sanscrit, 
Greek, Latin, Lithnanian, Gk>thio; bnt this is not the ease 
with 1000, a &ct which has led oomiMurative philolop^ists 
to the ooncliision that, thoush at the time of the emigra- 
tion a sufficient intellectual advance had been made to 
iuTent the decimal system, perhaps from counting upon 
the finsers, yet that it was verf mr from perfection. To 
the inhabitants of Central Asia the sea was altoffether 
unknown ; hence the branches of the emigrating OMumn, 
as they diverged north and south, gave it different names. 
But, tnough unacquainted with the sea, the j were fiMwili^r 
with salt, as is proved by the recurrence of its name. 
Nor is it in the vocabularies alone that these resemblances 
are remarked; the same is to be said of the grammar. 
M. Max Miiller shows that in Sanscrit, Zend, Lithuanian, 
Doric, Slavonic, Latin, Gothic, the forms of the auxiliary 
verb to he are aJl varieties of one common type, and that 
*' the coincidenoes between the language of the Veda and 
the dialect spoken at the present day by the Lithuanian 
xecmits at Bdrlm are greater by far thtm between French 
and Italian, and that Qie essential forms of grammar had 
been fally framed and established before the fint separation 
of the Aryan family took place." 

But it should not be overlooked that snch interesting 
deductions founded on language, its yocabularies and 
grammar, must not be pressed too closely. The state of 
csivilization of the Lido-G^rmanic column, as thus ascer- 
tained, must needs have been inferior to that of the centre 
frx>m which it issued forth. Such we observe to be the 
case in all migratory movements. It is not the more 
intellectual or civilized portions of a communitv which 
voluntarily participate tnerein, but those in whom the 
physical and animal character predominates. There may- 
be a very rough o£bhoot from a very polished stock. C>f 
course, tiie movement we are here considering must have 
taken place at a period chronologically remote, yet not so 
r«note as might seem to be indicated by the state of civili- 
zation of the invadenL used as an indication of the state 
L— 3 
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of oiyilization of the country j&om which they had come. 
In Asia, social adyanoement, as far back as we can discover, 
has ever been very slow ; but, at the first moment that we 
encounter the Hindu race historically or philologically, it 
is dealing with philosophical and theological questions of 
the highest order, and settling, to its own satisfaction, 
problems requiring a cultivated intellect even so much as 
to propose. All this implies that in its social advance- 
ment there must have already been consumed a very long 
period of time. 

But what chiefly interests us is the relation which must 
have been necessarily maintained between the intrusive 
people and those whom they thus displaced, the oon>- 
OommiDKiing D^ii^gliiig of the ideas of the one with those of 
of blood and the other, arising from their commingling of 
of ideas. blood. It is because of this that we find coexist- 
ing in the pre-Hellenio times the sorcery of the Celt and 
the polytheism of the Hindu. There can be no doubt 
that many of the philosophical lineaments displayed by 
the early European mythology are not due to indigenous 
thought, but were derived from an Asiatic source. 

Moreover, at the earliest historic times, notwithstanding 
the disturbance which must have lasted long after the 
successful and perhaps slow advance of the Asiatic column, 
things had come to a state of equilibrium or repose, not 
alone socially, but also physiologically. It takes a long 
time for the conqueror and conquered to settle together, 
without farther disturbance or question, into their relative 
positions ; it takes a long time for the recollection of 
conflicts to die away. But far longer does it take for a 
race of invaders to come into unison with the climate of 
^^^ the countries they have seized, the system of 
difkationdr man accommodating itself only through sue- 
^Jj^*°- cessive generations, and therefore very slowly, 
to new physical conditions. It takes long be- 
fore the skin assumes its determinate hue, and the skull 
its destined form. A period amply sufficient for all such 
changes to be accomplished in Europe had transpired at 
the very dawn of history, and strands of population in con- 
formity with meteorological and geographical influences, 
though of such origin as has been described, were already 
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difltribated upon it. A condition of ethnical equilibrium 
had been reaped. Along each isothermal or climatic band 
were its correspondingly modified men, spending their 
lives in avocations dictated by their environment. These 
strands of population were destined to be dislocated, and 
some of them to become extinct, by inventing or originating 
among themselves new and unsuitable artificial physical 
conditions. 

Already Enrope was preparing a repetition of those 
events of which Asia from tune immemorial has been the 
scene. Already among the nations bordering on the 
Mediterranean, inhabitants of a pleasant climate, in which 
life coTild be easily maintained — where the isothermal of 
January is 41"^ F., and of July 73*'' F.— civiliza- fm cImbm 
tion was commencing. There was an improving o'«*^"tortta> 
agriculture, an increasing commerce, and, the necessary 
consequence thereof, germs of art, the accumulation of 
wealth. The southern peninsulas were offering to the 
warlike chieftains of middle Europe a tempting prize. 

Under such influences Europe may be considered as 
emerging from the barbarian state. It had lost aadflntreiig. 
all recollection of its ancient relations with India, ****" ostBkn*, 
which have only been disclosed to us by a study of the 
vocabularies and grammar of its diverse tongues. Upon 
its indigenous sorcery an Oriental star-worship had been 
ingrafted, the legends of which had lost their significance. 
What had at first been feigned of the heavenly bodies had 
now assumed an air of personality, and had become 
attributed to heroes and gods. 

The negro under the equinoctial line, the dwarfish Lap- 
lander beyond the Arctic Circle — man everywhere, in his 
barbarous state, is a believer in sorcery, witchcraft, en- 
chantments; he is fascinated by the incomprehensible. 
Any unexpected sound or sudden motion he refers to 
invisible beings. Sleep and dreams, in which one-third 
of his life is spent, assure him that there is a spiritual 
world. He multiplies these unrealities ; he gives to every 
grotto a genius ; to every tree, spring, river, mountain, a 
divinity. 

Comparative theology, which depends on the law of 
continuous variation of human thought, and is indeed one 
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of its expresBionB, nnivenally proves that the moment 
LocaiiMtionof man adopts the idea of an existence of invisible 
the iiiYisibto. beings, ne recognizes the necessity of places for 
their residence, all nations assigning them habitations 
bevond the boundaries of the eartii. A local heaven and 
a local hell are found in every mythology. In Greece, 
as to heaven, there was a universal agreement that it was 
sitnated above the bine sky ; but as to hell, much difference 
of opinion prevailed. There were many who thought that 
it was a deep abyss in the interior of the earth, to which 
certain passages, such as the Acherusian cave in Bithynia, 

d. But those who with Anazimenes considered the 

th to be like a broad leaf floating in the air, and who 
accepted the doctrine that hell was divided into a Tartarus, 
or region of night on the left, and an Elysium, or region 
of dawn on the right, and that it was equally distant from 
all parts of the upper surface, were nearer to the original 
conception, which doubtless placed it on the under or 
shadowy side of the earth. The portals of descent were 
thus in the west, where the sun and stars set, though here 
and there were passages leading through the ground to 
the other side, such as those by which Hercules and 
Ulysses had gone. The place of ascent was in the east, 
and the morning twilight a reflection from the Elysian 
Fields. 

The picture of Nature thus interpreted has for its centre 
Theanthropo- ^® earth ; for its most prominent object, man. 
oentric sugB Whatever there is has been made for his pleasure^ 
ofthoai^t. ^y ^ minister to his use. To this belief that 
every thins is of a subordinate value compared with him- 
self, he dings with tenacity even in his most advanced 
mental state. 

Not without sun>rise do we trace the progress of the 
human mind. The barbarian, as a believer in sorcery, lives 
in incessant dread. All Nature seems to be at enmity with 
him and conspiring for his hurt. Out of the darkness he 
cannot tell what alarming spectre may emerge ; he may, 
with reason, fear that injury is concealed in every stone, 
and hidden behind every leaf. How wide is the interval 
from this terror-stricken condition to that state in which 
man persuades himself of the human destiny of the 
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mdverae! Yet, wonderful to be said, he parooa that 
interral at a single step. 

Li the infiwoy of the human laoe, geographical and 
astronomioal ideas are the same all over the world, for 
they are the interpretation of things according to outward 
appearances, the acoeptinff of phenomena as they are pre- 
sented, without any of &e corrections that reason may 
offer. This universality and homogeneity is nothing 
more than a manifestation of the uniform mode of action 
of human organization. 

But such homogeneous conclusions, such similar pictures, 
are strictly peculiar to the infancy of humanity, frmb imm 
The reasoning faculty at length inevitably makes {gj^^*^* 
itself felt, and diversities of interpretation ensue, ttve?"^ 
Comparative geography, oomp|arati ve astronomy, •■"^'■^ 
comparative theology thus arise, homogeneous at first, but 
soon exhibiting variations. 

To that tendency for personification which marks the 
early life of man are due many of the mythologic concep- 
tions. It was thus that the Hours, the Dawn, and Night 
with her black mantle bespangled with stars, introducuoii 
received their forms. Many of the most beau- of peiMmiflad 
tifnl legends were thus of a personified astro- ^""^ 
nomical origin; many were derived from terrestrial oi 
familiar phenomena. The clouds were thus made to be 
animated things ; a moving spirit was given to the storm, 
the dew, the wind. The sun setting in the glowing clouds 
of the west became Hercules in the fiery pile ; the morning 
dawn extinguished by the rising sun was embodied in 
the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. These legends still 
survive in India. 

But it must not be supposed that all Greek mythology 
can be thus explained. It is enough for us to examine the 
circumstances under which, for many ages, the European 
communities had been placed, to understand that they had 
forgotten much that their ancestors had brought The gndnai 
firom Asia. Much that was new had also spon- ^^^^ 
taneoualy arisen. The well-known variations of onSuieo- 
their theogony are not merely similar legends i«k*<»**^«^ 
of dijQEerent looklities, they are more frequently the succes- 
siTe improvements of one place. The general theme upon 
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which they are hased requireB the admiflsion of a primitive 
chaotic disturbance of incomprehensible gigantic powers, 
brought into subjection by Divine agency, that agency 
dividing and regulating the empire it had thus acquired 
in a harmonious way. To this general conception was 
added a multitude of adventitious ornaments, some of 
which were of a rude astronomical, some of a moral, some, 
doubtless, of a historical kind. The primitive chaotic 
conflicts appear under the form of the war of the Titans 
their end is the confinement of those giants in Tartarus 
whose compulsory subjection is the commencement of order 
thus Atlas, the son of lapetos, is made to sustain the vault 
of heaven in its western verge. The regulation of empire 
is shadowed forth in the subdivision of the universe 
The com- between Zeus and his brothers, he taking the 
SSe^St^ J^oavens, Poseidon the sea, and Hades the under 
ingmy- world, all having the earth as their common 
***°***^- theatre of action. The moral is prefigured by 
such myths as those of Prometheus and Epimeuieus, the 
fore-thinker and the after-thinker ; the historical in the 
deluge of Deucalion, the sieges of Thebes and of Troy. A 
harmony with human nature is established through the 
birth and marriage of the gods, and likewise by their 
sufferings, passions, and labours. The supernatural is 
gratified by Centaurs, Gbrgons, Harpies, and Cyclops. 

It would be in vain to attempt the reduction of such a 
patchwork system to any single principle, astronomical 
or moral, as some have tried to do — a system originating 
from no single point as to country or to time. The 
gradual growth of many ages, its diversities are due to 
many local circumstances. Like the romances of a later 
period, it will not bear an application of the ordinary rules 
of life. It recommended itself to a people who found 
pleasure in accepting without any question statements no 
matter how marvellous, impostures no matter how prepos- 
terous. Gods, heroes, monsters, and men might figure 
together without any outrage to probability when there 
was no astronomy, no geography, no rule of evidence, no 
standard of belief. But the downfall of such a system was 
inevitable as soon as men began to deal with facts ; as soon 
as history commenced to record, and philosophy to discuss. 
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Yet not without relootanoe was the faith of ao siany 
oenturiea given up. The extinction of a religion is not 
the abrupt movement of a day, it ia a secular process of 
many well-marked stages — the rise of doubt among the 
candid ; the dimpprobation of the conservative ; the defence 
of ideas fast becoming obsolete by the well-meaninj^, who 
hope that allegory and new interpretations ma^ give re- 
newed probability to what is , almost incredible. But 
dissent ends in denial at last. ^ '^ •• 

Before we enter upon the history of that intellectual 
movement which thus occasioned the ruin of the ancient 
system, we must bring to ourselves the ideas of the Greek 
of the eighth century before Christ, who thought that the 
blue sky is the floor of heaven, the habitation of the 
Olympian gods; that the earth, man's proper prtann^^ 
abode, is flat and circularly extended like a toonomjuMi 
plate beneath the starry canopy. On its rim is fs^^'^'f^' 
the circumfluous ocean, the source of the rivers, which all 
flow to the Mediterranean, appropriately in after ages so 
called, since it is in the midst, in the centre of the expanse 
of the land. ^' The sea-girt disk of the earth supports the 
vault of heaven.'' Impelled by a celestial energy, the sun 
and stars, issuing forth from the east, ascend with diffi- 
culty the crystalline dome, but down its descent they 
more readily hasten to their setting. No one can tell 
what they encoimter in the land of shadows beneath, nor 
what are the dangers of the way. In the morning the 
dawn mysteriously appears in the east, and swiftly spreads 
over the confines of the horizon; in the evening the 
twilight fades gradually away. Besides the celestial 
bodies, the cloucb are continufidly moving over Hie sky, 
for ever changing their colours and their shape. No one 
can tell whence the wind comes or whither it goes; 
perhaps it is the breath of that invisible divinity who 
launches the lightning, or of him who rests his bow 
against the cloud. Not without delight men contemplated 
the emerald plane, the sapphire dome, the border of 
silvery water, ever tranquil and ever flowing. j||g,u,,ig. 
Then, in the interior of the solid earth, or perhaps wotm umi tu 
on the other side of its plane — under world, "i***"^ 
as it was well termed — is the realm of Hades or Fluto, 
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the region of Night. From the inidBt of his dominion, that 
divinity, crowned with a diadem of ebony, and seated on 
a throne framed out of massive darkness, looks into the 
infinite abyss beyond, invisible himself to mortal eyes, but 
made known by the noctomal thnnder which is his 
weapon. The nnder world is also the realm to which 
spirits retire after death. At its portals, beneath the 
setting snn, is stationed a numerous tribe of spectres— 
Care, Sorrow, Disease, Age, Want, Fear, Famine, War, 
Toil, Death and her half-brother Sleep — ^Death, to whom 
it is useless for man to offer either prayers or sacrifica 
In that land of forgetfulness and shadows there is the 
unnavigable lake Avemus, Acheron, Styx, the groaning 
Cocytus, and Phlegethon, with its waves of fire. There 
are all kinds of monsters and forms of fearful import: 
Cerberus, with his triple head; Charon, freighting his 
boat with the shades of the dead; the Fates, in their 
garments of ermine bordered with purple ; the avenging 
Erinnys ; Bhadamanthus, before whom every Asiatic must 
render his account ; .^lacus, before whom every £urm)ean ; 
and ICinos, the dread arbiter of the pudgment-seat lliere, 
too, are to be seen those great criminals whose history is a 
warning to us : the giants, with dragons' feet extended iq 
the burning gulf for many a mile ; Phlegyas, in perpetuiJ 
terror of the stone suspended over him, which never falls ; 
Ixion chained to his wheel ; the daughters of Danaus still 
vainly trying to fill their sieve; Tantalus, immersed in 
water to his chin, yet tormented with unquenchable 
thirst; Sisyphus despairingly labouring at hiis ever-de- 
scending stone. Warned by such examples, we may learn 
not to contemn the gods. Beyond these sad scenes, ex- 
tending far to the right, are the plains of pleasure, the 
Elysian Fields ; and Lethe, the river of oblivion, of which 
whoever tastes, though he should ascend to the eastern 
boimdary of the earth, and return again to life and day. 
forgets whatever he has seen. 

If the interior or the under side of the earth is thus 
occupied by phantoms and half-animated shades of the 
dead, its upper surface, inhabited by man, has also its 
wonders. In its centre is the Mediterranean Sea, as vre 
have said, round which are placed all the known countries, 
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each Ml of its own mysteries and marvels. Of these how 
many we might recount if we followed the wanderings of 
Odyssens, or the voyage of Jason and his heroio tim Aho- 
comrades in the ship Argo^ when they went "•■•** ^''^'■■^ 
to seize the golden fleece of the speaking nun. We 
might tell of the Harpies, flying women-birds of obscene 
f(»rm; of the blind prophet; (m the Bymplegades, ael^ 
shutting rocks, between which, as if bpr miracle, the 
Argonauts passed, the clifib almost entrapping the stem of 
their vessel, but destined by fate from that portentous 
moment never to dose again; of the country of the 
Amazons, and of Prometheus groaning on the rook to 
which he was nailed, of the avenging eagle for ever 
hovering and for ever devouring ; of the land of .^tes, 
and of the bulls with brazen feet and flaming breath, and 
how Jason yoked and made them plough; of the en- 
chantress Medea, and the unffuent she concocted from 
herbs that grew where the blood of Pxt>metheus had 
dripped; of the field sown with dragons' teeth, and the 
mail-clad men that leaped out of the furrows; of the 
magical stone that divided them into two parties, and 
impelled them to fight each other; of the scaly dragon 
that guarded the golden fleece, and how he was lufied 
with a charmed potion, and the treasure carried away ; of 
the Biver Fhasis, through whose windings the Argo 
sailed into the circumfluous sea ; of the circumnavifiration 
round that tranquil stream to the sources of the Nue; of 
the Argonauts carrying their sentient, self-speaking idiip 
on their shoulders through the sweltering Libyan deserts ; 
of the island of Circe, the enchantress ; of the rock, with 
its grateful haven, which in the height of a tempest rose 
out of the sea to receive them; of the arrow shot by 
Apollo from his golden bow ; of the brazen man, the work 
of Hephsestos, who stood on the shore of Crete, and hurled at 
them as they passed vast fragments of stone; of their combat 
with him and their safe return to loloos ; and of the transx 
lation of the ship Argo by the goddess Athene to heaven. 

Such were some of the incidents of that celebrated 
voyage, the story of which enchanted all Greece before the 
Odyssey was written. I have not space to tell of the 
wonders that served to decorate the geography of those 
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iimefl. On the north there was the delicious country of 
Union of the *^® Hyperboreanfl, beyond the reach of winter; 
fMgnpUcAi in the west the garden of the Hesperides, in 
^^nur- ^iiicii grew apples of gold; in the east the 

groves and dancing-ground of the sun ; in the 
south the country of the blameless Ethiopians, whither 
the gods were wont to resort. In the Mediterranean 
itself the Sirens beguiled the passers-by with their songs 
near where Naples now stands ; adjoining were Scylla and 
Gharybdis; in Sicily were the one-eyed Cyclops and 
cannibal Lsastrygons. In the island of Erytheia the 
three-headed giant Geryon tended his oxen with a double- 
headed dog. I need not speak of the lotus-eaters, whose 
food made one forget his native country ; of the floating 
island of iBolus ; of the happy fields in which the horses 
of the sun were grazing ; of bulls and dogs of immortal 
breed; of hydras, gorgons, and chimeras; of the flying 
man Dsadalus, and the brazen chamber in which Danae 
was kept. There was no river, no grotto that had not its 
genius ; no island, no promontory without its legend. 

It is impossible to recall these antique myths without 
being satined that they are, for the most part, truly 
indigenous, truly of European growth. The seed may 
have been brought, as comparative philologists assert, from 
Asia, but it had luxuriantly germinated and developed 
under the sky of Europe. Of the legends, many are far 
from answering to their reputed Oriental source; their 

barbarism and indelicacy represent the state of 
Seoi^S"^ Europe. The outrage of Kronos on his father 
"•MJn<uoite Uranos speaks of the savagism of the times; 
Asayage . ^^ gtory of Dionysos tells of man-stealing and 
piracy; the rapes of Europa and Helen, of the abduc- 
tion of women. The dinner at which Itys was served 
up assures us that cannibalism was practised; the 
threat of Laomedon that he would sell Poseidon and 
Apollo for slaves shows how compulsory labour might be 
obtained. The polygamy of many heroes often appears in 
its worst form under the practice of sister-marriage, a 
crime indulged in from the King of Olympus downward. 
Upon the whole, then, we must admit that Greek my- 
thology indicates a barbarian social state, man-stealing. 
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piraqy, human saorifioe, polygamy, oaimibali8m« and orinMS 
of revenge that are unmentionable. A personal inter- 
pretation, snoh as man in his infanoy resorts to, is em- 
Dodied in circumstanoes suitable to a savage time. It was 
not until a later period that allegorioal phantasms, such 
as Death, and Sleep, and Dreams were introduced, and 
still later when the whole system was affected by Lydian, 
Phrygian, Assyrian, and Egyptian ideas. 

Not only thus from their intrinsic nature, but also from 
their recorded gradual development, are we warranted in 
imputing to the greater part of the myths an ,j^^ miduAi 
indigenous origin. The theogony of Homer is imiimvwiMm 
extended by Hesiod in many essential points, ^"y^^w^c 
He prefixes the dynasty of Uranos, and differs 
in minor conceptions, as in the character of the Ch^dops. 
The Orphic theogony is again another advance, having 
new fictions and new personages, as in the case of 
Zagreus, the homed child of Jupiter by his own daughter 
Persephone. Indeed, there is hardly one of the great and 
venerable gods of Olympus whose character does not 
change with his age, and, seen from this point of view, 
the origin of the loniophiloeophy becomes a necessary 
step in the advance. That philosophy, as we m,^,^^^,^ 
shall soon find, was due not only to the ex- temiencj is to 
pansion of the Greek intellect and the necessary *^^^ 
improvement of Greek morals; an extraneous ^ °**i"3r- 
cause, the sudden opening of the Egyptian ports, 670 &c., 
accelerated it. European religion beoame more mysterious 
and more solemn. European philosophy learned the 
error of its chronolc^y, and the necessity of applying 
a more strict and correct standard of evidence for ancient 
events. 

It was an ominous circumstance that the Ionian Greeks, 
who first began to philosophize, commenced their labours 
by depersonifying the elements, and treating not of Zeus, 
Poseidon, and Hades, but of Air, Water, Fire. The 
destruction of theol<^cal conceptions led irresbtibly to 
the destruction of religious practices. To divinities 
whose existence he denied, the philosopher ceased to 
pray. Of what use were sacrificial offerings and entieatiee 
directed to phantasms of the imagination ? but advantages 
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might aoorne from the phjsioal study of the impersonal 
elements. 

Greek religion contained within itself the principles of 
its own destmction. It is for the sake of thoroughly 
appreciating this that I have been led into a detail of 
what some of my readers may be disposed to 
^ZrvuMaa of regard as idle and useless myths. Two oircum- 
uS*^ wbm stances of inevitable occurrence insured the 

"" eventual overthrow of the whole system ; they 

were geographical discovery and the rise of philosophical 
criticism. Our attention is riveted by the fact that, two 
thousand years later, the same thing again occurred on a 
greater scale. 

As to the geographical discovery, how was it possible 
by geographi- that au the marvels of the Mediterranean and 
cri diflcovery. Black Seas, the sorcerers, enchanters, giants, 
and monsters of the deep, should survive when those seas 
were daily crossed in all directions ? How was it possible 
that the notion of a flat earth, bounded by the horizon 
and bordered by the circumfluous ocean, could maintain 
itself when colonies were being founded in Gkul, and 
the Phoenicians were bringing tin from beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules ? Moreover, it so happened that many 
of the most astounding prodigies were affirmed to be in 
fche track which circumstances had now made the chief 
pathway of commerce. Not only was there a certainty of 
the destruction of mythical geography as thus presented 
on the plane of the earth looking upward to day ; there 
was also an imminent risk, as many pious persons foresaw 
and dreaded, that what had been asserted as respects the 
interior, or the other face looking downward into night, 
would be involved in the ruin too. Well, therefore, might 
they make the struggle they did for the support of the 
ancient doctrine, taking the only course possible to them, 
of converting what had been affirmed to be actual events 
into allegories, under which, they said, the wisdom of 
ancient times had concealed many sacred and mysterious 
things. But it is apparent that a system forced to this 
necessity is fast hastening to its end. 

Nor was it maritime discovery only that thus removed 
Gsibulous prodigies and gave rise to new ideas. In. due 
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oooTBe of time the Haoedonittn expedition opened a new 
world to the Greeks and preeented tnem with real wonders; 
dimatee in marveUons diversity, vast deserts, FkuuoM 
mountains oovered with eternal snow, salt seas aurrdsn- 
far from the ocean, oolossal animals, and men of ^SiSa^ 
every shade of oolourand every form of religion. *>i^*^ 
The nnmerons Greek ooloniee founded all over Asia gave 
rise to an incessant locomotion, and caused these natural 
objects to make a profound and permanent impression on 
the Hellenic mind. If through the Bactnan empire 
European ideas were transmitted to the far East, through 
that and other similar channels Asiatic ideas found their 
way to Europe. 

At the dawn of trustworthy history, the Phoenicians were 
masters of the Mediterranean Sea. Europe was 
altogether barbarous. On the very verge of S^JSSJSJ"* 
Asiatic civilization the lliraoians scalped their nn<na oom. 
enemies and tattooed themselves ; at the other ^""^ 
end of the continent the Britons daubed their bodies with 
ochre and woad. Contemporaneous Egyptian sculptures 
show the Europeans dressed in skins like savages. It 
was the instinct of the Phoenicians everywhere to establish 
themselves on islands and coasts, and thus, for a long time, 
they maintained a maritime supremacy. By degrees a 
spirit of adventure was engendered among the Greekt^. 
In 1250 B.a they sailed round the Euxine, giving rise to 
the myth of the Argonautic voyage, and creating a 
profitable traffic in gold, dried fish, and com. They na<f 
also become infamous for their freebooting practices. 
From every coast they stole men, women, and children, 
thereby maintaining a considerable slave-trade, the relic 
of which endures to our time in the traffic for Circassian 
women. Minos, King of Crete, tried to suppress these 

Siracies. His attempts to- obtain the dominion of the 
[editerranean were imitated in succession by the Lydians, 
Thracians, Bhodians, the latter being the inventors of the 
first maritime code, subsequently incorporated into Roman 
law. The manner in which these and the inhabitants of 
other towns and islands supplanted one another shows on 
what trifling circumstances the dominion of the eastern 
basin depended. Meantime Tyrian seamen stealthily 
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sailed beyond the PillaTS of Hercnles, visitm^ the Canaries 
and Azores, and bringing tin from the British Islands. 
Thej used every precaution to keep their secret to them- 
selves. The adventurous Greeks foUowed those mysterious 
navigators step by step ; but in the time of Homer they 
were so restricted to the eastern basin that Italy may be 
said to have been to them an unknown land. The 
Phocseans first explored the western basin ; one of their 
colonies built Marseilles. At length Coleus of Samos 
passed through the frowning gateway of Hercules into 
the circumfluous sea, the Atlantic Ocean. No little 
interest attaches to the first colonial cities ; they dotted 
the shores from Sinope to Saguntum, and were at once 
trading depdts and foci of wealth. In the earliest times 
the merchant was his own captain, and sold his commo- 
dities by auction at the place to which he came. The 
primitive and profitable commerce of the Mediterranean 
was peculiar — it was for slaves, mineral products, and 
articles of manufacture; for, running coincident with 
parallels of latitude, its agricultural products were not 
very varied, and the wants of its populations the same. 
But tin was brought from the Cassiterides, amber from 
the Baltic, and dyed goods and worked metals from Syria. 
"Wherever liic ( trades centred, the germs of taste and 
iiit^li);t r'*^ wi've developed ; thus the Etruscans, in whose 
haiitlfi WHH i}te .iiL^^cr trade across Germany, have left many 
T^Me-h of ui*At love of art. Though a mysterious, they 
vct'ti" lictrdly a gloomy race, as a great modem author hsts 
u apposed, if we may judge from iSeir beautiful remains. 

Added to the effect of geographical discovery was the 
Effect of development of philosophical criticism. It is 
phiioflophicai observed that soon after the first Olympiad the 
eritidsm. Qxeek intellect very rapidly expanded. When- 
ever man reaches a certain point in his mental progress, 
he will not be satisfied with less than an application of 
existing rules to ancient events. Experience has taught 
him that the course of the world to-day is the same as it 
was yesterday ; he unhesitatingly believes that this will 
also hold good for to-morrow. He will not bear to 
contemplate any break in the mechanism of history ; he 
will not be satisfied with a mere uninquiring faith, but 
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inaists upon having the same voucher for an old fiM>t that 
he requires for one that is new. Before the face of History 
Mythology cannot stand. 

The operation of this principle is seen in all directions 
throughout Greek literature after the date that has been 
mentioned, and this the more strikingly as the ^^ 
time is later. The national intellect became uterarrnMn 
more and more ashamed of the fables it had '^f^n^ 
believed in its infancy. Of the legends, some are ^ 
allegorized, some are modified, some are repudiated. The 
great tragedians accept the myths in the aggregate, but 
decline them in particulars ; some of the poets transform 
or allegorize them ; some use them ornamentally, as grace- 
ful decorations. It is evident that between the educated 
and the vulgar classes a divergence is taking place, 
that the best men of the times see the necessity of 
either totally abandoning these cherished fictions to the 
lower orders, or of gradually replacing them with some- 
thing more suitable. Such a frittering away of sacred 
things was, however, very far from meeting with public 
approbation in Athens itself, although so many people in 
that city had reached that state of mental development in 
which it was impossible for them to continue to accept the 
national faith. They tried to force themselves to believe 
that there must be something true in that which had been 
believed by so many great and pious men of old, which 
had approved itself by lasting so many centuries, and of 
which it was by the common people asserted that absolute 
demonstration could be given. But it was in vain ; 
intellect had outgrown faith. They had come into that 
condition to which all men are liable — ^aware of the fallacy 
of their opinions, yet angry that another should remind 
them thereof. When the social state no longer permitted 
them to take the life of a philosophical offender, they 
found means to put upon him such an invisible pressure 
as to present him the choice of orthodoxy or beggary. 
Thus uiey disapproved of Euripides permitting his cli^rac- 
ters to indulge in any sceptical reflections, and discounte- 
nanced the impiety so obvious in the ' Prometheus Bound ' 
of iBschylus. It was by appealing to this sentiment that 
Aristophanes added no little to the excitement against 
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Socrates. They who are doubting themselyeB are often 
loudest in public denunciations of a similar state in 
others. 

If thus the poets, submitting to common sense, had so 
rapidly fSedlen away from the national belief, the philoso- 
jihers pursued the same course. It soon became the universal 
Seceisionortiie impression that there was an intrinsic opposition 
phiio8(^ben. between philosophy and religion, and herein 
public opinion was not mistaken ; the fact that polytheism 
furnished a religious explanation for every natural event 
made it essentially antagonistic to science. It was the 
uncontrollable advance of knowledge that overthrew Greek 
religion. Socrates himself never hesitated to denounce 
physics for that tendency ; and the Athenians extended 
nis principles to his own pursuits, their strong common 
sense telling them that the philosophical cultivation of 
ethics must be equally bad. He was not loyal to science, 
but sought to support his own views by exciting a theo- 
logical odium against his competitors — ^a cnme that 
educated men ought never to forgive. In the tragedy that 
ensued the Athenians only paid him in bis own coin. The 
immoralities imputed to tiiie gods were doubtless strongly 
calculated to draw the attention of reflecting men, but the 
essential nature of the pursuit in which the Ionian and 
Italian schools were engaged bore directly on the doctrine 
of a providential government of the world. It not only 
turned into a fiction the time-honoured dogma of the 
omnipresence of the Olympian divinities — it even struck 
at their very existence, by leaving them nothing to do. 
For those personifications it introduced impersoneS nature 
or the elements. Instead of uniting scientific interpreta- 
tions to ancient traditions, it modSed and moulded the 
old traditions to suit the apparent requirements of science. 
We shall subsequently see what was the necessary issue of 
this — the Divinity became excluded from the world he had 
made, the supernatural merged in natural agency; Zeus 
was superseded by the air, Poseidon by the water ; and 
while some of the philosophers received in silence the 
popular legends, as was the case with Socrates, or, like 
Plato, regarded it as a patriotic duty to accept the publio 
£Edth, others, like Xenophanes, denounced the whole as 
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an ancient blunder, conyerted by time into a natioiuJ 
impofltoie. 

As I shall have ocoaaon to speak of Gheek philoeophy in 
a detailed manner, it is tumeceesary to enter into ower 
particulars here. For the present purpose it is ABtagoataBoC 
enough to understand that it was radically MteMiiad 
oppomd to the national faith in all countries P**"*^*^ 
and at all times, from its origin with Thales down to 
the latest critic of the Alexandrian school. 

As it was with philosophers, so it was with historians ; 
the rise of true history brought the same result amm^km «r 
as the rise of true philosophy. In this instance ^****"^ 
there was added a special drcumstance which gave 
to the movement no little force. Whatever might be 
the feigned fiBtcts of the Grecian foretime, they were 
altogether outdone in antiquity and wonder by the actual 
history of Egypt. What was a pious man like Herodotus 
to thmk when he found that, at the very period he had 
supposed a superhuman state of things in his native 
country, the ordinary passage of affiurs was taking place 
on the banks of the Nile? And so indeed it had been for 
untold ages. To every one engaged in recording recent 
events, it must have been obvious that a chronology 
applied where the actors are superhuman is altogether 
without basis, and that it is a delusion to transfer the 
motives and thoughts of men to those who are not men. 
Under such ciroumstancee there is a strong inducement to 
decline traditions altogether; for no plmosophioeJ mind 
will ever be satisfied with different tests for the present 
and the past, but will insist that actions and their sequences 
were the same in the foretime as now. 

Thus for many ages stood affiftiis. One after another, 
historians, philosophers, critics, poets, had given up the 
national faith, and lived under a pressure perpetually laid 
upon them by the public, adopting generally, as their 
most convenient course, an outward compliance with the 
religious requirements of the state. Herodotus uniTtiwidto 
cannot reconcile the inconsistencies of the Trojan beuef ortu 
War with his knowledge of human actions; '••'°*'- 
Thucydides does not dare to express his disbelief of it; 
Eratostheneci sees contradictions between the voyage of 
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Odysaens and the truths of geography; Anazagoras is 
oondemned to death for impiety, and only through the 
exertions of the ehief of the state is his sentence mercifully 
oommuted to banishment. Plato, seeing things from a very 
general point of view, thinks it expedient, upon the whole, 
to prohibit the cultivation of the higher branches of physios. 
Euripides tries to free himself from the imputation of 
heresy as best he may. ^schylus is oondemned to be 
stoned to death for blasphemy, and is only saved by his 
brother Aminias raising his mutilated arm — he had lost his 
hand in the battle of Salamis. Socrates stands his trial, and 
has to drink hemlock. Even great statesmen like Pericles 
had become entangled in the obnoxious opinions. No one 
has anything to say in explanation of the marvellous dis- 
appearance of demigods and heroes, why miracles are 
ended, or why human actions alone are now to be seen in 
the world. An ignorant public demands the instant punish- 
ment of every suspected man. In their estimation, to 
distrust the traditions of the past is to be guilty of treason 
to the present. 

But all this confusion and dissent did not arise without 
Attempts at a an attempt among well-meaning men at a refor- 
reformation. mation. Some, and they were, perhaps, the 
most advanced intellectually, wished that the priests should 
abstain from working any more miracles; that relics 
should be as little used as was consistent with the 
psychical demands of the vulgar, and should be gradusJly 
alMindoned ; that philosophy should no longer be outraged 
with the blasphemous anthropomorphisms of the Olympian 
deities. Some, less advanced, were disposed to reconcile 
all difficulties by regarding the myths as allegorical; some 
wished to transform them so as to bring them into harmony 
with the existing social state; some would give them 
altogether new interpretations. With one, though the 
fact of a Trojan War is not to be denied, it was only the 
eidolon of Helen whom Paris carried away; with another 
expressions, perhaps onoe intended to represent actual 
events, are dwindled into mere forms of speech. Un- 
willing to reject the attributes of the Olympian divinities, 
their human passions and actions, another asserts that 
they must onoe have all existed as men. While one 
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denounces the impudent atheists who find fault with the 
myths of the Iliad, ignorant of its allegorical meaning, 
another resolves all its heroes into the elements ; and stul 
another, hoping to reconcile to the improved moral sense 
of the times the indecencies and wickednesses of the gods, 
imputes them all to demons ; an idea which found much 
favour at first, but became singularly fatal to polytheism 
in the end. 

In apparent inconsistency with this declining state of 
belief in the higher classes, the multitude, without 
oonoem, indulged in the most surprising super- inyrt«r«tei» 
stitions. With them it was an age of relics, of pcnuuon of 
weeping statues, and winking pictures. The *'*»^''»*"- 
tools with which the Trojan horse was made might stiH 
be seen at Metapontum, the sceptre of Pelops was still 
preserved at ChsBroneia, the spear of Achilles at Phaselis, 
the sword of Memnon at Nicomedia; the Tegeates could 
still show the hide of the Calydonian boar, very many 
cities boasted their possession of the true palladium from 
Troy. There were statues of Athene that could brandish 
spears, paintings that could blush, images that could 
sweat, and numberless shrines and sanctuaries at which 
miracle-cures were performed. Into the hole through 
which the deluge of Deucalion receded the Athenians s^ 
poured a customary sacrifice of honey and meal. He 
would have been an adventurous man who risked any 
observation as to its inadequate size. And though the 
sky had been proved to be only space and stars, and not 
the firm floor of Olympus, he who had occasion to refer to 
the flight of the gods from mountain tops into xheir jeaioog 
heaven would find it to his advantage to make intoiennoe of 
no astronomical remark. No adverse allusions **"*^ 
to the poems of Homer, Arctinus, or Lesches were 
tolerated; he who perpetrated the blasphemy of deper- 
sonifying the sun went in peril of death. It was not 
permitt^ that natural phenomena should be substituted 
for Zeus and Poseidon ; whoever was suspected of believing 
that Helios and Selene were not gods, would do well 
to purge himself to public satisfaction. The people vindi- 
cated their superstition in spite of all geographical and 
physical difficulties, and, far from concerning themselves 
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with the oontradiotionB which had exerted snch an 
influence on the thinking classes, practically asserted the 
needlessness of any historical evidence. 

It is altogether erroneous to suppose that polytheism 
mantained its ground as a living force until the 
the^leouiie period of Constantine and Julian. Its downfall 
Pob^eiML commenced at the time of the opening of the 
Egyptian ports. Nearly a thousand years were 
required for its consummation. The change first occurred 
among the higher classes, and made its way slowly 
through the middle ranks of society. For many centuries 
the two agencies — geographical discovery, arising from 
increasing commerce and the Macedonian expedition, 
and philosophical criticism — silently continued their in- 
cessant worx, and yet it does not appear that they could 
ever produce a change in the lowest and most numerous 
division of the social grade. In process of time, a third 
influence was added to the preceding two, enabling them 
to address themselves even to the humblest rank of life ; 
Theseoondary ^^ influence was the rise of the Boman power. 
cftUMiofits It produced a wonderful activity all over the 
downiUL Mediterranean Sea and throughout the adjoining 
countries. It insured perpetual movements in all direc- 
tions. Where there had been only a single traveller there 
were now a thousand legionaries, merchants, government 
officials, with their long retinues of dependents and slaves. 
Where formerly it was only the historian or philosopher 
in his retirement who compared or contrasted the laws 
and creeds, habits and customs of different nations 
incorrectly reported, now the same things were vividly 
brought under the personal observation of multitudes. 
The crowd of gods and goddesses congregated in Bome 
served only to bring one another into disrepute and 
ridicule. 

Long, therefore, previous to the triumph of Christianity, 
paganism must be considered as having been iiTetrievably 
ruined. Doubtless it was the dreadful social prospect 
Theaiannof ^^^re them — the apparent impossibility of pre- 
nod and re- venting the whole world from falling into a 
Bgious BMii. ^ti^y godless state, that not only reconciled so 
many great men to give their support to the ancient system. 
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but even to look without disapprobation on that phyBioal 
violenoe to which the uneduoated multitude, incapaole of 
judging, were so often willing to resort. They never 
anticipated that any new system could be introduced 
which should take itie place of the old, worn-out one; 
they had no idea that reuef in this respect was so dose at 
hand ; unless, perhaps, it might have been Plato, p,^^, ^ 
who, profoundly recognizing that, though it is a hmIj aw tht 
hard and tedious process to change radically the *^' 
ideas of common men, yet that it is easy to persuade them 
to accept new names if they are permitted to retain old 
things, proposed that a regenerated system should be 
introduced, with ideas and forms suited to the existing 
social state, prophetically asserting that the world would 
very soon become accustomed to it, and give to it an 
implicit adhesion. 

In this description of the origin and decline of Greek 
religion I have endeavoured to bring its essential features 
into strong relief. Its fall was not sudden, as many have 
supposed, neither was it accomplished by extraneous 
violence. There was a slow, and, it must be emphatically 
added, a spontaneous decline. But, if the affairs of men 
pass in recurring cycles — if the course of events with one 
individual has a resemblance to the course of 1^0^^ 
events with another — if there be analogies in moTementbafl 
the progress of nations, and Gircumstanoes re- ^^^SSn^ 
appear after due periods of time, the sucoestdon >caie^ilu 
of events thus displayed before us in the ^'"^"^ 
intellectual history of Greece may perhaps be recognised 
again in grander proportions on me tiieatre of all Europe. 
If there is for tne human mind a predetermined order 
of development, may we not reasonably expect that the 
phenomena we have thus been noticing on a small scale in 
a single nation will reappear on the great scale in a 
continent ; that the philosophical study of this history of 
Uie past will not only serve as an interpretation of many 
drcomstances in the history of Europe in the Dark and 
Middle Ages, but will also be a guide to us in pointing 
out future events as respects all mankind ? For, though 
it is true that the Greek intellectual movement was 
anticipated, as respects its completion, by being enveloped 
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and swallowed up in the slower but more gigantic move- 
ments of the southern European mind, just as a little 
expanding circle upon the sea may be obliterated and 
borne away by more imposing and impetuous waves, so 
even the movement of a continent may be lost in the 
movement of a world. It was criticism and physical 
discovery, and intellectual activity, arising from political 
concentration, that so profoundly affected the modes of 
Grecian thought, and criticism and discovery have within 
the last four hundred years done the same in all Europe. 
To one who forms his expectations of the future from the 
history of the past — ^who recalls the effect produced by the 
establishment of the Boman empire, in permitting free 
personal intercommunication among all the Mediterranean 
nations, and thereby not only destroying the ancient 
forms of thought which for centuries had resisted all 
other means of attack, but also replacing them by a homo- 
geneous idea — ^it must be apparent that the- wonderfully 
increased facilities for locomotion, the inventions of our 
own age, are the ominous precursors of a vast philosophical 
revolution. 

Between that period during which a nation has been 
governed by its imagination and that in which it submits 
to reason, there is a melancholy interval. The constitu- 

The oraaoizap *^^^ ^^ °""^ ^ ^^^^ *^*» ^^^ * ^^^8 *™® after 

tioQ of hypo- he has discovered the incorrectness of the ideas 
"*'^* prevailing around him, he shrinks from openly 

emancipating himself from their dominion, and, con- 
strained by the force of circumstances, he becomes a 
hypocrite, publicly applauding what his private judg- 
ment condemns. Where a nation is making this passage, 
so universal do these practices become that it may be 
truly said hypocrisy is organized. It is possible that 
whole communities might be found living in this de- 
plorable state. Such, I conceive, must have been the case 
in many parts of the Boman empire just before the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Even after ideas have given 
way in public opinion, their political power may outlive 
their intellectual vigour, and produce the disgracefal effect 
we here consider. 
It is not to be concealed, however, that, to some extent^ 
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this evil is incident to the poBition of things. Indeed, it 
wonld be unfortunate if national hypocrisy could not find 
a better excuse for itself than in that of the individuaL In 
civilized life, society is ever under the imperious necessity 
of moving onward in legal forms, nor can such forms be 
avoided without the most serious disasters ensuing. To 
absolve communities too abruptly from the restraints of 
ancient ideas is not to give them liberty, but to throw 
them into political vagabondism, and hence it is that 
great statesmen will authori7e and even compel ob- 
servances the essential significance of which has dis< 
appeared, and the intellectual basis of which has been 
undermined. Truth reaches her full action by degrees, 
and not at once ; she first operates upon the reason, the 
influence bein^ purely intellectual and individual; she 
then extends her sphere, exerting a moral control, par- 
ticularly through public opinion ; at last she gathers for 
herself physical and political force. It is in the time 
consumed in this gradual passage that organized hypocrisy 
prevails. To bring nations to surrender themselves to 
new ideas is not the afElair of a day. 
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DIGBESSIOX ON HINDU THEOLOGY AND EGTPTIAK 
CIVILIZATION. 

Oemparaiive Theology of India ; iU Phate of Soreery ; its AnthropO' 
eentric Phase. 

YsDAiBM the ContemplaHon of Matter^ or AdoraUon of Nature, aei 
foHh in the Vedae and InUihOei of Menu.— The Univeree it God.— 
Trantmutationofthe World.— Doctrine of EmanaUon.—TranenUgra^ 
Hon. — Abeorption. — Penitential Servieee. — Happinese in Aheoluto 
Quietude. 

Buddhism the Contempiation of Force.— The supreme impertonal Power, 
— Nature of the World— of Man. — The Passage of every thing to 
Nonentity.— Development of Buddhism into a tfast monastic System 
marked by intense Selfishness. — Its practical Oodlessness. 

Egtpt a mysterious CJauntry to the M Europeans. — Its History, great 
public Works, and foreign Belations. — Antiquity of its Civilization and 
Art. — Its Philosophy, hieroglyphic Literature, and peculiar Agriculture. 

Bise of dvUigation in rainless Countries.— Geography, Geology, and 
Topography of Egypt. — The Inundations of the NUe lead to 
Astronomy, 

ComparaHve Theology of Egypt.— Animal Worsh^, Star Worship. — 
Impersonation of Divine Attributes— Pantheism.— The Trinities of 
Egypt. — Incarnation. — Bedemption. — Future Judgment — Trial of 
the Dead. — Bittuds and Ceremonies. 

At this stage of our examination of European intellectual 
development, it wiU be proper to consider briefly two 
foreign influences — ^Indian and Egyptian — which affected 
it. 

From the relations existing between the Hindu and 
European families, as described in the preceding chapter, 
Of Hindu a comparison of their intellectual progress 
phuosopby. presents no little interest. The moyement of 
the elder branch indicates the path through which the 
yoimger is travelling, and the goal to which it tends. In 
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the advanoed oondition under which we live we notioD 
Oriental ideas perpetoallj emerging in a fragmentary way 
from the obflonrities of modem metaphysios— they are the 
indications of an intellectual phase through which the 
Indo-European mind must pass. And when we consider 
the ready manner in which tnese ideas have been adopted 
throughout China and the entire East, we may, perhaps, 
extend our conclusion from the Indo-European family to 
the entire human race. From this we may also infer how 
unphiloBophical and vain is the expectation of those who 
would attempt to restore the aged populations of Asia to 
our state. Their intellectual condition has passed onward, 
never more to return. It remains for them only to 
advance as far as they may in their own line and to die, 
leaving their place to others of a different constitution and 
of a renovated blood. In life there is no going back ; the 
morose old man can never resume the genial confidence of 
maturity ; the youth can never return to the idle and use- 
less occupations, the frivolous amusements of boyhood; 
even the boy is parted by a long step from the innocent 
credulity of the nursery. 

The earlier stages of the comparative theology of India 
are now inaccessible. At a time so remote as to be 
altogether prehistoric the phase of sorcery had «^_,^^ 
been passed through. In the most ancient mxJnr^ 
records remaining the Hindu mind is dealing ffff!5^y°" 
with anthropocentric conceptions, not, however, 
80 much of the physical as of the moral kind. Man had 
oome to the conclusion that his chief concern is with himself. 
'* Thou wast alone at the time of thy birth, thou wilt be 
alone in the moment of death ; alone thou must answer at 
the bar of the inexorable Judge.'* 

From this point there are two well-marked steps of 
advance, llie first reaches the consideration oanuMntire 
of material nature; the second, which is very ^|^^"^ 
grandly and severely philosophical, contemplates d£ecS>^^ 
the universe under the conceptions of space and m«««. *'©«»■ 
force alone. The former is exemplified in the Yedas and 
Institutes of Menu, the latter in Buddhism. In neither of 
theee stages do the ideas lie idle as mere abstractions ; they 
introduce a moral plan, and display a constructive power 
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not equalled even bj the Italian papal system. Thej take 
VfldAinn charge not only of the individual, but regulate 
tempiatet ' Bociety, and show their influence in accomplish' 
dhtemfwoe' ing political organizations* commanding our 
attention from their prodigious extent, and 
venerable for their antiquity. 

I shall, therefore, briefly refer, first, to the older, Ye- 
daism, and then to its successor^ Buddhism. 

Among a people possessing many varieties of climate, 
and familiar with some of the grandest aspects of Nature 
— ^mountains the highest upon earth, noble rivers, a vegeta- 
tion incomparably luxuriant, periodical rains, tempestuous 
monsoons, it is not surprising that there should have been 
Vfldaism is ^^ admiration for the material, and a tendency 
fehe Ariontion to the worship of Nature. These spectacles leave 
of Nature. ^^ indelible impression on the thoughts of man, 
and, the more cultivated the mind, the more profoundly 
are they appreciated. 

The Vcdas, which are the Hindu Scriptures, and of 
which there are four, the Rig, Yagust, Saman and Athar- 
TheVedM '^*^» *^ asserted to have been revealed by 
and their Brahma. The fourth is, however, rejected by 
doctrines. gome authorities and bears internal evidence of 
a later composition, at a time when hierarchical power 
had become greatly consolidated. These works are written 
in an obsolete Sanscrit, the parent of the more recent 
idiom. They constitute the basis of an extensive literature, 
Upavedas, Angas, &o.y of connected works and commen- 
taries. For the most part they consist of hymns suitable 
for public and private occasions, prayers, precepts, legends, 
and dogmas. The Rig, which is the oldest, is composed 
chiefly of hymns, the other three of liturgical formulas. 
They are of different periods and of various authorship, 
internal evidence seeming to indicate that if the later 
were composed by priests, the earlier were the production 
of military chieftains. They answer to a state of society 
advanced from the nomad to the municipal condition. 
They are based upon an acknowledgment of a universal 
TheVedadoo- Spirit pervading all things. Of this God they 
•fine of God, therefore necessarily acknowledge the unity: 
*' There is in truth but one Deity, the Supreme Spirit^ tihe 
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Lord of the univerae, whose work is the nniyene.'' ** The 
Ood ahove all gods, who oreated the earth, the andorth* 
heavens, the waters." The world, thus oon- '^*'"**- 
sidered as an emanation of God, is therefore a part of him ; 
it is kept in a visible state by his energy, and would 
instantly disappear if that energy were for a moment 
withdrawn, liven as it is, it is undergoing unoeasing 
transformations, every thing beine in a transitory condi* 
tion. The moment a given phase is reached, it is departed 
from, or ceases. In these perpetual movements the present 
can scaroelv be said to have any existence, for as the Past 
is ending the Future has begun. 

In such a never-ceasing career all material things are 
urged, their forms continually changing, and returning, 
as it were, through revolving cycles to similar states. 
For this reason it is that we may regard our earth, and 
the various celestial bodies, as havine had a itotrmnifor^ 
moment of birth, as having a time of continuance, >b«**<*^ 
in which they are passing onward to an inevitable destruc- 
tion, and that after the lapse of countless ages similar 
pn^resses will be made, and similar series of events will 
occur again and again. 

But in this doctrine of universal transformation there is 
something more than appears at first. The theology of 
India is underlaid with rantheism. '* God is One because 
he is All." The Yedas, in speaking of tlie rela- it ig th» viii- 
tion of nature to God, make use of the expression Mmbunoe or 
that he is the Material as well as the Cause of ^^ 
the universe, "the Clay as well as the Potter,'* They 
convey the idea that while there is a pervading spirit 
existing everywhere of the same nature as the soid of 
man, though differing from it infinitely in degree, visible 
nature is essentially and inseparably connected therewith ; 
that as in man the body is perpetuaUy undergoing changes, 
perpetually decaying and being renewed, or, as in the case 
of the whole human species, nations come into existence 
and pass away, yet still there continues to exist what may 
be termed the universal human mind, so for ever associated 
and for ever connected are the material and the spiritual. 
And under this aspect we must contemplate the Supreme 
Being, not merely as a presiding intellect, but as illustrated 
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bj the parallel case of man, whose mental piinoinle shows 
no tokens except throoffh its connexion with tne body ; 
so matter, or nature, or the visible nniverse, is to be looked 
upon as the corporeal manifestation of God. 

Secular changes taking place in visible objects, especially 
those of an astronomical kind, thus stand as the gigantic 
ThenatiiM of oonntcrparts both as to space and time of the 
muDdMie microscopic changes which we recognize as 
***°*~* occurring in the body of man. However, in 
adopting these views of the relations of material nature 
and spirit, we must continually bear in mind that matter 
*' has no essence independent of mental perception ; that 
existence and perceptibility are convertible terms; that 
external appearances and sensations are illusory, and 
would vanish into nothing if the divine energy which 
alone sustains them were suspended but for a moment." 

As to the relation between the Supreme Being and man, 
ortbeioaiof the soul is a portion or particle of that all- 
■~^ pervading principle, the Universal Intellect or 

Soul of the World, detached for a while from its primitive 
source, and placed in connexion wilii the bodily frame, 
but destined by an inevitable necessity sooner or later to 
be restored and rejoined — as inevitably as rivers run 
back to be lost in the ocean from which they arose. 
" That Spirit," says Varuna to his son, " from which all 
created beings proceed, in which, having proceeded, they 
Its final ab- ^^®» toward which they tend, and in which they 
■ontion in are at last absorbed, that Spirit study to know : 
it is the Great One." Since a multitude of moral 
considerations assure us of the existence of evil in the world, 
and since it is not possible for so holy a thing as the spirit 
of man to be exposed thereto without undergoing contami- 
nation, it comes to pass that an unfitness may be contracted 
for its rejoining the infinitely pure essence from which it 
was derived, and hence arises the necessity of its under- 
Of purifying goin^ a course of purification. And as the life of 
P«>«°<^ man is often too short to afford the needful oppor- 
tunity, and, indeed, its events, in many instances, tend 
rather to increase than to diminish the stain, the season 
of purification is prolonged by perpetuating a connexion 
cf the sinful spirit with other forms, and permitting its 
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tranfimigiation to other bodies, in whioh, bj the penanoe 
it undergoes, and the trials to whioh it is ex- ^^ ^^^ 
pofiHsd, its iniquity may be washed away, and miaratioiior 
satisflEMHx>ry preparation be made for its absorp- '"^ 
tion in the ooean of infinite pnrity. Considering thns the 
relation in which all animated nature stands to ns, beins 
a meohanism for purification, this doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of the soul leads neoessarily to other doctrines of 
a moral kind, more particularly to a profound respect for 
life under every form, human, animal, or insect. 

The forms of animal life, therefore, furnish a grand 
penitential mechanism for man. Such, on these i,^ , 
principles, is their teleological explanation. In nae or 
JSuropean philosophy there is no equivalent or ^^ 
counterpart of this view. With us animal life is purpose* 
less. Hereafter we shall find that in Egypt, though the 
doctrine of transmigration must of course have tended to 
similar suggestions, it became disturbed in its practical 
application by the base fetich notions of the indigenous 
AMcan population. Hence the doctrine was cherii£ed by 
the learned for philosophical reasons, and by the multitude 
for the harmony of its results with their idolatries. 

From such theological dogmas a religious system ob- 
viously springs having for its object to hasten the puri- 
fication of the soul, that it may the more quickly enter on 
absolute happiness, which is only to be found in absolute 
rest. The methods of shortening its wanderings and bring- 
ing it to repose are the exercises of a pious of_yp„ 
life, penance, and prayer, and more especially ino£»ofd». 
a profound contemplation of the existence ^*'****"" 
and attributes of the Supreme Being. In this profound 
contemplation many holy men have passed their lives. 

Such is a brief statement of Yedic theolo^, as exhibited 
in the connected doctrines of the Nature of God, Universal 
Animation, Transmutation of the World, Emanation of 
the Soul, Manifestation of Visible Things, Transmigration, 
Absorption, tiie uses of Penitential Services, and Con- 
templation for the attainment of Absolute Happiness in 
Absolute Best. The Yedas also recognize a series of 
creatures superior to man, the gods of the elements and 
stars; ihey Bkewise personify the attributes of the Deity* 
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The three Yedio diTiiiitieB, Agni, Indra, and Snrya, are 
not to be looked upon as existing independently, for all 
Minor Vadto S^^ ^'^ Comprehend^ in the Uniyenml Sonl. 
doctriiwt. The later Hindu trinity, Brahma, Vishnn, and 
Siva, is not recognized by them. They do not auth<»ize 
the worship of deified men, nor of images, nor of any 
visible forms. They admit the adoration of subordinate 
spirits, as those of the planets, or of the demigods who 
inhabit the air, the waters, the woods; these demigods 
are liable to death. They inculcate universal charity — 
charity even to an enemy : '' The tree doth not withdraw 
its shade from the woodcutter." Prayers are to be made 
thrice a day, morning, noon, evening ; fasting is ordained, 
and ablution before meals ; the sacrificial offerings consist 
of flowers, fruits, money. Considered as a whole their 
religious tendency is selfish : it puts in prominence the 
baser motives, and seeks the gratification of the animal 
appetites, as food, pleasure, good fortune. They suggest 
no proselyting spirit, but ratilier adopt the principle that 
all religions must be equally acceptable to God, since, if it 
were otherwise, he would have instituted a single one, 
and, considering his omnipotence, none other could have 
possibly prevailed. They contain no authorization of the 
division of castes, which probably had arisen in the neces- 
sities of antecedent conquests, but which have imposed a 
perpetual obstacle to any social progress, keeping each 
class of society in an immovable state, and concentrating 
knowledge and power in a hierarchy. Neither in them, 
nor, it is affirmed, in the whole Indian literature, is there 
a single passage indicating a love of liberty. The Asiatics 
cannot understand what value there is in it. lliey have 
balanced Freedom against Security; they have delibe- 
rately preferred the latter, and left the former for Europe 
to sigh for. Liberty is alone appreciated in a life of 
action; but the life of Asia is essentially passive, its 
desire is for tranquillity. Some have affinned that this 
imbecility is due to the fact that that continent has no true 
temperate zone, and that thus, for ages, the weak nations 
have been in contact with the strong, and therefore the 
hopeless aspirations for personal freedom have become ex- 
tinct. But nations that are cut off from the sea, or that 
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liare accepted the dogma that to travel upon it is unholy, 
can never comprehend liberty. From the f^eneral tenor 
of the y edas, it would appear that the condition of women 
was not so much restrained as it became in later times, 
and that monogamy was the ordixiary state. From the 
great extent of these works, their various dates and 
anthorship, it is not easy to deduce from them consistent 
principles, and their parts being without any connexion, 
complete copies are very scarce. They have undergone 
mutilation and restoration, so that great discordimoes 
have arisen. 

In the Institutes of Menu, a code of civil and religious 
law, written about the ninth century before nMinaatntci 
Christ, though, like the Vedas, betraying a ©'^mu. 
gradual origin, the doctrine of the Divine unity becomes 
more distinctly mixed up with Pantheistic ideas. They 
present a description of creation, of the nature of God, and 
contain prescribed rules for the duty of man in every 
station of life from the moment of birth to death. Their 
imperious regulations in all these minute details are a 
sufficient proof of the gr^at development and paramount 
power to which the priesthood had now attained, but 
their morality is discreditable. They indicate a high 
civilization and demoralization, deal with crimes and a 
policy such as are incident to an advanced social condition. 
'Ilieir arbitrary and all-reaching spirit reminds one of the 
papal system ; their recommendations to sovereigns, their 
authorization of immoralities, recall the state of Italian 
society as reflected in the works of Machiavelli. They 
hold learning in the most signal esteem, but concede to 
the prejudices of the illiterate in a worship of the gods 
with burnt -offerings of clarified butter and libations 
of the juices of plants. As respects the constitution of 
man, they make a distinction between the soul and the vital 
principle, asserting that it is the latter only which expiates 
sin by transmigration. They divide society into four 
castes— the priests, the military, the industrial, the servile. 
They make a Brahmin the chief of all created things, and 
order that his life shall be divided into four parts, one to 
be spent in abstinence, one in marriage, one as an anchorite^ 
and one in profound meditation ; he may then ** quit the 
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body a8 a bird leaves the branch of a tree." They vest 
the govemment of societj^ in an absolute monaroh, moving 
seven councillors, who direct the internal administration 
by a chain of officials, the revenue being derived from a 
share of agricultural products, taxes on commerce, imposts 
on shopkeepers, and a service of one day in the month 
from labourers. 

In their essential principles the Institutes therefore 
follow the Yedas, though, as must be the case in every 
system intended for men in the various stages of intel- 
lectual progress from the least advanced to the highest, they 
i^ow a leaning toward popular delusions. Boti^ 
v°^J^ are pantheistic, for both regard the universe as 
institqtesan the manifestation of the Creator; both accept 
puitheiitic ^j^^ doctrine of Emanation, teaching that the 
universe lasts only for a definite period of time, and th«i, 
the Divine energy being withdrawn, absorption of every- 
thing, even of the created gods, takes place, and thus, in 
great cycles of prodigious duration, many such successive 
emanations and absorptions of universe occur. 

The changes that have taken place amon^ the orthodox 
in India since the period of the Institutes are in consequence 
fMg^ypear. of the (^minution or disappearance of the highly 
«Doeofi^^^ philosophical classes, and the comparative pre- 
ciMwuMoid dominance of the vulgar. They are stated by 
JJJ^^^ Mr. Elphinstone as a gradual oblivion of mono- 
uiUiropooeD- theism, the neglect of the worship of some gods 
trie ideas. j^j^^ ^j^^ introduction of others, the worship of 
deified mortals. The doctrine of human deification is 
carried to such an extent that Indra and other mytho- 
logical gods are said to tremble lest they should be 
supplanted by men. This introduction of polytheism and 
use of images has probably been connected with the fi»ot 
that there have been no temples to the Invisible Gk>d, and 
the uneducated mind feels the necessity of some recog- 
nizable form. In this manner the Trinitarian conception 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, with fourteen other chief 
gods, has been introduced. Vishnu and Siva are never 
mentioned in the Institutes, but they now engross the 
public devotions ; besides these there are angds, genii, 
penates, and lares, like the Boman. Brahma has only ont 
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temple in all India, and has never been much worshipped. 
Ghnshna is the great favonrite of the women. The doctrine 
of incarnation has also become prevalent ; the incarnations 
of Vishnu are innumerable. The opinion has bIbo been 
spread that fiaith in a particular god is better than cont 
templation, ceremonial, or good works. A new ritual, 
instead of the Yedas, has come into use, these scriptures 
being the eighteen Puranas, composed between the eighth 
and sixteenth centuries. They contain theogonies, accounts 
of the creation, philosophical speculations, fragmentary 
history, and may be brought to support any sectarian 
view, having never been intended as one general body, 
but they are received as incontrovertible authority. In 
former times great efficacy was attached to sacrifice and 
religious austerities, but the objects once accomplished in 
that way are now compassed by mere faith. In the 
Baghavat Gita, the text-book of the modem school, the 
sole essential for salvation is dependence on someparticular 
teacher, which makes up for everything else. Tne efficacnr 
which is thus ascribed to faith, and the facility with whicm 
sin may be expiated by penance, have led to great mental 
debility and superstition. Force has been added to the 
doctrine of a material paradise of trees, flowers, banquets, 
hymns; and to a hell, a dismal place of flames, thirst, 
torment, and horrid spectres. 

If such has been the gradual degradation of religion, 
through the suppression or disappearance of the most 
highly cultivated minds, the tendency of philosophy is not 
less strikingly marked. It is said that even in Thephiioso- 
ancient times not fewer than six distinct philo- p^<»* KbooiA. 
sophical schools may be recognized : 1, the prior Mimansa ; 
2, the later Mimansa, or Yedanta, founded by Vyasa about 
1400 B.a having a Yedanta literature of prodigious 
extent ; 3, the Logical school, bearing a dose resembhmce 
to that of AristoUe, even in its details ; 4, the Atomic 
school of Canade; 5« the Atheistical school of Capila; 6, 
the Theistical school of Patanjali. 

This great theological system, enforced by a tyrannical 
hierarchy, did not maintain itself without a The rise of 
conflict. Buddhism arose as its antagonist. Bnddiiiam. 
By an inevitable necessity, Yedaism must pass onward 
I.— 5 
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to BuddhiBm. The prophetic foresight of the ^reat fonndei 
of this sjatem was justified by its prodigious, its un- 
paralleled and enduring suooess — a success that rested on 
the assertion of the dogma of the absolute equality of all 
men, and this in a country that for ages had been 
oppressed by castes. If the Buddhist admits the existence 
of Ood, it is not as a Creator^ for matter is equally 
eternal ; and since it possesses a property of inherent 
organization, even if the universe should perish, this 
quality would quickly restore it, and carry it on to new 
regenerations and new decays without any external agency. 
It also is endued with intelligence and consciousness. The 
Buddhists agree with the Brahmins in the doctrine of 
Quietism, in the care of animal life, in transmigration. 
They deny the Vedas and Puranas, have no castes, and, 
agreeably to their cardinal principle, draw their jpriests 
from all classes like the European monks. They live in 
monasteries, dress in yellow, go barefoot, their heads and 
beards being shaved ; they have constant services in their 
chapels, chanting, inoense, and candles ; erect monuments 
and temples over the relics of holy men. They place an 
especial merit in celibacy ; renounce all the pleasures of 
sense ; eat in one hall ; receive alms. To do these things 
is incident to a certain phase of human progress. 

Buddhism arose about the tenth century before Christ, 
its founder being Arddha Chiddi, a native of Gapila, near 
Nepaul. Of his epoch there are, however, many state- 
ments. The Avars, Siamese, and Cingalese hx it aa 600 ; 
Life of Aid- the Cashmerians, b.c. 1332; the Chinese, Men* 
dhaChiddL goLs, and Japanese, b.c. 1000. The Sanscrit 
words occurring in Buddhism attest its Hindu origin, 
Buddha itself being the Sanscrit for inteUigence. After 
the system had spread widely in India, it was ccmie^ by 
missionaries into Ceylon, Tartary, Thibet, China, Japan, 
Burmah, and is now professed by a greater portion of the 
human race than any other religion. Until quite recently, 
the history of Arddha Chiddi and the system he taught 
have, notwithstanding their singular interest, been very 
imperfectly known in Europe. He was bom in affluence 
and of a royal family. In his twenty-ninth year he re- 
tired from the worM, the pleasures of which he had tasted, 
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and of which he had beoome weary. The speotaole of a 
gangrened corpse first arrested lus thoughts. Leaving 
his numerous wives, he became a religious mendicant. It 
is said that he walked about in a shroud, taken from the 
body of a female slave. Profoundly impressed with the 
vanity of all human afhirs, he devoted himself to philo- 
sophical meditation, by severe « self-denial emancipating 
himself from all wordly hopes and cares. When a man 
has brought himself to this pass he is able to accomplish 
great things. For the name by which his parents had 
called him he substituted that of Gotama, or '* he who kills 
the senses," and subsequently Chakia Mouni, or the Peni- 
tent of Chakia. Under the shade of a tree Gotama was 
bom ; under the shade of a tree he overcame the love of 
the world and the fear of death ; under the shade of a tree 
he preached his first sermon in the shroud; under the 
shade of a tree he died. In four months after he com- 
menced his ministry he had five disciples ; at the close of 
the year they had increased to twelve hundred. In the 
twenty-nine oenturies that have passed since that time, 
they have ^ven rise to sects counting millions of souls, 
outnumbermg the followers of all other religious teachers. 
The system still seems to retain much of its pristine vigour ; 
yet religions are perishable. There is no country, except 
India, which has the same religion now that it had at the 
birth of Christ. 

Gotama died at the advanced age of eighty years ; his 
corpse was burnt eight days subMquently. But several 
years before this event his system must be considered as 
thoroughly established. It i^ows how little depends upon 
the nature of a doctrine, and how much upon effective 
organization, that Buddhism, the principles of j^ orgMiw 
which are far above the reach of popular thought, tion ofBud- 
should have been propagated wi&i so much ra- *****™* 
pidity, for it made its converts by preaching, and not, like 
juohammedanism, by the sword. Shoi-tly after Gotama's 
death, a council of five hundred ecclesiastics assembled for 
the purpose of settling the religion. A century later a 
second council met to regulate the monastic institution ; 
and in fi.a 241, a third council, for the expulsion of fire- 
woiBhippers. Under the auspices of King Asoka, whose 
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Gharacter preeents singular points of resemblance to that ' 
of the Boman emperor who summoned the Council of 
Nicea, for he, too, was the murderer of his own family, 
and has been handed down to posterity, because of the 
success of the policy of his party, as a great, a virtuous, 
and a pious sovereign — under his auspices missionaries 
were sent out in all directions, and monasteries richly 
endowed were everywhere established. The singular effi- 
cacy of monastic institutions was rediscovered in Europe 
many centuries subsequently. 

In proclaiming the equality of all men in this life, the 
Buddhists, as we have seen, came into direct collision with 
the orthodox creed of India, long carried out into practice 
in the institution of castes — ^a collision that was embittered 
by the abhorrence the Buddhists displayed for any dis- 
tinction between the clergy and laity. To be a Brahmin 
a man must be bom one, but a Buddhist priest might 
voluntarily come from any rank— from the very dregs of 
society. In the former system marriage was absolutely 
essential to the ecclesiastical caste ; in the latter it was 
not, for the priestly ranks could be recruited without it. 
And hence there followed a most important advantage, 
that celibacy and chastity might he extolled as ^e 
greatest of all the virtues. The experience of 
tSeeTth^ Europe, as well as of Afiia, has shown how 
^^^nsand powerful is the control obtained by the hier- 
*** archy in that way. In India there was, there- 
fore, no other course for the orthodox than to meet the 
danger with bloody persecutions, and in the end, the 
Buddhists, expelled from their native seats, were scattered 
throughout Eastern Asia. Persecution is the mother of 
proselytes. 

The fundamental principle of Buddhism is that there is 
RuddhiBm is * supreme power, but no Supreme Being. From 
foundedon^e this it might be inferred that they who adopt 
?^r or° such a crecd cannot be pantheists, but must be 
Force. atheists. It is a rejection of the idea of Being, 

an acknowledgment of that of Force. If it admits the 
existence of God, it declines him as a Creator. It asserts 
an impelling power in the universe, a self-existent and 
plastic principle, but not a self-existent, an eternal a 
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pefTBonal God. It rejects inquiry into first causes as being 
unphiloBophioal, and considers that phenomena hamsimc 
alone can be dealt with by otr finite minds. noognfMa 
Not without an air of intellectual majesty, it i*"*""^ ^^ 
tolerates the Asiatic time-consecrated idea of a trinity, 
pointing out one not of a corporeal, but of an impersonal 
idnd. Its trinity is the Past, the Present, the Future. 
For the sake of aiding our thoughts, it images the Past 
with his hands folded, since he Imb attained to rest, but 
the others with their right hands extended in token of 
activity. Since he has no Gk)d, the Buddhist cannot 
expect absorption ; the pantheistic Brahmin looks forward 
to the return of his soul to the Supreme Being as a drop 
of rain returns to the sea. The Buddhist has no religion, 
but only a ceremonial. How can there be a religion "v^ere 
there is no God ? 

In all this it is plain that the impersonal and im- 
material predominates, and that Gotama is con- n^^i^p,,^, 
templating the existence of pure Force without dentuag». 
any association of Substance. He necessarily ^•™»«»**» 
denies the immediate interposition of any such agency as 
Providence, maintaining that the system of nature, 
once arising, must proceed irresistibly according to the 
laws which brought it into being, and that from this 
point of view the universe is merely a gigantic engine. 
To the Brahman priesthood such ideas were particuLtrly 
obnoxious ; they were hostile to any philosophical system 
founded on the principle that the world is i„t,^fc„^ 
governed by law, for they suspected that its events to re- 
tendency would be to leave them without any "^^^^ ^^• 
mediatory functions, and therefore without any claims on 
the fidthful. Equally does Gotama deny the existence of 
chance, saying that that which we call chance is nothing 
but the effect of an unknown, unavoidable cause. As to 
the external world, we cannot tell how far it is a phan- 
tasm, how fer a reality, for our senses possess no jj^^ ^ 
trustworthy criterion of truth. They convey to acuuu MrfJt- 
the mind representations of what we consider to JSSJ^^^^rid, 
be external things, by which it is furnished 
with materials for its various operations ; but, unless it 
acts in conjunction with the senses, the operation is lost, 
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as in that absence which takes plaoe in deep contempla- 
tion. It is owing to our inability to determine what 
share these internal and external conditions take in pro- 
ducing a result that the absolute or actual state of nature 
is incomprehensible by us. Nevertheless, conceding to 
our mental infirmity the idea of a real existence of visible 
nature, we may consider it as offering a succession of 
impermanent forms, and as exhibiting an orderly series 
of transmutations, innumerable universes in periods of 
inconceivable time emerging one after another, and crea- 
tions and extinctions of systems of worlds taking place 
according to a primordial law. 

Such are his doctrines of a Supreme Force, and of the 
origin and progress of the visible world. With like 
Of the nature ability Gotama deals with his inquiry into the 
ofiiuQ. nature of man. With Oriental imagery he bids 
us consider what becomes of a grain of salt thrown into 
the sea; but, lest we should be deceived herein, he 
tells us that there is no such thing as individuality or 
personality — that the Ego is altogether a nonentity. In 
these profound considerations he brings to bear his con- 
ception of force, in the light thereof asserting that all 
sentient beings are homogeneous. If we fail to follow him 
in these exalted thoughts, bound down to material ideas 
by the infirmities of the human constitution, and inquire 
of him how the spirit of man, which obviously displays so 
much energy, can be conceived of as being without form, 
without a past, without a future, he demands of us what 
has become of the flame of a lamp when it is blown out, or 
to tell him in what obscure condition it lay before it was 
kindled. Was it a nonentity ? Has it been annihilated ? 
By the aid of such imagery he tries to depict the nature of 
existence, and to convey a vivid idea of the metamorphoses 
it undergoes. Outward things are to him phantasms ; the 
impressions they make on the mind are phantasms too. 
In this sense he receives the doctrine of transmigration, 
conceiving of it very much as we conceive of the accumula- 
tion of heat successively in different things. In one sense 
it may be the same heat which occupies such objects erne 
after another, but in another, since heat is force and 
not matter, there can be no such individuality. Viewed, 
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Howeyer, in the less profonnd way, he is not unwilling to 
adopt the doctrine of the transmi^pration of the ortmM- 
soul through various forms, admitting that there migratiMuid 
may accumulate upon it the effect of all those '•"•"^ 
influences, whether of merit or demerit, of good or of evil, 
to which it has been exposed. The vital ffame is handed 
down from one generation to another . it is oommunioated 
from one animated form to another He thinks it mav 
cany with it in these movements the modifioations whicn 
may have been impressed on it, and require opportunity 
for shaking them off and regaining its original state. At 
this point the doctrine of Uotama is assuming the aspect 
of a moral system, and is beginning to sngg^est means of 
deliverance from the accumulated evil and consequent 
demerit to which the spirit has been exposed. He will 
not, however, recognize any vicarious action. Each one 
must work out for himself lus own salvation, remembering 
that death is not necessarily a deliverance from worldly 
ills, it may be only a passage to new miseries. But yet« 
as the light of the taper must come at last to an ena, so 
there is at length, though it may be after many trans- 
migrations, an end of life. That end he calls Nirwana, a 
word that has been for nearly three thousand years of 
solemn import to coimtless millions of men; — ^Nirwana, 
the end of sucoessive existences, that state which has no 
relation to matter, or space, or time, to which ^^ ^^ 
the departing flame of the extinguished taper pMMseto 
has gone. It is the supreme end. Nonentity. ™«^*'*y 
The attaining of this is the object to which we ought to 
aspire, and for that purpose we should seek to destroy 
within ourselves all cleaving to existence, weaning our- 
selves from every earthly object, from every earthly 
pursuit. We should resort to monastic life, to penance, to 
self-denial, self-mortification, and so gradually learn to 
sink into perfect quietude or apathy, in imitation of that 
state to which we must come at laist, and to which, by 
such preparation, we may all the more rapidly approach, 
llie pantheistic Brahman expects absorption in God ; the 
Buddldst, having no God, expects extinction. 

India has thus given to the world two distinct philo- 
sopbical systems: Yedaism, which takes as its resting- 
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point the ezlBtence of matter, and Buddhism, of which 
Fhiiowphteai ***® resting-point is force. The philosophical 
Mfeim«teor ability displayed in the latter is very great; 
^~''"'*^ indeed it may be donbted whether Europe has 
produced its metaphysical equiyalent. And yet, if I haye 
correctly presented its principles, it will probably appear 
that its primary conception is not altogether consistently 
carried out in the deyelopment of the details. Great as 
was the intellectual ability of its author — so great as to 
extort our profoundest, though it may be reluctant admira- 
tion — there are neyertheless moments in which it appears 
that 'his moyement is becoming wavering and unsteady — 
that he is failing to handle his ponderous weapon with 
self-balanced power. This is particularly the case in that 
point at which he is passing from the consideration of 
pure force to the unavoidable consideration of visible 
nature, the actual existence of which he seems to be 
obliged to deny. But then I am not sure that I have 
caught with precision his exact train of thought, or have 
represented lus intention with critical correctness. Con- 
sidering the extraordinary power he elsewhere displays, 
it is more probable that I have failed to follow his 
meaning, than that he has been, on the points in question, 
incompetent to deal with his task. 

The works of Gotama, under the title of "Verbal 
Instructions,'' are published by the Chinese government 
in four languages — Thibetan, Mongol, Mantchou, Chinese 
— ^from the imperial press at Fekin, in eight hundred large 
volumes. They are presented to the Lama monasteries — 
a magnificent gift. 

In speaking of Vedaism, I have mentioned the manner 
DisDUcem ^ which its morc elevated conceptions were 
S% higher gradually displaced by those of a base grade 
1^ by base coming into prominence; and here it may be 
useful in like manner to speak of the corre- 
sponding debasement of Buddhism. Its practical working 
was the introduction of an immense monastic system, 
offering many points of resemblance to the subsequent one 
of Europe. Since its object was altogether of a personal 
kind, the attainment of individual happiness, it was not 
possible that it should do otherwise than engender 
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extreme selfisbneas. It impreesed on each man to eeonre 
his own salyation, no matter what became of all u. mUiropo- 
otherB. Of what concern to him were parents, SS^J ^ 
wife, children, friends, country, so long as he pbnowpbicai 
attained Nirwanal i^idhiUm. 

Long before Buddhism had been expelled from India 
by the yiotorions Brahmins, it had been overlaid with 
popular ornaments. It had its fables, legends, u^ kgeodt 
miracles. Its humble devotees implicit^ be- •odmi»d««. 
lieved that Mahamia, the mother of Gotama, an immaculate 
virgin, conceived him through a divine influence, and 
that thus he was of the nature of God and man conjoined ; 
that he stood upon his feet and spoke at the moment of 
his birth ; that at five months of age he sat unsupported 
in the air ; that at the moment of his conversion he was 
attacked by a legion of demons, and that in his penance- 
fasting he reduced himself to the allowance of one pepper- 
pod a day ; that he had been incarnate many times ben>re, 
and that on his ascension through the air to heaven he 
left his footprint on a mountain in Ceylon ; that there is a 
paradise of gems, and flowers, and feasts, and music for 
the good, and a hell of sulphur, and flames, and torment 
for the wicked ; that it is lawful to resort to the worship 
of images, but that those are in error who deify men, or 
pay respect to relics ; that there are spirits, and goblins, 
and other superhuman forms; that there is a queen of 
heaven ; that the reading of the Scriptures is in itself an 
actual merit, whether its precepts are followed or not; 
that prayer may be offered by saying a formula by rote, 
or even by turning the handle of a mill from which 
invocations written on paper issue forth ; that the revealer 
of Buddhism is to be regarded as the religious head of the 
world. 

The reader cannot fail to remark the resemblance of 
these ideas to some oi those of the Boman Church. When 
a knowledge of the Oriental forms of religion was first 
brought into Europe, and their real origin was not under- 
stood, it was supposed that this coincidence had arisen 
through the labours of Nestorian, or other ancient mission- 
aries from the West, and hopes were entertained that the 
conversion of Eastern Asia would be promoted thereby. But 
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this expectation was disappointed, and that which many 
good men regarded as a preparation for Christianity 
proved to be a stumbling-block in its way. It is not 
improbable that the pseudo-Christianity of the Chinese 
revolters, of which so much has recently been said, is of 
the same nature, and will end with the same result. 

Decorated with these extraneous but popular recommen- 
dations, Buddhism has been embraced by two-fifths of 
the human race. It has a prodigious literature, great 
The greftt temples, many monuments. Its monasteries are 
diffortion of scattered from the north of Tartary almost to 
Baddhism. ^^ equinoctial Hne. In these an education is 
imparted not unlike that of the European monasteries 
of the Middle Ages. It has been estimated that in 
Tartary one-third of the population are Lamas. There 
are single convents containing more than two thousand 
individuals ; the wealth of the country voluntarily pours 
into them. Elementary education is more widely diffused 
than in Europe: it is rare to meet with a person who 
cannot read. Among the priests there are many who are 
devout, and, as might be expected, many who are im- 
postors. It is a melancholy fact that, in China, Buddhism 
Its practical ^&s led the entire poptdation not only into 
godiwsnesa. indifferentism, but into absolute godlessness. 
They have come to regard religion as merely a fashion, to 
be followed according to one's own taste ; that as profesised 
by the state it is a civil institution necessary for the 
holding of office, and demanded by society, but not to be 
regarded as of the smallest philosophical importance ; that 
a man is entitled to indulge his views on these matters 
just as he is entitled to indulge his taste in the colour and 
fashion of his garments ; that he has no more right, how- 
ever, to live without some religious profession than he has 
a right to go naked. The Chinese cannot comprehend 
how there should be animosities arising on matters of 
such doubtful nature and trivial concern. The formula 
under which they live is : " Eeligions are many ; reason is 
one; we are brothers." They smile at the credulity of 
the good-natured Tartars, who believe in the wonders of 
miracle-workers, for they have miracle-workers who can 
perform the most supernatural cures, who can lick red-hot 
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iron, who csm cut open their bowels, and, by passing their 
hand over the wound, niake themselves whole again — ^who 
can raise the dead. In China, these miracles, with all 
their authentications, have descended to the conjurer, and 
are performed for the amusement of children. The 
common expressions of that country betray the materialism 
and indifferentism of the people, and their consequent im- 
morality. " The prisons," they say, " are locked night and 
day, but they are always full; the temples are always 
open, and yet there is nobody in them." Of the dead they 
say, with an exquisite refinement of euphemism, " He hai9 
saluted the world." The Lazarist Hue, on whose authority 
many of these statements are made, testifies that they die, 
indeed, with incomparable tranquillity, just as ftT^itnulg 
die; and adds, with a bitter, and yet profoundly true 
sarcasm, they are what many in Europe are wanting to be. 

From the theology of India I turn, in the next place, to 
the civilization of ^ypt. 

The ancient system of isolation which for many thou- 
sand years had been the policy of Egypt was overthrown 
by Fsammetiohus about ac. 670. Up to that time the 
inhabitants of that country had been shut out from all 
Mediterranean or European contact by a rigorous exclusion 
exceeding that until recently practised in China and 
Japan. As from the inmates of the happy valley, in 
Basselas, no tidings escaped to the outer world, so, to the 
European, the valley of the Nile was a r^on 
of mysteries and marvels. At intervals of cen- 2SS*""'*' 
turies, individuals, like Cecrops and Danaus, ^!J*^*® 
had fled to other countries, and had attached the ^' 
gratitude of posterity to their memories for the religion, 
kwB, or other institutions of civilization they had con- 
ferred. The traditions connected with them served only 
to magnify those uncertain legends met with all over 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Sicily, of the prodigies and 
miracles that adventurous pirates reported they its reported 
had actually seen in their stealthy visits to wonders. 
the enchanted valley — great pyramids covering acres of 
land, their tops rising to the heavens, yet each pyramid 
nothing more than the tombstone of a king; colossi 
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sitting on granite tlironee, the images of Pharaohs who 
lived in the morning of the world, still silently looking 
upon the land which thousands of years before they had 
ruled; of these, some obedient to the sun, saluted his 
approach when touched by his morning rays; obelisks 
of prodigious height, carved by superhuman sldll from a 
single block of stone, and raised by superhuman power 
erect on their everlasting pedestals, their faces covered 
with mysterious hieroglyphs, a language unknown to the 
vulgar, telling by whom and for what they had been con- 
structed ; temples, the massive leaning and lowering walls 
of which were supported by countless ranges of statues ; 
avenues of sphinxes, through the shadows of which, grim 
and silent, the portals of fanes might be approached; 
catacombs containing the mortal remains of countless 
generations, each corpse awaiting, in mysterious em- 
balmment, a future life ; labyrinths of many hundred 
chambers and vaults, into which whoso entered without 
a clue never again escaped, but in the sameness and 
solitude of those endless windings found his sepulchre. 
It is impossible for us to appreciate the sentiment of 
religious awe with which the Mediterranean people looked 
upon the enchanted, the hoary, the civilized monarchy 
on the banks of the Nile. As Bunsen says, "Egypt 
was to the Greeks a sphinx with an intellectual human 
countenance." 

Her solitude, however, had not been altogether un- 
its Ustory: broken. After a duration of 1076 years, and 
*^<;idem- the reign of thirty-eight kings, illustrated by 
&ySk8oel the the production of the most stupendous workis 
new empire, ^y^j. accomplished by the hand of man, some of 
which, as the Pyramids, remain to our times, the old 
empire, which had arisen from the union of the upper 
and lower countries, had been overthrown by the Hycksos, 
or shepherd kings, a race of Asiatic invaders. These, 
in their turn, had held dominion for more than five 
centuries, when an insurrection put an end to their 
power, and gave birth to the new empire, some of the 
monarchs of which, for their great achievements, are still 
remembered. In the middle period of this new empire 
those events in early Hebrew history took place— -the visit 
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of Abram and the elevation of Joseph — which are related 
with such gimplioity in the Holy Scriptares. With varied 
prosperity, the new empire continued until the time of 
Fsammetichns, who, in a civil war, having attained 
supreme power by the aid of Oreek mercenaries, overthrew 
the time-honoured policy of all the old dynasties, and 
occasioned the first grand impulse in the intel- (WQin-of 
lectual life of Europe by opening the ports of tiie SBrpOni 
Egypt, and making that country accessible to ^^'^ 
the blue-eyed and rod-haired barbarians of the North. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the influence of this 
event upon the progress of Europe. An immense extension 
of Greek commerce by the demand for the products of the 
Euxine as well as of the Mediterranean was the smallest part 
of the advantage. As to Egypt herself, it entailed a com- 
plete change in her policy, domestic and foreign. 
In the former respect, tiie employment of the Borptto'*^ 
mercenaries was the cause of the entire emigra- ^^J|^^°^ 
tion of the warrior caste, and in the latter "^"^ 

it brought things to such a condition, that, if Egvpt 
would continue to exist, she must become a maritime 
state. Her geographical position for the purposes of 
commerce was excellent; with the Bed Sea on the east 
and the Mediterranean on the north, she was the natural 
entrepdt between Asia and Europe, as was shown by the 
prosperity of Alexandria in later ages. But there was a 
serious difficulty in the way of her becoming a naval 
power ; no timber suitable for ship-building grew in the 
country — indeed, scarcely enough was to be found to 
satisfy the demands for the construction of houses and 
coffins for the dead. The early Egyptians, like the 
Hindus, had a religious dread of the sea, but their 
exclusivenees was, perhaps, not a little dependent on 
their want of material for ship-building. Egypt was 
therefore compelled to enter on a career of foreign conquest, 
and at all hazards possess herself of the timber-growing 
districts of Syria. It was this urgent necessity ^^ 
which led to her collisions with the Mesopo- oqIU^diiwiS 
tamian kings, and drew in its train of conse- JSiS!*!' 
quence the sieges, sacks, and captivities of Jeru- 
salem, the metropolis of a little state lying directly between 
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the oonteiiding powers, and alternately disturbed by each. 
Of the necessity of this conrse of policy in the opinion of 
the Egyptian kings, we can have no better proof than the 
fact that Psammetichns himself continaed the siege of 
Azotos for twenty-nine years ; that his son Necho re- 
Openiiurofthe Opened the canal between the Nile at Bubastes 
Sues Canal. imd the Red Sea at Suez— it was wide enough for 
two ships to pass — and on being resisted therein by the 
priests, who feared that it might weaken the country 
strategically, attempted the circumnavigation of Africa, 
and actually accomplished it. In those times such expe- 
ditions were not undertaken as mere matters of curiosity. 
Though this monarch also despatched investigators to 
ascertain the sources of the Nile, and determine the causes 
of its rise, it was doubtless in the hope of making such 
knowledge of use in a material or economical point of 
view, and therefore it may be supposed that the circum- 
arcmnnavifa- navigation of Africa was undertaken upon the 
tioo of Africa, anticipated or experienced failure of the advan- 
tages expected to arise from the reopening of the canal ; 
for the great fleets which Necho and his father had built 
could not be advantageously handled unless they could be 
transferred as circumstances required, either by the cir- 
cumnavigation or by the canal, from one sea to the other. 
The time occupied in passing round the continent, which 
appears to have been three years, rendered the former 
method of little practical use. But the failure ex- 
perienced, so far from detracting from the estimation 
in which we must hold those kings who could thus 
display such a breadth of conception and vigour of 
execution, must even enhance it. They resumed the 
policy of the conqueror Rameses II., who had many 
centuries before possessed the timber-growing countries, 
and whose engineers originally cut the canal from the 
History of the Nile to the Bed Sea, though the work cost 120,000 
Great Canal. ]iyea and countlcss treasuries of money. The 
canal of Bameses, which, in the course of so many centu- 
ries, has become filled up with sand, was thus cleaned 
out, as it was again in {he reign of the Ptolemies, and 
again under the Imalifs, and galleys passed from sea to sea. 
!nie Persians, under Darius Hystaspee, also either repaired 
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it, or, as some say, attempted a new work of the kind; 
but their engineering mnet have been yery defeotive, for 
they were obliged to abandon their enterprise after 
carrying it as fiEur as the bitter lakes, finding that salt water 
would be introduced into the Delta. The Suez mouth of 
the canal of Rameses was protected by a system of hydraulic 
works, to meet difficulties arising from the yariable leyels 
of the water. 'It was reserved for the French engineer 
Lesseps in the nineteenth century to cut the direct canal 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, an exploit 
which the Pharaohs and Ptolemies had considered to be 
impossible. 

The Egyptian policy continued by Pharaoh Hophra, who 
succeeded in the capture of Sidon, brought on noetilitiee 
with the Babylonian kings, who wero now thoroughly 
awakened to what was goin^ on in Egypt— a collision 
which occasioned the expulsion of the Egjrptians from 
Syria, and the seizure of the lower countnr by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who also took vengeance on King Zedekiah for the 
assistance Jerusalem had rendered to the Africans in their 
projects: that city was razed to the ground, Attempuof 
the eyes of the Mng put out, and the people die Ad*tiu 
carried captive to Babylon, b.c. 568. It is a MeditmiMii 
striking exemplification of the manner in which '^'"^ 
nations^, policy will endure through changes of dynasties, 
that after the overthrow of Babylon by the Medee, and 
the transference of power to the Persians, the policy of 
controlling the Mediterranean was never for an instant 
lost sieht of. Attempts were continually made, by opera- 
ting lutemately on the southern and northern shores, to 
puiui westward. The subsequent history of Rome shows 
what would have been the consequences of an uncontrolled 
possession of the Mediterranean by a great i^yptoTer- 
maritime power. On the occasion of a revolt of throwpby 
Egypt, ihe Persian King Cambyses so utterly *^™**y"^ 
crushed and desolated it, that from that day to this, though 
twenty-four centuries have intervened, it has never been 
able to recover its independence, llie Persian advance on 
the south shore toward Carthage failed because of the indis' 
position of the Phoenicians to assist in any operations 
against that city. We must jiarticularly remark that the 
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raTaging of Egypt by Cambyses was contemporaneous 
with the cultivation of philosophy in the southern Italian 
towns — somewhat more than five hundred years before 
Christ. 

Among the incidents occurring during the struggles 
between the Egyptian and Babylonian kings there is one 
deserving to be brought into conspicuous prominence, 
from the importance of its consequences in European 
The Fall of history. It was the taking of Tyre by ISlebu- 
Ty^ chadnezzar. So long as that city dominated in 

the Mediterranean, it was altogether impossible for Greek 
maritime power to be developed. The strength of Tyre 
is demonstrated by her resistance to the whole Babylonian 
power for thirteen years, " until every head was bald and 
every shoulder peeled." The place was, in the end, utterly 
destroyed. It was made as bare as the top of a rock on 
which the fisherman spreads his nets. The blow thus 
struck at the heart of Tyrian commerce could not but be 
felt at the utmost extremities. "The isles of the sea 
were troubled at her departure." It was during this 
time that Greece fairly emerged as a Mediterranean naval 
power. Nor did the inhabitants of New Tyre ever recover 
the ancient position. Their misfortunes had given them 
a rival. A re-establishment in an island on the coast was 
not a restoration of their supremacy. Carrying out what 
Greece instinctively felt to be her national poHcy, one of 
the first acts of Alexander's Asiatic campaign, two hundred 
and fifty years subsequently, was the siege of the new 
city, and, after almost superhuman exertions, its capture, 
by building a mole from the mainland. He literally 
levelled the place to the ground ; a countless multitude 
was massacred, two thousand persons were crucified, and 
Tyrian influence disappeared for ever. 

In early Greek history there are, therefore, two leading 
Foreiim foreign events : 1st, the opening of the Egyptian 
epochs in ports, B.C. 670 ; 2nd, the downfall of Old Tyre, 

Greekhtetoiy. 573 rjt^^ ^g.^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

lectual ; that of the second was to permit the commencement 
of commercial prosperity and give life to Athens. 

At the dawn of European civilization, Egypt was, 
"^herefbre, in process of decadence, gradually becoming lese 
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and less able to resist its own interior oanses of destnio- 
tion, or the attempts of its Asiatic riyals, who 
eventually brought it to ruin. At the first d^uSSum 
historical appearance of the country of the Nile ^S^^ ^ 
it is hoary and venerable with age. The ^^'^^ 
beautiful Scripture pictures of the journey of Abram and 
Sarai, in the famine, the ^ing down of Joseph, the exodus 
of the Israelites, all point to a long-settled system, a 
tranquil and prosperous state. Do we ask any proof of 
the condition of art to which the Egyptians had attained 
at the time of their earliest monuments ? The masonry 
of the Great Pyramid, built thirty-four hundred years 
before Christ, has never yet been surpassed. So ac- 
curately was that wonder of the world planned and 
constructed, that at this day the variation of the compass 
may actually be determinea by the position of its sides ; 
yet, when Jacob went into Egypt, that pyramid had been 
built as many centuries as have intervened from the birth 
of Christ to the present day. If we turn from the monu- 
ments to their inscriptions, there are renewed evidences of 
antiquity. The hieroglyphic writing had passed through 
all its stages of formation; its principles had become 
ascertained and settled long before we gain the first 
glimpse of it; the decimal and duodecimal systems of 
arithmetic were in use; the arts necessary in hydraulic 
engineering, massive architecture, and the ascertainment 
of the boundaries of land, had reached no insignificant 
degree of perfection. Indeed, there would be but very 
little exaggeration in affirming that we are practically as 
near the early Egyptian ages as was Herodotus himself. 
Well might the Egyptian priests say to the earliest Greek 
philosophers, " You Greeks are mere children, talkative 
and vain ; you know nothing at all of the past." 

Traces of the prehistoric, premonumental life of Egypt 
are still preserv&L in the relics of its language, prehistoric 
and the well-known principles of its reugion. ^^ <>' *tarpt- 
Of the former, many of the words are referable to Indo- 
Germanic roots, an indication that the country at an early 
period must have been con<]juered from its indigenous 
African possessors by intrusive expeditions from Asia; 
and this is supported by the remarkable principles of 
I.— 6 
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Egyptian religion. The races of Central Asia liad at a 
very early time attained to the psychical stage of mono- 
theism. Africa is only now emerging from the basest 
fetichism ; the ne^ro priest is still a sorcerer and rain-maker. 
The Egyptian reugion, as is well known, provided for the 
vulgar a suitable worship of complex idolatry, but for 
tiiose emancipated from superstition it offered true and 
even noble conceptions. The coexistence of these apparent 
incompatibilities in the same faith seems incapable of 
any other explanation than that of an amalgamation of 
two distinct systems, just as occurred again many ag^ 
subsequently under Ptolemy Soter. 

As a critical attention is being, bestowed by modem 
inflaence of scholars upon Egyptian remains, we learn more 
Egypt on tbe truly what is the place in history of that 
ani aitof Venerable country. It is their boast that the 
Europe. ^^y ig j^ot distant when there will be no more 
difficulty in translating a page of hieroglyphics than 
in translating one of Latin or Greek. Even now, 
what a light has been thrown on all branches of ancient 
literature, science, art, mythology, domestic Hfe, by re- 
searches which it may be said commenced only yesterday ! 
From Egypt, it now appears, were derived the prototypes 
of the Greek architectural orders, and even their ornaments 
and conventional designs ; thence came the models of the 
Greek and Etruscan vases ; thence came many of the 
ante-Homeric legends — the accusation of the dead, the 
trial before the judges of hell ; the reward and punishment 
of every man, from the i'haraoh who had descended from 
his throne to the slave who had escaped from his chain ; 
the dog Cerberus, the Stygian stream, the Lake of 
Oblivion, the piece of money, Charon and his boat, the 
fields of Aahlu or Elysium, and the islands of the blesised ; 
thence came the first ritual for the dead, litanies to the 
sun, and painted or illuminated missals ; thence came the 
dogma of a queen of heaven. What other country can 
offer such noble and enduring edifices to the gods ; temples 
with avenues of sphinxes ; massive pylons adorned with 
obelisks in front, which even imperial Bome and modem 
Paris have not thought it beneath them to appropriate ; 
porticoes and halls of columns, on which were carved the 
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portraits of king^s and effigies of the gods ? On the walls of 
the tombs still remain Puiah, the creator, and Neph, the 
divine spirit, sitting at the potters wheel, turning clay to 
form men ; and Athor, who receives the settixie sun into 
her arms ; and Osiris, the judge of the dead. The granite 
statues have outlived the gods t 

Moreover, the hieroglyphics furnish intrinsic evidence 
that among this people arose the earliest Tbehierogiy- 
attempts at the perpetuation and imparting of p^*^- 
ideas by writing. Though doubtless it was in the begin- 
ning a mere picture-writing, like that of the Mexicans, it 
had already, at the first moment we meet with it, under- 
gone a twofold development — ideographic and phonetic ; 
the one expressing ideas, the other sounds. Under the 
Macedonian kings the hieroglyphics had become restricted 
to religious uses, showing conclusively that the old priest- 
hood had never recovered the terrible blows struck against 
it by Cambyses and Ochus. From that time forth they 
were less and less known. It is said that one of the 
Roman emperors was obliged to offer a reward for the 
translation of an obelisk. To the early Christian the 
hieroglyphic inscription was an abomination, as full of 
the relics of idolatry, and indicating an inspiration of the 
devil. He defaced the monuments wherever he could make 
them yield ; and in many cases has preserved them for us 
by plastering them over to hide them from his sight. 

In those enigmatical characters an extensive literature 
once existed, of which the celebrated books of Hermes 
were perhaps a corruption or a relic ; a literature embrac- 
ing compositions on music, astronomy, cosmogony, geo- 
graphy, medicine, anatomy, chemistry, magic, and many 
other subjects that have amused the curiosity of man. 
Yet of those characters the most singular misconceptions 
have been entertained almost to our own times. Thus, in 
1B02, Palin thought that the papyri were the Psalms of 
David done into Chinese, Lenoir that they were Hebrew 
documents ; it was even asserted that the inscriptions in 
the temple of Denderah were the 100th Psalm, a pleasant 
ecclesiastical conceit, reminding one who has seen in 
Egyptian museums old articles of brass and glass, of the 
Btories delivered down from hand to hand, that brass was 
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first made at the burning of Corinth, and glass first dis- 
coTered by shipwrecked mariners, who propped their 
kettle, while it boiled, on pieces of nitre. 

Thousands of years have passed since the foundation of 
Antiquity of ^^^ ^^st Egyptian dynasty. The Pyramids 
theEnrptian havo secu the old empire, the Hycksos mon- 
monarchy. ^j,^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ Empire, the Persian, the Mace- 
donian, the Eoman, the Mohammedan. They have stood 
while the heavens themselves have changed. They were 
already '' five hundred years old when the Southern Cross 
disappeared from the horizon of the countries of the 
Baltic." The pole-star itself is a newcomer to them. 
Humboldt, referring to these incidents, remarks that " the 
past seems to be visibly nearer to us when we thus con- 
nect its measurement with great and memorable events." 
No country has had such a varied history as this birth- 
place of European civilization. Through the darkness of 
fifty centuries we may not be able to discern the motives 
of men, but through periods very much longer we can 
demonstrate the conditions of Nature. If nations, in one 
sense, depend on the former, in a higher seiise they depend 
on the latter. It was not without reason that the Egyp- 
causes of the ^i^i^s took the lead in Mediterranean civilization, 
rise of civiu- The geographical structure of their country sur- 
'^°^' passes even its hoary monuments in teaching us 

the conditions under which that people were placed. 
Nature is a surer guide than the traces of man, whose 
works are necessarily transitory. The aspect of Egypt 
has changed again and again; its structure, since man 
has inhabited it, never. The fields have disappeared, but 
the land remains. 

Why was it that civilization thus rose on the banks of 
the Nile, and not upon those of the Danube or Mississippi ? 
Civilization depends on climate and agriculture. In 
Egypt the harvests may ordinarily be foretold and con- 
trolled. Of few other parts of the world can the same be 
said. In most countries the cultivation of the soil is 
uncertain. From seed-time to harvest, the meteorological 
variations are so numerous and great, that no skill can 
predict the amount of yearly produce. Without any pre- 
monition, the crops may be cut off by long-continued 



droTights, or deetroyed by too much rain. Nor is it suffi- 
cient that a requisite amount of water should £eJ1 ; to 
TOoduoe the proper effect, it must fall at particular periods. 
The labour of the fieainer is at the mercy of the winds and 
clouds. 

With difficulty, therefore, oould a civilized state originate 
under such circumstances. So long as life is a scene of 
uncertainty, the hope of yesterday blighted by the realitieB 
of to-day, man is the muer of expedients, but not of laws. 
In his solicitude as to his approaoning lot, he has neither 
time nor desire to raise his eyes to the heavens to watch 
and record their phenomena ; no leisure to look upon him- 
self, and consider what and where he is. In the imperious 
demand for a present support, he dares not venture on 
speculative attempts at ameliorating his state; he is 
doomed to be a helpless, isolated, spell-bound savage, or, 
if not isolated, the companion of other savages as care- 
worn as himself. Under such circumstances, however, if 
once the preliminary conditions and momentum of civiliza- 
tion be imparted to him, the very things which have 
hitherto tended to depress him produce an opposite effect. 
Instead of remaining in sameness and apathy, the vicissi- 
tudes to which he is now exposed urge him onward ; and 
thus it is that, though the civilization of Europe depended 
for its commencement on the sameness and stability of an 
African climate, the conquests of Nature which mark its 
more advanced stage have been made in the trying life of 
the temperate zone. 

There is a country in which man is not the sport of the 
seasons, in which he need have no anxieties Agriculture 
fcMT his future well-being — a country in which in a ramieoB. 
the sunshines and heats vary very little from "*'"*^- 
year to year. In the Thebaia heavy rain is said to be a 
prodigy. But, at the time when the Dog-star rises with 
the sun, the river begins to swell ; a tranquil inundation 
by degrees covering the land, at once watering and enrich- 
ing it. If the Nuometer which measures the height of 
the flood indicates eight cubits, the crops will be scanty ; 
but if it reaches fourteen cubits, there will be a plentiM 
harvest. In the spring of the year it may be known how 
the fields will be in the autumn. Agriculture is certain 
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in Egypt, and there man first became oiYilized. The date- 
tree, moreoTer, famishes to Afrioa a food almost with- 
out expense. The climate renders it necessary to nse, for 
the most part, vegetable diet, and bnt little clothing is 
required. 

The American counterpart of Egypt in this physical con- 
lUiiiiMi dition is Peru, the coast of which is also a rain- 
ooQDtricfl of less district. Peru is the Egypt of dvilization 
the We«t. ^£ ^^ Western continent. There is also a rain- 
less strand on the Pacific coast of Mexico. It is an incident 
full of meaning in thd history of human progress, that, in 
regions fiur apart, civilization thus commenced in rainless 
countries. 

In Upper Egypt, the cradle of civilization, the influence 
of atmospheric water is altogether obliterated, for, in 
an agricultural point of view, the country is rainless. 
Yariable meteorological conditions are there eliminated. 

Where the Nile breaks through the mountain gate at 
inundatioiift Essouan, it is observed that its waters begin to 
of the Nile, rise about the end of the month of May, and in 
eight or nine weeks the inundation is at its height. This 
flood in the river is due to the great rains which have 
fallen in the mountainous countries among which the 
Nile takes its rise, and which have been precipitated from 
the trade-winds that blow, except where disturbed by the 
monsoons, over the vast expanse of the tropical Indian 
Ocean. Thus dried, the east wind pursues its solemn 
course over the solitudes of Central Africa, a cloudless 
and a rainless wind, its track marked by desolation and 
deseits. At first the river becomes red, and then green, 
because the flood of its great Abyssinian branch, the Blue 
Nile, arrives first ; but, soon after, that of the White Nile 
makes its appearance, and from the overflowing banks not 
only water, but a rich and fertilizing mud, is discharged. 
Gradual rise ^^ ^ owing to the solid material thus brought 
of the whole down that the river in countless ages has raised 
*^°^^' its own bed, and has embanked itself with 
shelving deposits that descend on either side toward the 
desert. For this reason it is that the inundation is seen on 
the edge of the desert first, and, as the fiood rises, l^e whole 
oountry up to the river itself is laid under water. By the 
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middle of September the supply begins to £ul and the 
waters abate; by the end of October the stream has 
returned to its usual limits. The fields are left ooTered 
with a fertile deposit, the maximum quantity of whioh is 
about six inches thick in a hundred years. It is thought 
that the bed of the river rises four feet in a thousand 
years, and the fertilized land in its width continually 
encroaches on the desert. Since the reign of Amenophis 
III. it has increased by one-third. He lived b.c. 1430. 
There have accumulated round the pedestal of his Colossus 
seven feet of mud. 

In the recent examinatiotis made by the orders of the 
Yiceroy of Egypt, close by the fallen statue of Rameses 
n., at Memphis, who reigned, according to Qeoio0oai 
Lepsius, from B.C. 1394 to b.o. 1328, a i3iafk •••o' Egypt. 
was sunk to more than 24 feel The water which then 
infiltrated compelled a resort to boring, which was con- 
tinued until 41 feet 4^ inches were reached. The whole 
consisted of Nile deposits, alternate layers of loam and 
sand of the same composition throughout. From the 
greatest depth a fragment of potteiy was obtained. 
Ninety-five of these borings were made in various places, 
but on no occasion was solid rock reached. The organic 
remains were all recent ; not a trace of an extinct fossil 
occurred, but an abundance of the residues of burnt bricks 
and pottery. In their examination from Essouan to 
Cairo, the French estimated the mud deposit to be five 
inches for each century. From an examination of the 
results at HeliopoUs, Mr. Homer makes it 3*18 inches. 
The Colossus of Rameses II. is surrounded by a sediment 
nine feet four inches deep, fairly estimated. Its date of 
erection was about 3215 years ago, which gives 3^ inches 
per century. But beneath it similar layers continue to 
the depth of 30 feet, which, at the same rate, would give 
13,500 years, to a.d. 1854, at which time the examination 
was made. Every precaution seems to have been taken to 
obtain accurate results. 

The extent of surface affected by the inundations of the 
Nile is, in a geographical point of view, altogether j^ geogi»phy 
insignificant; yet, such as it was, it constituted uMitopo. 
'Egypt, Commencilig at the Cataract of Essouan, *~p**'- 
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at the saored island of Fhil», on which to this day here 
and there the solitary palm-tree looks down, it readied to 
the Mediterranean Sea, from 24° 3' N. to 31° 37^ N. The 
river nms in a valley, bounded on one side by the eastern 
and on the other by the Libyan ohain of mountains, and 
of whioh the average breadth is abont seven miles, the 
arable land, however, not averaging more than five and a 
half. At the widest place it is ten and three-quarters, at 
the narrowest two. The entire snrfaice of irrigated and 
fertile land in the Delta is 4500 square miles ; the arable 
land of Egypt, 2255 square miles ; and in the Fyoom, 340 
square miles, an insignificant surface, yet it supported 
seven millions of people. 

Here agriculture was so precise that it might almost be 
pronounced a mathematical art. The disturbances arising 
from atmospheric conditions were eliminated, and the 
variations, as connected with the supply of river-water, 
ascertained in advance. The priests proclaimed how the 
flood stood on the Nilometer, and the husbandman made 
corresponding preparations for a scanty or an abundant 
harvest 

In such a state of things, it was an obvious step to 
improve upon the natural conditions by artificial means ; 
dykes, and canals, and flood-gates, with other hydraulic 
apparatus, would, even in the beginning of society, 
unavoidably be suggested, that in one locality the water 
might be detained longer; in another, shut off when 
there was danger of excess ; in another, more abundantly 
introduced. 

There followed, as a consequence of this condition oi 
things, the establishment of a strong govem- 
agriCTatureby ment, having a direct control over the agri^ 
the govern- culture of the statc by undertaking and sup- 
porting these artificial improvements, and sus^ 
taining itself by a tax cheerfully paid, and regulated in 
amount by the quantity of water supplied from the river 
to each estate. Such, indeed, was the fundamental 
political system of the country. The first king of the old 
empire undertook to turn the river into a new channel he 
made for it, a task which might seem to demand very able 
engineering, and actually accomplished it. It is more 
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than five thotusand years since Menes liyecL There must 
have preceded his times many centuries, during which 
knowledge and skill had been increasing, before such a 
work coidd even have been contemplated. 

I shall not indulge in any imaginary description of the 
manner in which, under such favourable circum- -^^ 
stances, the powers of the human mind were eSSSSmMS^ 
developed and civilization arose. In inaccessible J^ ^ **»• 
security, the inhabitants of this valley were 
protected on the west by a burning sandy desert, on the 
east by the Red Sea. Nor shall 1 say anything more of 
those remote geological times when the newly-made river 
first flowed over a rocky and barren desert on its way to 
the Mediterranean Sea ; nor how, in the course of ages, it 
had by degrees laid down a fertile stratum, emlMuakinff 
itself in the rich soil it had borne from the tropicfd 
mountains. Yet it is none the less true that such was the 
slow construction of Egypt as a habitable country ; such 
were the gradual steps by which it was fitted to become 
the seat of man. The pulse of its life-giving artery makes 
but one beat in a year ; what, then, are a few hundreds 
of centuries in such a process ? 

The Egyptians had, at an early period, observed that 
the rising of the Nile coincided with the -,^^1^,^^^ 
heliacal rising of Sirius, the Dog-star, and hence tions i«mi to 
they very phtusibly referred it to celestial JS^Smrl' 
agencies. Men are ever prone to mistake 
coincidences for causes ; and thus it came to pass that the 
appearance of that star on the horizon at the rising of the 
sun was not only viewed as the signal, but as the cause 
of the inundations. Its coming to the desired position 
might, therefore, be well expected, and it was soon 
observed that this took place with regularity at periods of 
about 360 days. This was the first determination of the 
length of the year. It is worthy of remark, as showing 
how astronomy and religious rites were in the beginning 
connected, that the priests of the mysterious temple of 
FhiliB placed before the tomb of Osiris every morn- 
ing 360 vases of milk, each one commemorating one 
day, thus showing that the origin of that rite was in 
thoae remote ages when it was thought that the year was 
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B60 days long. It was doubtlefls Buoh oiicnmBtanoes that 
led the EsyptianB to the cultivation of historical habits. 
In this mej differed from the Hindus, who kept no 
records. 

The Dog-star Sirius is the most splendid star in the 
The phiio- neavens ; to the Egyptian the inundation was 
■ophTofiur- the most important event upon earth. Mi»- 
^'^'^^^^ taking a coincidence for a cause, he was led to 
the belief that when that brilliant star emerged in the 
morning from the rays of the sun, and began to assert its 
own inherent power, the sympathetic river, moved there- 
by, commenced to rise. A false inference like this soon 
dilated into a general doctrine; for if one star could in 
this way manifest a direct control over the course of 
terrestrial affiurs, why should not another — indeed, why 
should not all? Moreover, it could not have escaped 
notice that the daily tides of the Eed Sea are connected 
with the movements and position of the sun and moon, 
foUowing those luminaries in the time of their occurrence, 
and being determined by their respective position as 
to amount at spring and at neap. But the necessary 
result of such a view is no other than the admission of the 
astrological influence of the heavenly bodies; first, as 
respects inanimate nature, and then as respects the 
fortune and fate of men. It is not until the vast distance 
of the starry bodies is suspected that man begins to feel 
the necessity of a mediator between him and them, and 
star- worship passes to its second phase. 

To what part of the world could the Egyptian travel 
without seeing in the skies the same constellations ? Far 
from the banks of the Nile, in the western deserts, in 
Syria, in Arabia, the stars are the same. They are 
omnipresent ; for we may lose sight of the things of the 
earth, but not of those of the heavens. The air of fate- 
like precision with which their appointed movements are 
accomplished, their solemn silence, their incomprehensible 
distances, might satisfy an observer that th^ are far 
removed from the influences of all human power, though, 
perhaps, they may be invoked by human prayer. 

Thus star-worship found for itself a plausible justifica- 
tion. The Egyptian system, at its highest development. 
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oombined the adoration of the heayenlj bodies-^the mm, 
the moon, Venus, Ac., with the deified attributes prindpiMor 
of God. The great and yenerable divinities, ^^^ 
as Osiris, Pthah, Amnn, were impersonations of ^^'^'''w^- 
sach attributes, just as we speak of the Creator, the 
Almighty. It was held that not only has Ood neyer 
appeared upon earth in the human form, but that such 
is altogether an impossibility, since he is the animating 
principle of the entire universe, visible nature being only 
a manifestation of him. 

These impersonated attributes were arran^^ in various 
trinities, in each of which the third member is a q^ 
procession from the other two, the doctrine and TrinitiMMid 
even expressions in this respect being full of •''^i**'*** 
interest to one who studies the gradual development of 
comparative theology in Europe. Thus from Amun by 
Maut proceeds Ehonso, from Osiris by Isis proceeds Horus, 
from Neph by Sat^ proceeds Anouke. While, therefore, 
it was considered unlawful to represent Qod except by his 
attributes, these trinities and their persons offei^ abun- 
dant means of idolatrous worship for the vulgar. It was 
admitted that there had been terrestrial manifestations of 
these divine attributes for the salvation of men. Thus 
Osiris was incarnate in the flesh : he fell a sacrifice to the 
evil principle, and, after his death and resurrection, 
became the appointed judge of the dead. In his capacity 
of President of the West, or of the region of the setting 
stars, he dwells in the under world, which is traversed by 
the Btm at night. 

The Egyptian priests affirmed that nothing is ever 
annihilated; to die is therefore only to assume a new 
form. Herodotus says that they were the first to discover 
that the soul is immortal, their conception of it being 
that it is an emanation from or a particle of the universal 
soul, which in a less degree animates aU animals and 
plants, and even inorganic things. Their dogma that 
there had been divine incarnations obliged incMiuaoiw 
them to assert that there had been a fall of frUofmAn; * 
man, this seeming to be necessary to obtain a "^""p****^ 
logical argument in justification of prodigies so great. 
For the relief of the guilty soul, they prescribed in this 
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life &8t8 and penances, and in the fntnre a tranfimigration 
throngh animals for purification. At death, the merits of 
TbeArtnn the soul were ascertained by a formal trial 
fr»d««>«»*» before Osiris in the shadowy region of Amenti — 
the under world — in presence of the four genii of that 
realm, and of forty-two assessors. To this judgment the 
shade was conducted by Horns, who carried him past 
Cerberus, a hippopotamus, the gaunt guardian of the gate. 
He stood by in silence while Anubis weighed his heart in 
the scales of justice. If his eood works preponderated, he 
was dismissed to the fields of Aahlu — the Elysian Fields ; 
if his evil, he was condemned to transmigration. 

But that this doctrine of a judgment in another world 
might not decline into an idle legend, it was enforced by 
a preparatory trial in this — a trial of fearful and living 
import. From the sovereign to the meanest subject, every 
ThetriAiof man underwent a sepulchral inquisition. As 
**» *«*• soon as any one died, his body was sent to the 
embalmers, who kept it forty days, and for thirty-two 
in addition the family mourned , the mummy, in its coffin, 
was placed erect in an inner chamber of the house. Notice 
was then sent to the forty-two assessors of the district ; 
and on an appointed day, the corpse was carried to the 
sacred lake, of which every nome, and, indeed, every large 
town, had one toward the west. Arrived on its shore, the 
trial commenced ; anv person might bring charges against 
the deceased, or speaK in his behalf ; but woe to the false 
accuser. The assessors then passed sentence according to 
the evidence before them: if they found an evil life, 
sepulture was denied, and, in the midst of social disgrace, 
the friends bore back the mummy to their home, to be 
redeemed by their own good works in future years ; or, if 
too poor to give it a place of refuge, it was buried on the 
Origin of the margin of the lake, the culprit ghost waiting 
Gieek Hades, a^^j wandering for a hundred years. On these 
Stygian shores the bones of some are stiU dug up in our 
day; they have remained unsepulchred for more than 
thirty times their predestined century. Even to wicked 
kings a burial had thus been denied. But, if the verdict 
of the assessors was favourable, a coin was paid to the 
t)oatman Charon for ferriage ; a cake was provided for the 
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bippopotamoB GerberuB; they rowed aorcNM the lake in the 
hfuris, or death-boat, the priest announoinff to Onria and 
the nnearthlj afiseeBora the good deeda of the deoeaaed. 
Arriving on the opposite shore, the prooeesion walked in 
solemn nlenoe, ana the mummy was then deposited in ita 
final restin^-plaoe — ^the oataoombs. 

From this it may be gathered that the Egyptian re- 
ligion did not remain a mere speculative subject, but was 
enforced on the people by the most solemn oeremoniea. 
Moreover, in the great temples, grand pro- 
cessional services were celebrated, the precursors 
of some that still endure. There were sacrifices 
of meat-offerings, libations, incense. The na- 
tional double creed, adapted in one branch to the vulgar, 
in the other to the learned, necessarily implied mysteries ; 
some of these were avowedly transported to Greece. The 
machinery of oracles was resorted to. The Greek oracles 
were of Egjjrptian origin. So profound was the respect 
paid to their commands that even the sovereigns were 
obliged to obey them. It was thus that a warning from 
the oracle of Amun caused Necho to stop the construction 
of his canal. For the determination of fature events, 
omens were studied, entrails inspected, and nativities ware 



OHAPTBB IV. 
GREEK AGE OF INQUIBZ, 

SUB AHD DBOIilNB OF FHTSIOAL SFBOUULTIOff. 

ioviAir PmLOflOPHT, eommenoing from Egyptian Ideas, idenUfiM Kli 
Water, or Air, or Fire, the First PrtndjAe. — Emerging from tkd Stage 
o/Soreery, it founds Psychology, Biology, Cosmogony, Astronomy, and 
ends in doubting whether there is any Oriterion of TniXh, 

Italian Philosopht d/&pendA on Numbers and Harmonies, — It 
reproduces the Egyptian and Hindu Doctrine of Transmigraiion. 

Elbatic Philosophy presents a great Advance^ indicating a rapid 
Approach to Oriental Ideas, — It assumes a Paniheislic Aspect. 

BiSB OF Philosophy in Eubopban Gbeeoe. — Helations and Influence of 
the Mediterranean Commercial and Colonial System. — Athens attains 
to commercial Supremacy. — Her vast Progress in Intelligence and Art. 
— Her Demoralization.— She becomes the Intellectual Centre of the 
Mediterranean. 

Commencement of the Athenian higher Analysis.— It is conducted by the 
Sophists, who r^ect Philosophy, Beligion, and even Morality, and end 
in Atheism. 

Political Dangers of the higher Analysis.— Illustration from the Middle 
Ages. 

In Chapter II. I have described the origin and decline of 
Origin of Greek Mythology; in this, I am to relate the 
Gr^ phUo- first European attempt at philosophizing. The 
*^ ^* Ionian systems spring directly out of the con- 

temporary religious opinions, and appear as a phase in 
Greek comparatiTe theology. 

Contrasted with the psychical condition of India, we 
cannot but be struck with the feebleness of these first 
European efforts. They correspond to that period in 
which the mind has shaken off its ideas of sorcery, but 
baa not advanced beyond geocentral and anthropocentral 
conceptions. As is uniformly observed, as soon as man has 
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collected what he oonBidera to be trostworthy data, he forth- 
with applies them to a cosmo^ny, and develops jt« imptfibo- 
peeudo-Bcientific eystemB. It ib not until a later **<">^ 
period that he awakens to the suspicion that we have no 
absolute knowledge of truth. 

The reader, ^o might, p^haps, be repelled hj the 
apparent worthlessness of the suooession of Greek opinions 
now to be described, will find them assume an interest, if 
considered in. the aggregate, or viewed as a series of steps 
or stages of European approach to conclusions long before 
arrived at in Egypt and India. Far in advance of any- 
thing that Greece can offer, the intellectual history of 
India fnmishea systems at once consistent and imposing — 
systems not remaining useless speculations, but becoming 
inwoven in -social life. 

Greek philosophy is considered as having originated 
with Thales, who, though of PhoBnician descent, GommenoM 
was bom at Miletus, a Greek colony in Asia inAaUMinor. 
Minor, about B.C. 640. At that time, as related in the last 
chapter, the Egyptian ports had been opened to foreigners 
by rsammetichus. In the civil war which that monarch 
had been waging with his colleagues, he owed his success 
to Ionian and other Greek mercenaries whom he had 
employed ; but, though proving victor in the contest, his 
pollticiEkl position was such as to compel him to depart 
from the maxims followed in his country for so many 
thousand years, and to permit foreigners to have access to 
it. Hitherto the Europeans had been only known to the 
Egyptians as pirates and cannibals. 

From the doctrine of Thales, it may be inferred that, 
though he had visited Egypt, he had never been Doctrine of 
in communication with its sources of learning, '''*»*^ 
but had merely mingled among the vulgar, from whom he 
had gathered the popular notion that the first principle is 
water. The state of things in Egypt sug^ts is derived 
that this primitive dogma of European jmilo- '^om Egypt, 
sophy was a popular notion in that country. With but 
little care on the part of men. the fertilizing Nile-water 
yielded those abundant crops which made Egypt Hie 
granary of the Old World. It might therefore be said, 
both philosophically and facetiously, that the first principle 
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of all thin^i is water. The hanroBts depended on it, and, 
importaaceor uirongh them, animals and man. The gOTem- 
waterin Egypt, nient of the oountry was supported by it, for 
the financial system was founded on a tax paid by the 
proprietors of the land for the use of the public sluices 
and aqueducts. There was not a peasant to whom it was 
not apparent that water is the first principle of all things, 
even of taxation ; and, since it was not only necessary to 
survey lands to ascertain the surface that had been 
irrigated, but to redetermine their boundaries after the 
subsidence of the flood, even the scribes and surveyors 
might concede that geometry itself was indebted for its 
origin to water. 

If, therefore, in any part of the Old World, this doctrine 
had both a vulgar and a philosophical significance, that 
country was Egypt. We may picture to ourselves the 
inquisitive but lU-instructed Thales carried in some pirate- 
ship or trading-bark to the mysterious Nile, respecting 
which Ionia was full of legends and myths. He saw the 
aqueducts, canals, flood-gates, the great Lake Moeris, dug 
by the hand of man as many ages before his day as have 
elapsed from his day to ours; he saw on all sides the 
adoration paid to the river, for it had actually become 
deified ; he learned from the vulgar, with whom 
ihaSwtSaiM^ aloue he came in contact, their universal belief 
* rind *ie *^** *^ things arise from water — firom the vulgar 
^ ^ ^^' alone, for, had he ever been taught by the, 
priests, we should have found traces in his system of the 
doctrines of emanation, transmigration, and absorption, 
which were imported into Greece in later times. We may 
interpret the story of Thales on the principles which 
would apply in the c€use of some intelligent Ladian who 
should find his way to the outposts of a civilized country. 
Imperfectly acquainted with the language, and coming in 
contact with the lower class alone, he might learn their 
vTilgar philosophy, and carry back the fancied treasure to 
his home. 

As to the profound meaning which some have been 
disposed to extract from the dogma of Thales, we shall, 
perhaps, be warranted in rejecting it altogether. It 
has been afi&rmed that he attempted to concentrate all 
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Bapernatanl powen in one ; to rednoe all poanble agenti 
to unity ; in ahort, out of polytheiom to bring forth mono- 
theism ; to determine the inTariable in the Tariable ; and 
to asoertain the beginning of things: that he observed 
how infinite is the sea; how neoessarj moLsture is to 
growth ; nay, even how essential it was to the well-beins 
of himself ; **that without moisture his own body would 
not have been what it was, but a dry husk falling to 
pieces." Nor can we adopt the opinion that the intention 
of Thales was to establish a coincidence between philosophy 
aud the popular theology as delivered by Hesiod, who 
affirms that Oceanus is one of the parent-gods of Nature. 
The imputation of irreligion made against him shows at 
what an early period the antagomsm of polytheism and 
scientific inquiry was recognized. But it is possible to 
believe that all things are formed out of one primordial 
substance, without denying the existence of a creative 
power. Or, to use the Indian illustration, the day may 
not be the potter. 

Thales is said to have predicted the solar eclipse which 
terminated a battle between the Medes and Lydians, but 
it has been suggestively remarked that it is not stated that 
he predicted i£e day on which it should occur. otherdocMiMi 
He had an idea that warmth originates from or <* Thaiet. 
is nourished by humidity, and that even the sun and stars 
derived their aliment out of the sea at the time of their 
rising and setting. Indeed, he regarded them as living 
beings; obtaining an argument from the phenomena of 
amber and the magnet, supposed by him to possess a living 
soul, because thev have a moving force. Moreover, he 
taught that the whole world is an insouled thing, and that 
it is full of dffimons. Thales had, therefore, not completely 
passed out of the stage of sorcery. 

His system obtained importance not only from its own 
plausibility, but because it was introduced under favour- 
able auspices and at a favourable time. It came into Asia 
Minor as a portion of the wisdom of Egypt, and therefore 
with a prestige sufficient to assure for it an attentive re- 
ception. But this would have been of little avail had not 
the mental culture of Ionia been advanced to a degree 
cmitable for offering to it conditions of development 
I.— 7 
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CTnder saoh circumstanoes the Egyptian dogma formed the 
starting-point for a special method of philoabphizing. 

The manner in which that development took place 
illustrates the vigour of the Grecian mind. In Eg3rpt a 
Tbey oonsti- doctrinc might exist for thousands of years, pro- 
r^^^'intof*' *®^*^ ^7 ^^ mere antiquity from controversy 
ioiii£ phuo- or even examination, and hence sink with the 
"^^y* lapse of time into an ineffectual and lifeless 

state ; but tne same doctrine brought into a young com- 
munity full of activity would quickly be made productive 
and yield new results. As seeds taken from the coffins of 
mummies, wherein they have been shut up for thousands 
of years, when placed under circumstances favourable for 
development in a rich soil, and supplied with moisture, 
have forthwith, even in our own times, germinated, borne 
flowers, and matured new seeds, so the rude philosophy ot 
Thales passed through a like development Its tendency is 
shown in the attempt it at once made todescribe the universe, 
even before the parts thereof had been determined. 

But it is not alone the water or ocean that seems to be 
infinite, and capable of famishing a supply for the origin 
of all other things. The air, also, appears to reach as far 
as the stars. On it, as Anaximenes of Miletus remarks, 
"the very earth itself floats like a broad leaf." Ao- 
cordingly, this Ionian, stimulated doubtless by 
anertsuu!? the hope of sharing in or succeeding to the 
^]Jdpte *"* celebrity that Thales had enjoyed for a century, 
proposed to substitute for water, as the primitive 
source of things, atmospheric air. And, in truth, there 
seem to be reasons for bestowing upon it such a pre- 
eminence. To those who have not looked closely into the 
matter, it would appear that water itself is generated from 
it, as when clouds are formed, and from them rain-drops, 
and springs, and fountains, and rivers, and even the sea. 
He also attributes infinity to it, a do^;ma scarcely requiring 
any exercise of the imagination, but being rather the 
expression of an ostensible fact ; for who, when he looks 
upward, can discern the boundary of the atmosphere, 
ct is also the Anaximcnes also held that even the human soul 
^^^' itself is nothing but air, since life consiBts in 

inhaling and exhaling it, and ceases as soon as that 
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prooesB stops. He taught also that warmth and cold arise 
&om mere rarefaotion and condensation, and gave as a 
proof the fact that when we breathe with the lips drawn 
together the air is cold, but it becomes warm when we 
breathe through the widely-opened mouth. Hence he 
concluded that, with a sufficient rarefaction, air might 
turn into fire, and that this probably was the origin of the 
sun and stars, blannff comets, and other meteors ; but if by 
chance it should undergo condensation, it would turn into 
wind and clouds, or, if that operation should be still more 
increased, into water, snow, hail, and, at last, even into 
earth itself. And since it is seen from the results of 
breathing that the air is a life-giving principle to man, 
nay, even is actually his soul, it would appear to The itr la 
be a just inference that the infinite air is God ^^^ 
and that the gods and goddesses have sprung from it. 

Such was uie philosophy of Anazimenes. It was the 
beginning of that stimulation of activity by rival schools 
which played so distinguished a part in the Greek intel- 
lectual movement. Its superioritv over the doctrine of 
Thales evidently consists in this, tnat it not only assigns 
a primitive substance, but even undertakes to show by 
observation and experiment how others arise from it, and 
transformations oocur. As to the discovery of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic by the aid of a gnomon attributed to Anaxi- 
menes, it was merely a boast of his vainglorious country- 
men, and altogether beyond the scientbic grasp of one 
who had no more exact idea of the nature of tiie earth 
than that it was *' like a broad leaf floating in the air." 

The doctrines of Anaximenes received a very important 
development in the hands of Diogenes of Apollonia, who 
asserted that all things originate from one essence, which, 
undergoing continual changes, becoming different at dif- 
ferent times, turns back again to the same state. He 
regarded the entire world as a living being, spon- 
taneously evolving and transforming itself, and aaiwit!s1iuit 
agreed with Anaximenes that the soul of man ^^^^^^^ 
is nothing but air, as is also the soul of the 
world. From this it follows that the air must be eternal, 
imperishable, and endowed with consciousness. " It knows 
much ; for without reason it would be impossible for all to 

102953V. 
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be arranged so duly and proportionately as that all should 
maintain its fitting measure, winter and summer, night 
and day, the fain, the wind, and fair weather ; and what- 
ever object we consider will be found to have been ordered 
in the best and most beautiful manner possible." " But 
that which has knowledge is that which men call air ; it 
is it that regulates and governs all, and hence it is the use 
of air to pervade all, and to dispose all, and to be in all, 
for there is nothing that has not part in it." 

The early cultivator of philosophy emerges with diffi- 
Wfflcuityof culty fro™^ fetichism. The harmony observed 
rtoing Above among the parts of the world is easily explained 
fetfchism. ^^ ^ j^^ hypothesis of a spiritual principle residing 
in things, and arranging them by its intelligent volition. 
It is not at once that he rises to the conception that all 
this beauty and harmony are due to the operation of law. 
We are so prone to judge of the process of external things 
from the modes of our own personal experience, our acts 
being determined by the exercise of our wills, that it is 
with difficulty we disentangle ourselves from such notions 
in the explanation of natural phenomena. Fetichism may 
be observed in the infancy of many of the natural sciences. 
Thus the electrical power of amber was imputed to a soul 
residing in that substance, a similar explanation being also 
given of the control of the magnet over iron. The move- 
ments of the planetary bodies, Mercury, Venus, Mars, were 
attributed to an intelligent principle residing in each, 
guiding and controlling the motions, and ordering all 
things for the best. It was an epoch in the history of the 
human mind when astronomy set an example to all other 
sciences of shaking off its fetichism, and showing that 
^BiroQomy '^'^ intricate movements of the heavenly bodies 
g<*«hemita*i7 are all capable not only of being explained, 
bejn^JdSie but cvcu forctold, if oucc was admitted the 
fetich stage, existence of a simple, yet universal, invariable, 
and eternal law. 

Not without difficulty do men perceive that there is no- 
thing inconsistent between invariable law and endlessly 
varying phenomena, and that it is a more noble view 
of the government of this world to impute its order to 
a penetrating primitive wisdom, which could foresee 
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oonseqnenoes throughout a fature eternity, and provide for 
them in the original plan at the outset, tnan to invoke the 
perpetual intervention of an ever-aoting spiritual agenoj 
for the purpose of warding off misfortunes that misht 
happen, and setting things to rights. Chemistry fumiwes 
us with a striking example — an example very opportune 
in the case we are considering — of the doctrine of IHogenes 
of Apollonia, that the air is actually a spiritual being ; for, 
on the discovery of several of the gases by the earlier ex^ 
perimenters, they were not only regarded as of a spiritual 
nature, but actually received the name under which they 
pass to this day, gheist or gas, from a belief that they were 
ghosts. Ka labourer descended into a well and was suffo- 
cated, as if struck dead by some invisible hand ; if a lamp 
lowered down burnt for a few moments with a lurid flame, 
and was then extinguished ; if, in a coal mine, when the 
unwary workman exposed a light, on a sudden the place 
was filled with flashing flames and thundering explosions, 
tearing down the rocks and destroying every living thing 
in the way, often, too, without leaving on the dead any 
marks of violence ; what better explanation could be given 
of such catastrophes than to impute them to some super- 
natural agent ? Nor was there any want, in those times, 
of well-authenticated stories of unearthly faces and forms 
seen in such solitudes. 

The modification made by Diogenes in the theory of 
Anaximenes, by converting it from a physical origin of 
into a psychological system, is important, as psychology. 
marking the beginning of the special philsosophy of 
Greece. The investigation of the intellectual develop' 
ment of the universe led the Greeks to the study of the 
intellect itself. In his special doctrine, Diogenes imputed 
the changeability of the air to its mobility ; a property in 
which he thought it excelled all other substances, because 
it is among the rarest or thinnest of the elements. It is, 
however, said by some, who are disposed to transcen- 
dentalize his doctrine, that he did not mean the common 
atmospheric air, but something more attenuated and warm ; 
and since, in its purest state, it constitutes the most perfect 
intellect, inferior degrees of reason must be owing to 
an increase of its density and moisture. Upon such a 
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principle, the whole earth is animated by the breath of life ; 
the soiilfi of brutes, which differ from one another so 
mnch in intelligence, are only air in its various conditions 
of moisture and warmth. He explained the production of 
the world through condensation of the earth from air by 
cold, the warmth rising upward and forming the sun ; in 
the stars he thought he recognized the respiratory organs 
of the world. From the preponderance of moist air in the 
constitution of brutes, he inferred that they are like the 
insane, incapable of thought, for thickness of the air 
impedes respiratioiv*&nd therefore quick apprehension. 
From the fact that plants have no cavities wherein to 
receive the air, and are altogether unintelligent, he was 
led to the principle that the thinking power of man arises 
from the flowing of that substance throughout the body in 
the blood. He also explained the superior intelligence of 
men from their breathing a purer air than the beasts, 
which carry their nostrils near the ground. In these 
crude and puerile speculations we have the beginning of 
mental philosophy. 

I cannot dismiss the system of the Apollonian without 
setting in contrast with it the discoveries of 
TOveriM^to modcm science respecting the relations of the 
the rei^ons air. Toward the world of Ufe it stands in a posi- 
****** '' tion of wonderful interest. Decomposed into its 
constituents by the skill of chemistry, it is no longer 
looked upon as a homogeneous body ; its ingredients have 
not only been separated, but the functions they discharge 
have been ascertained. From one of these, carbonic acid, 
all the various forms of plants arise ; that substance being 
decomposed by the rays of the sun, and furnishing to 
vegetables carbon, their chief solid ingredient. All those 
beautifully diversified organic productions, from the 
mosses of the icy regions to the palms characteristic of 
the landscapes of the tropics — all those we cast away as 
worthless weeds, and those for the obtaining of which we 
expend the sweat of our brow — ^all, without any exception, 
inter-de nd- *''® 0^**^^^ from the atmosphere by the in- 
enceof animaiB flucncc of the sun. And sincc without plants 
and plants. ^^ jjf^ q£ animals could not be maintained, they 
constitute tiie means by which the aerial material, vivified, 
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as it may be said, by the ra3r8 of the sun, is oonveyed even 
into the oomposition of man himself. As food, thej serve 
to repair the waste of the body neoessarily ocoasioned in 
the acts of moving and thinking. For a time, therefore, 
these ingredients, onoe a part of the stmctnre of plants, 
enter as essential oonstitnents in the structure of animals. 
Tet it is only in a momentary way, for the essential con- 
dition of animal activity is that there shall be unceasing 
interstitial death ; not a finger can be lifted without the 
waste of muscular material ; not a thought arise without 
the destruction of cerebral substance. From the animal 
system the products of decay are forthwith removed, often 
by mechanisms of the most exquisite construction; but 
their uses are not ended, for sooner or later they find their 
way back again into the air, and again serve for the origi- 
nation of plants. It is needless to trace these changes in 
all their details ; the same order or cycle of progress holds 
good for the water, the ammonia ; they pass from the 
morganic to the living state, and back to the inorganic 
again; now the same particle is found in the air next 
aiding in the composition of a plant, then in the body of an 
animal, and back in the air once more. In this perpetual 
revolution material particles run, the dominating influence 
determining and controlling their movement being in 
that great centre of our system, the sun. From Agency of tii* 
him, in the summer days, plants receive, and, as ■"°- 
it were, store up that warmth which, at a subsequent time, 
is to reappear in the glow of health of man, or to be re- 
kindled in the blush of shame, or to consume in the burn- 
ing fever. Nor is there any limit of time. The heat we 
derive from the combustion of stubble came from the sun 
as it were only yesterday; but that with which we 
moderate the rigour of winter when we bum anthracite or 
bituminous coal was also derived from the same source in 
the ultra-tropical climate of the secondary times, perhaps a 
thousand centuries ago. 

In snch perpetually recurring cycles are the movements 
of material things accomplished, and all takes place under 
the dominion of invariable law. The air is the source 
whence all organisms have come ; it is the receptacle to 
which they all return. Its parts are awakened into life, 
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not by the inflnenoe of any terrestrial agency or principle 
concealed in itself, as Diogenes suppomd, but by a star 
which is ninety millions of miles distant, the source, 
direct or indirect, of every terrestrial movement, and the 
dispenser of light and life. 

To Thales and Diogenes, whose primordial elements 
were water and air respectively, we must add Heraclitns 

of Ephesns, who maintained that the first 
^T^^fbt principle is fire. He iUustrated the tendency 
to^flret which Greek philosophy had already assumed 
'*'^^** of opposition to Polytheism and the idolatrous 
practices of the age. It is said that, in his work, ethical, 
political, physical, and theological subjects were so con- 
fused, and so great was the difficulty of understanding his 
meaning, that he obtained the surname of ** the Obscure." 
In this respect he has had among modem metaphysicians 
many successors. He founds his system, however, upon 
the simple axiom that " all is convertible into fire, and 
fire into all." Perhaps by the term fire he understood 
what is at present meant by heat, for he expressly says that 
he does not mean flame, but something merely dry and 
warm. He considered that this principle is in a state of 

perpetual activity, forming and absorbing every 
pemanencT individual thing. He says, ** All is, and is not ; 
J^J^J'®^^® for though it does in truth come into being, yet 

it forthwith ceases to be." " No one has ever been 
twice on the same stream, for different waters are constantly 
flowing down. It dissipates its waters and gathers them 
again ; it approaches and recedes, overflows and fails." And 
to teach us that we ourselves are changing and have 
changed, he says, ** On the same stream we embark and 
embark not, we are and we are not." By such illustrations 
he implies that life is only an unceasing motion, and we 
cannot fail to remark that the Greek turn of thought is fast 
following that of the Hindu. 

But Heraclitus totally fails to free himself from local 
conceptions. He speaks of the motion of the primordial 
principle in the upward and downward directions, in the 
higher and lower regions. He says that the chief accu- 
mulation thereof is above, and the chief deficiency below : 
and hence he regards the soul of a man as a portion of 
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fire migrated from heaven. He carries his ideas of the 
transitory nature of all phenomena to their last oonse- 
qnences, and illustrates the noble doctrine that all which 
appears to us to be permanent is only a regulated and 
self-renewing concurrence of similar and opposite motions 
by such extravagances as that the sun is daily destroyed 
and renewed. 

In the midst of many wild physical statements many 
true axioms are delivered. '' AU is ordered by reason and 
intelligence, though all is subject to Fate." pu ^^ ^ 
Already he perceived what the metaphysicians physiological 
of our own times are illustrating, that " man's hSJ^jJJ^ 
mind can produce no certain knowledge from its 
own interior resources alone." He regarded the organs of 
sense as being the channels through which the outer life 
of the world, and therewith truth, enters into the mind, 
and that in sleep, when the organs of sense are closed, we 
are shut out from all communion with the surrounding 
universal spirit. In his view every thing is animated and 
insouled, but to different degrees, organic objects being 
most completely or perfectly bo. His astronomy may be 
anticipated from what has been said respecting the sun, 
which he moreover regarded as being scarcely more than a 
foot in diameter, an^ like all other celestial objects, a 
mere meteor. His moral system was altogether based upon 
the physical, the fundamental dogma being the excellence 
of fire. Thus he accounted for the imbecility of the 
drunkard by his having a moist soul, and drew the 
inference that a warm or dry soul is the wisest and best ; 
with justifiable patriotism asserting that the noblest souls 
must belong to a climate that is diy, intending thereby to 
indicate that Greece is man's fittest and truest country. 
There can be no doubt that in Heraclitus there is a strong 
tendency to the doctrine of a soul of the world. If the 
divinity is undistinguishable from heat, whither can we go 
to escape its influences ? And in the restless activity and 
incessant changes it produces in every thing within our 
reach, do we not recognize the tokens of the illimitable 
and unshackled ? 

I have lingered on the chief features of the early Greek 
philosophy as exhibited in the physical school of Ionia, 
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They serve to impress upon us its intrinsic imperfection. 
It is a mixture of the plwsical, metaphysical, and mystical 
The paeiiutj which, u^n the whole, has no other value than 
^loDtam this, that it shows how f eehle were the beginnings 
''*"**°'* ^* of our knowledge — ^that we commenced with 
the importation of a few vulgar errors from Egypt. In 
presence of the utilitarian phuosophy of that country and 
the theology of India, how vain and even chilfiish are 
these germs of science in Greece I Yet this very imperfec- 
tion is not without its use, since it warns us of the inferior 
position in which we stand as respects the time of our 
civilization when compared with those ancient states, and 
teaches us to reject the assertion which so many European 
scholars have wearied themselves in establishing, that 
Greece led the way to all human knowledge of any value. 
Above all, it impresses upon us more appropriate, because 
more humble views of our present attainments and position, 
and gives us to understand that other races of men not 
only preceded us in intellectual culture, but have equalled, 
and perhaps surpassed every thing that we have yet done 
in mental philosophv. 

Of the other founders of Ionic sects it may be observed 
that, though they gave to their doctrines different forms, 
the method of reasoning was essentially the same in them 
all. Of this a better illustration could not be given than 
in the philosophy of Anaximander of Miletus, who was 
^,.^^ma«H«r>, oontemporary with Thales. He sturted with the 
docferiaeofthe postulate that things arose by separation from 
^^^^^^ a universal mixture of all : his primordial prin- 
ciple was therefore cha^s, though he veiled it in tiie meta- 
physically obscure designation " The Infinite." The want 
of precision in this respect gave rise to much difference of 
opinion as to his tenets. To his chaos he imputed an 
internal energy, by which its parts spontaneously sepa- 
rated from each other ; to those parts he imputed absolute 
unchangeability. He taught that the earth is of a cylin- 
drical form, its base being one-third of its altitude; it 
is retained in the centre of the world by the air in an 
equality of distance from all the boundaries of the imiverse ; 
that the fixed stars and planets revolved round it, eaoh 
being fastened to a crystalline ring ; and beyond them, in 
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like manner, the moon, and, still farther off, the sun. He 
oonoeived of an opposition between the central oii«iaof€o»> 
and ciroamferential regions, the former being »«ob7. 
naturally oold, and the latter hot ; indeed, in ^s opinion, 
the settling of the oold parts to the centre, and the 
asoending of the hot, gave origin, respeotively, to the 
formation of the earth and shining oelestial bodies, the 
latter first existing as a oomplete shell or sphere, whioh, 
undergoing destruction, broke up into stars. Already we 
peroeive the tendency of Greek philosophy to shape itself 
mto systems of cosmogony, founded upon the disturbance 
of the chaotic matter by heat and cold. Nay, more, 
Anaximander explained the origin of living origin or 
creatures on like principles, for the sun's heat, m«^- 
acting upon the primal miry earth, produced filmv 
bladders or bubbles, and these, becoming surrounded with 
a prickly rind, at length burst open, and, as from an egg, 
animals came forth. At first they were ill-formed and 
imperfect, but subsequently elaborated and developed. As 
to man, so far from being produced in his perfect shai>e, 
he was ejected as a fish, and under that form continued in 
the muddy water until he was capable of supporting 
himself on dry land. Besides ** the Infinite " bemg thus 
the cause of generation, it was also the cause of destruction : 
'* things must all return whence they came, according to 
destiny, for they must all, in order of time, undergo due 
penalties and expiations of wrong-doing." This expression 
obviously contains a moral consideration, and is an exempli- 
fication of the commencing feeble interconnection between 
physical and moral philosophy. 

As to the more solid discoveries attributed to this philo- 
sopher, we may dispose of them in the same manner that 
we have dealt with the like facts in the biographies of his 
predecessors — they are idle inventions of his vainglorious 
eountrymen. That he was the first to make maps is 
scarcely consistent with the well-known fact that the 
Egyptians had cultivated geometry for that express 
purpose thirty centuries before he was bom. As to his 
inventing sun-dials, the shadow had gone back on that of 
Ahaz a long time before. In reality, the sun-dial was a 
very ancient Oriental invention. And a0 to his being ih^ 
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first to make an exact caloolation of the size and distanoe of 
the heayenlj bodies, it need only be remarked that those 
who have so greatly extolled his labours mnst have over- 
looked how incompatible snch discoveries are with a 
system which assumes that the earth is cylindrical in 
shape, and kept in the midst of the heavens by the atmo- 
sphere ; that the snn is farther off than the fixed stars ; 
and that each of the heavenly bodies is made to revolve 
by means of a crystalline wheel. 

The philosopher whose views we have next to consider 
is Anaxagoras of Clazomene, the friend and master of 
Pericles, Euripides, and Socrates. Like several of his 
predecessors, he had visited Egypt. Among his disciples 
were numbered some of the most eminent men of those 
times. 

The fundamental principle of his philosophy was the 
recognition of the unchangeability of the universe as a 
Anaxagoras wholc, the Variety of forms that we see being 
*^2 ***« produced by new arrangements of its constituent 
abUi^oTthe parts. Such a doctrine includes, of course, the 
nniverae. {^qq^ Qf h^q eternity of matter. Anaxagoras says, 
" Wrongly do the Greeks suppose that aught begins or 
ceases to be, for nothing comes into being or is destroyed, 
but all is an aggregation or secretion of pre-existent things, 
so that all becoming might more correctly be called be- 
coming-mixed, and all corruption becoming-separate.'' In 
such a statement we cannot fail to remark that the Greek 
is fast passing into the track of the Egyptian and the 
Hindu. In some respects his views recall those of the 
chaos of Anaximander, as when he says, " Together were 
all things infinite in number and smallness ; nothing was 
distinguishable. Before they were sorted, while all was 
The primal together, there was no quality noticeable." To 
inteUeet the first moving force which arranged the parts 
of things out of the chaos, he gave the designation of '* the 
Intellect," rejecting Fate as an empty name, and imputing 
all things to Beason. He made no distinction between 
the Soul and Intellect. His tenets evidently include a 
dualism indicated by the moving force and the moved 
mass, an opposition between the corporeal and mental. 
This indicated that for philosophy there are two separate 
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lonteB, the phymoal and intelleotnal. While Beason is thiu 
the prime mover in his philosophy, he likewise employed 
many subordinate agents in the government of things — 
for instance, air, water, and fire, bein^ evidently unable to 
explain the state of nature in a satisfactory way by the 
operation of the Intellect alone. We recognise coaiic«oQj «t 
in the details of his system ideas derived from AiuxagorM. 
former ones, such as the settling of the cold and dense 
below, and the rising of the warm and light abova In 
the beginning the action of Intellect was only partial ; 
that which was primarily moved was onlv imperfectly 
sorted, and contained in itself the capability of many 
separations. From this point his system beoune a cos- 
mogony, showing how the elements and fogs, stones, 
stars, and the sea, were produced. These explanations, as 
might be anticipated, nave no exactness. Among his 
primary elements are many incongruous things, such as 
cold, colour, fire, gold, lead, com, marrow, blood, ^c. This 
doctrine implied that in compound things there was not a 
formation, but an arrangement. It required, therefore, 
many elements instead of a single one. Flesh is made of 
fleshy particles, bones of bony, gold of golden, lead of 
leaden, wood of wooden, &c. These analogous constituents 
are homoeomerisd. Of an infinite number of kinds, they 
composed the infinite all, which is a mixture of them. 
From such conditions Anaxagoras proves that all the parts 
of an animal body pre-exist in the food, and are merely col- 
lected therefrom. As to the phenomena of life, he explains 
it on his doctrine of dualism between mind and matter ; 
he teaches that sleep is produced by the reaction of the 
latter on the former. Even plants he regards as only 
rooted animals, motionless, but having sensations and 
desires; he imputes the snperiority of man to the mere 
fact of his having hands. He explains our mental percep- 
tions upon the hypothesis that we have naturally within 
us the contraries of all the qualities of external things ; 
and that, when we consider an object, we become aware 
of the preponderance of those qualities in our mind which 
are deficient in it. Hence all sensation is attended with 
pain. His doctrine of the production of animals was 
founded on the action of the sunlight on the miry earth 
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The earth he places in the oentre of the world, whither it 
was carried by a whirlwind, the pole being originallj in 
the zenith ; but, when animals issued from the mud, its 
position was changed by the Intellect, so that there might 
be suitable climates. In some particulars his crude guesses 

§ resent amusing anticipations of subsequent discoveries. 
*hu8 he maintained that the moon has mountains, and 
valleys like the earth ; that there have been grand epochs 
in the history of our globe, in which it has been suc- 
cessively modified by nre and water; that the hills of 
Lampsacus would one day be under the sea, if time did 
not too soon fail. 

As to the nature of human knowledge, Anazagoras, as- 
DoQbto serted that by the Intellect alone do we become 

wtaftther we acquainted with the truth, the senses being alto- 
terionof ^ gether imtrustworthy. He illustrated t&s by 
*™**»- putting a drop of coloured liquid into a quantily 

of clear water, the eye being unable to recognize any change. 
Upon such principles also he asserted that snow is not 
white, but black, since it is composed of water, of which 
the colour is black ; and hence he drew such conclusions 
as that '* things are to each man according as they seem to 
him." It was doubtless the recognition of the unreliability 
of the senses that extorted from him the well-known com- 
plaint : " Nothing can be known ; nothing can be learned ; 
nothing can be certain ; sense is limited ; intellect is weak ; 
life is short." 

The biography of Anaxagoras is not without interest. 
Bom in affluence, he devoted all his means to philosophy, 
and in his old age encountered poverty and want. He 
was accused by the superstitious Athenian populace of 
Atheism and impiety to the gods, since he asserted that 
the sun and moon consist of earth and stone, and that the 
so-called divine miracles of the times were nothing more 
than common natural effects. For these reasons, and also 
because of the Magianism of his doctrine — for he taught 
the antagonism of mind and matter, a dogma of the 
Anazagorasis detcstcd Persians — he was thrown into prison, 
persecuted, condemned to death, and barely escaped through 
the influence of Pericles. He fled to Lampsacus, where he 
ended his days in exile. His vainglorious oountrymenf 
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howeyer, oonferred honour upon his memory in their 
ouBtomary exaggerated way, boasting that he was the first 
to explain the phases of the moon, the nature of solar and 
lunar eclipses, that he had the power of foretelling future 
events, and had even predicted the fall of a meteoric 
stone. 

From the biography of Anaxagoras, as well as of seyeral 
of his oontemporanes and successors, we may learn that a 
popular opposition was springing up against philosophy, 
not limited to a mere social protest, but carried out into 
political injustice. The antagonism between learning and 
Polytheism was becoming every day more distinct. Of 
the philosophers, some were obliged to flee into exile, some 
suffered death. The natural result of such a state of 
things was to force them to practise concealment and 
mystification, as is* strikingly shown in the history of the 



Of Pythagoras, the founder of this sect, but little is 
known with certainty; even the date of his pytbaeom, 
birth is contested, rrobably he was bom at w<«»phyot 
Samos about b.c. 540. If we were not expressly told so, 
we should recognize from his doctrines that he had been in 
Egypt and India. Some eminent scholars, who desire on 
all occasions to magnify the learning of ancient Europe, 
depreciate as far as they can the universal testimony of 
antiquity that such was the origin of the knowledge of 
Pythagoras, asserting that the constitution of the Egyptian 
priesthood rendered it impossible for a foreigner to become 
initiated. They forget tiiat the ancient system of that 
country had been totally destroyed in the great revolution 
which took place more than a century before those times. 
If it were not explicitly stated by the ancients that 
Pythagoras lived for twenty-two years in Egypt, there is 
sufficient internal evidence in his story to prove that he 
had been there a long time. As a connoisseur can detect the 
hand of a master by the style of a picture, so one who has 
devoted attention to the old systems of thought sees, at a 
glance, the Egyptian in the philosophy of Pythagoras. 

He passed into Italy during the reign of Tarquin the 
Proud, and settled at Crotona, a Greek colonial city on the 
Bay of Tarentum. At first he established a school, but, 
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faTomed by local dlBsensions, he gradnally organized from 
the youths who availed themselyes of his instructions a 
secret political society. Already it had passed into a 
maxim among the learned Greeks that it is not advanta- 
geous to oommimicate knowledge too freely to the people — 
a bitter experience in persecutions seemed to demonstrate 
that the maxim was founded on truth. The step from a 
secret philosophical society to a political conspiracy is but 
short. Pythagoras appears to nave taken it. The dis- 
ciples who were admitted to his scientific secrets after a 
period of probation and process of examination constituted 
a ready instrument of intrigue against the state, the issue 
of which, after a time, appeared in the supplanting of the 
ancient senate and the exaltation of Pylliagoras and his 
club to the administration of government. The actions of 
men in all times are determined by similar principles ; and 
as it would be now with such a conspiracy, so it was then ; 
for, though the Pythagorean influence spread from Orotona 
to other Italian towns, an overwhelming reaction soon set 
in, the innovators were driven into exile, their institutions 
destroyed, and their founder fell a victim to his enemies. 

The organization attempted by the Pythagoreans is an 
exception to the general policy of the Greeks. The philo- 
sophical schools had been merely points of reunion for 
those entertaining similar opinions ; but in the state they 
can hardly be regarded as having had any politiccd 
existence. 

It is difficult, when the political or religious feelings of 
men have been engaged, to ascertain the truth of events in 
which they have heen concerned ; deception, and falsehood, 
seem to be licensed. In the midst of the troubles befalling 
Italy as the consequence of these Pythagorean machina- 
tions, it is impossible to ascertain facts with certainty. 
One party exalts Pythagoras to a superhuman state ; it 
pictures him majestic and impassive, clothed in robes of 
white, with a golden coronet around his brows, listening 
to the music of the spheres, or seeking relaxation in the 
more humble hymns of Homer, Hesiod, and Thales ; lost 
in the contemplation of Nature, or rapt in ecstasy in his 
meditations on God ; manifesting his descent from Apollo 
or Hermes by the working of miracles, predicting future 
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events, oonversing with genii in the solitude of a dark 
cavern, and even surpassing the wonder of speak- „. , , 
ing simultaneously in different tongues, sinoe it 
was established, by the most indisputable testimony, that he 
had aooomplished the prodigy of being present with and 
addressing the people in several different places at the 
same time. It seems not to have occurred to his disciples 
that such preposterous assertions cannot be sustained by 
any evidence whatsoever; and that the stronger and clearer 
such evidence is, instead of supporting the fact for which 
it is brought forward, it the more serves to shake our con- 
fidence in the truth of man, or impresses on us the conclu- 
sion that he is easily lead to the adoption of falsehood, and 
is readily deceived by imposture. 

By his opponents he was denounced as a quack, or, at 
the best, a visionary mystic, who had deluded Hiidumcter 
the young with the mummeries of a free- 
masonry ; had turned the weak-minded into shallow en* 
thusiasts and grim ascetics; and as having conspired 
against a state which had nven him an honourable refuge, 
and brought disorder and bloodshed upon it. Between 
such contradictory statements, it is difficult to determine 
how much we should impute to the philosopher and how 
much to the trickster. In this uncertainty, the Pythago- 
reans reap the fruit of one of their favourite maxims, *' Not 
unto all should all be made known.'* Perhaps at the 
bottom of these political movements lay the hope of estab- 
lishing a central point of union for the numerous Greek 
colonies of Italy, which, though they were rich and highly 
civilized, were, by reason of their isolation and an- 
tagonism, essentially weak. Could they have been united 
in a powerful federation by the aid of some political or 
religious bond, they might have exerted a singular in- 
fluence on the rising fortunes of Bome» and thereby on 
humanity. 

The fundamental dogma of the Pythagoreans was that 
"number is the essence or first principle of Pythagoras 
things." This led them at once to the study S^Smberiathe 
of the mysteries of figures and of arithmeticid flrat principle 
relations, and plunged them into the wildest fantasies whei 
it took the absurd form that numbers are actually things. 

I.—8 
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The approval of the doctrines of P3rtbagora8 so generally 
expressed was doubtless very much due to the fact that 
they supplied an intellectual void. Those who had been 
in the foremost ranks of philosophy had come to the 
conclusion that, as regard external things, and even our- 
selves, we have no criterion of truth ; but in the properties 
of numbers and their relations, such a criterion does 
exist. 

It would scarcely repay the reader to pursue this system 
in its details; a very superficial representation of it is 
all that is necessary for our purpose. It recognizes two 
species of numbers, the odd and even ; and since one, or 
unity, must be at once both odd and even, it must be the 
very essence of number, and the ground of all other 
numbers ; hence the meaning of the Pythagorean expres- 
sion, '* All comes from one ;" which also took form in the 
mystical allusion, ** God embraces all and actuates all, and 
is but one." To the number ten extraordinary importance 
was imputed, since it contains in itself, or arises from the 
addition of, 1, 2, 3, 4 — that is, of even and odd numbers 
together ; hence it received the name of the grand tetractys, 
b^use it so contains the first four numbers. Some, how- 
ever, assert that that designation was imposed on the 
iMhagorean number thirty-six. To the triad the FythagoreanF 
jmiMophj. likewise attached much significance, since it has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. To unity, or one, they 
gave the designation of the even-odd, asserting that it 
contained the property both of the even and odd, as is 
plain from the fact that if one be added to an even number 
it becomes odd, but if to an odd number it becomes even. 
They arranged the primary elements of nature in a table 
of ten contraries, of which the odd and even are one, and 
light and darkness another. They said that ** the nature 
and energy of number may be traced not only in divine 
and dasmonish things, but in human works and words 
everywhere, and in all works of art and in music." They 
even linked their arithmetical views to morality, through 
the observation that numbers never lie; that they are 
hostile to falsehood ; and that, therefore, truth belong to 
their feimily : their fanciful speculations led them to infer 
that in the limitless or infinite, fiJsehood ancl ^ti^y must 
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reign. From similar reasoning, they oonclnded thai the 
number one contained not only the perfect, but also the 
imperfect; hence it follows that the most good, most 
beautiful, and most true are not at the beginning, but that 
they are in the process of time evolved. They held that 
whatever we know must have had a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, of which the beginning and end are the 
boundaries or limits ; but the middle is unlimited, and, as 
a consequence, may be subdivided ad infinitum. They 
therefore resolved corporeal existence into points, as is set 
forth in their maxim that " all is composed of points or 
spacial units, which, taken together, constitute a number." 
Such being their ideas of the limiting which constitutes 
the extreme, they understood by the unlimited the inter- 
mediate space or interval. By the aid of these intervals 
they obtained a conception of space ; for, since the units, 
or monads, as they were also called, are merely geometri- 
cal points, no number of them could produce a line, but 
by the union of monads and intervals conjointly a line 
can arise, and also a surface, and also a solid. As to the 
interval thus existing between monads, some considered it 
as being mere aerial breath, but the orthodox regarded it 
as a vacuum; hence we perceive the meaning of their 
absurd affirmation that all things are produced by a 
vacuum. As it is not to be overlooked that the monads 
are merely mathematical points, and have no dimensions 
or size, substances actually contain no matter, and are 
nothing more than forms. 

The Pythagoreans applied these principles to account 
for the origin of the world, saying that, since its very 
existence is an illusion, it could not have any pyuu«orean 
origin in time, but only seemingly so to human «wnogony. 
thought. As to time itself, they regarded it as " existing 
only by the distinction of a series of different moments, 
which, however, are again restored to unity by the limit- 
ing moments." The fiversity of relations we find in the 
world they supposed to be occasioned by the bond of har- 
mony. ** Since the principles of things are neither similar 
nor congenerous, it is impossible for them to be brought 
into order except by the intervention of harmony, whatever 
may have been the manner in which it took place. Like 
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and homogeneotiB things, indeed, wonld not have reqniiecl 
harmony; but, as to the disHiinilar and unsymmetrical, 
such must necessarily be held together by harmony if they 
are to be contained in a world of order." In this mannei 
they confused together the ideas of number and harmony, 
regarding the world not only as a combination of contraries, 
but as an orderly and harmonical combination thereof 
To particular numbers they therefore imputed great sig- 
nificance, asserting that " there are seven chords or har- 
monies, seven pleiads, seven vowels, and that certain parts 
ot the bodies of animals change in the course of seven 
years." They carried to an extreme the numerical 
doctrine, assigning certain numbers as the representatives 
of a bird, a horse, a man. This doctrine may be illustrated 
by facts familiar to chemists, who, in like manner, attach 
significant numbers to the names of things. Taking 
n^^ijg^Py. hydrogen as unity, 6 belongs to carbon, 8 to 
thMoriBiDs oxygen, 16 to sulphur. Carrying these principles 
in mirtry. ^^^^ there is no substance, elementary or com- 
pound, inorganic or organic, to which an expressive number 
does not belong. Nay, even an archetypal form, as of man 
or any other such composite structure, may thus possess a 
typical number, the sum of the numbers of its constituent 
parts. It signifies nothing what interpretation we give 
to these numbers, whether we regarded them as atomic 
weights, or, declining the idea of atom^, consider them as 
the representatives oi force. As in the ancient philoso- 
phical doctrine, so in modem science, the number is in- 
variably connected with the name of a thing, of whatever 
description the thing may be. 

The grand standard of harmonical relation among the 
P3rthagoreans was the musical octave. Physical qualities, 
such as colour and tone, were supposed to appertain to the 
surface of bodies. Of the elements they enumerated five — 
earth, air, fire, water, and ether, connecting therewith the 
fact tiiat man has five organs oi sense. Of the planets 
they numbered five, which, together with the sun, moon, 
and earth, are placed apart at distances determined by a 
musical law, and in their movements through space give 
xise to a sound, the harmony ol the spheres, unnoticed by 
us because we habitually hear it. They place the sun 
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in the centre of the Bystem, round which, with the other 
planets, the earth revolvea. At this point the pytiju-omn 
eeooentric doctrine is being abandonea and the pfi^Sa and 
heliocentric takes its place. As the circle is the p^J^^^^^^v^* 
most perfect of forms, the movements of the planets are 
drcolar. They maintained that the moon is inhabited, and 
like the earth, but the people there are taller than men, in 
the proportion as the moon's periodic rotation is greater 
than that of the earth. They explained the Milky Way as 
having been occasioned by the fall of a star, or as having 
been formerly the path of the sun. They asserted that the 
world is eternal, but the earth is transitory and liable to 
change, the universe being in the shape of a sphere. They 
held that the soul of man is merely an efflux of the 
xmiversal soul, and that it comes into the body from with- 
out. From dreams and the events of sickness they inferred 
the existence of ^ood and evil daBmons. They supposed 
that souls can exist without the body, leading a land of 
dream-life, and identified tbe motes in the sunbeam with 
them. Their heroes and daemons were souls not yet become 
embodied, or who had ceased to be so. The doctrine of 
transmigration which they had adopted was in harmony 
with such views, and, if it does not imply the absolute 
immortality of the soul, at least asserts its existence after 
the death of the body, for the disembodied spirit becomes 
incarnate again as soon as it finds a tenement which fits 
it. To their life after death the Pythagoreans added a 
doctrine of retributive rewards and punishments, and, in 
this respect, what has been said of animals forming a 
penitential mechanism in the theology of India and Egypt, 
ndds good for the Pythagoreans too. 

Of their system of politics nothing can now with cer- 
tainty be affirmed beyond the fact that its prime element 
was an aristocracy ; of their rule of private life, but little 
beyond its including a recommendation of moderation in 
all things, the cultivation of friendship, the observance of 
faith, and the practice of self-denial, promoted by ascetic 
exercises. It was a maxim with them that a right educa- 
tion is not only of importance to the individual, but also 
to the interests of the state. Pythagoras himself, as is 
well known, paid much attention to the determination of 
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extension and gravity, the ratios of musical tones, astro- 
nomy, and medicine. He directed his disciples, in their 
orgies or secret worship, to practise gymnastics, dancing, 
music. In correspondence with his principle of imparting 
to men only such knowledge as they were fitted to reoeive, 
he communicated to those who were less perfectly prepared 
exoteric doctrines, reserving the esoteric for the privileged 
few who had passed five years in silence, had endured 
humiliation, and been purged by self-denial and sacrifice. 

We have now reached the consideration of the Eleatio 
philosophy. It differs from the preceding in its neglect of 
The Eieatic material things, and its devotion to the supra- 
phiUMophy. gensible. It derives its name from Elea, a Greek 
colonial city of Italy, its chief authors being Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Zeno. 

Xenophanes was a native of Ionia, from which having 
been exiled, he appears to have settled at last in Elea, after 
leading for many years the life of a wandering rhapsodist. 
XenophAnes He gave his doctrines a poetical form for the 
"STTuo^ purpose of more easily diffusing them. To the 
Mphi^i ^ multitude he became conspicuous from his oppo- 
advaDoe. gition to Homer, Hesiod, and other popular poets, 
whom he denounced for promoting the base polytheism of 
the times, and degrading the idea of the divine by the 
immoralities they attributed to the gods. He proclaimed 
God as an all-powerful Being, existing from eternity, and 
without any likeness to man. A strict monotheist, he 
denounced the plurality of gods as an inconceivable error, 
asserting that of the all-powerful and all-perfect there 
could not, in the nature of things, be more than one ; for, 
if there were only so many as two, those attributes could 
not apply to one of them, much less, then, if there were 
many. This one principle or power was to him the same as 
the universe, the substance of which, having existed from 
all eternity, must necessarily be identical with God ; for, 
since it is impossible that there should be two Omni- 
presents, so also it is impossible that there should be two 
Eternals. It therefore may be said that there is a tincture 
of Orientalism in his ideas, since it would scarcely be 
possible to offer a more succinct and luminous exposition oi 
the pantheism of India. 
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The reader who has been wearied with the friYolities of 
the Ionian philosophy, and lost in the mysticisms HeapproMhes 
of Pythagoras, cannot fail to recognize that here the Vidian 



we have something of a very different kind. To 

an Oriental dignity of conception is added an extraordinary 

clearness and precision of reasoning. 

To Xenophanes all revelation is a pure fiction ; the 
discovery of the invisible is to be made by the intellect 
of man alone. The vulgar belief which imputes to the 
Deity the sentiments, passions, and crimes of ineoioffyof 
man, is blasphemons and accursed. He exposes xenophuiM. 
the impiety of those who would figure the Great Supreme 
under the form of a man, telling them that if the ox or 
the lion could rise to a conception of the Deity, they 
might as well embody him under their own shape ; that 
the negro represents him with a flat nose and black fiftce ; 
the Thracian with blue eyes and a ruddy complexion. 
** There is but one God; he has no resemblance to the 
bodily form of man, nor are his thoughts like ours." He 
taught that God is without parts, and throughout alike ; 
for, if he had parts, some would be ruled by others, and 
others would rule, which is impossible, for the very notion 
of God implies his perfect and thorough sovereignty. 
Throughout he must be Beason, and Intelligence, and 
Omnipotence, "ruling the universe without trouble by 
Reason and Insight." He conceived that the Supreme 
understands by a sensxutl perception, and not only uiinks, 
but sees and hears throughout. In a symbolical manner 
he represented God as a sphere, like the heavens, which 
encompass man and all ear^y things. 

In his natural philosophy it is said that he adopted the 
four elements. Earth, Air, Fire, Water ; though by some 
it is asserted that, from observing fossil fish on the tops of 
mountains, he was led to the belief that the His physical 
earth itself arose from water; and generally, ^*«^*- 
that the phenomena of nature originate in combinations 
of the primary elements. From such views he inferred 
that all things are necessarily transitory, and that men, 
and even the earth itself, must -pass away. As to the 
latter, he segarded it as a flat surface, the inferior region 
of which extends indefinitely downward, and so gives a 
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solid foundation. His physioal views he, however, held 
with a doubt almost bordering on scepticism : ** No mortal 
man ever did, or ever shall know Qod and the universe 
thoroughlv ; for, since error is so spread over all things, it 
is impossible for us to be certain even when we utter the 
true and the perfect." It seemed to him hopeless that 
man oould ever ascertain the truth, since he has no other 
aid than truthless appearanceR. 

I cannot dismiss this imperfect account of Xenophanes, 
who was, undoubtedly, one of the greatest of the Greek 
philosophers, without an allusion to his denunciation of 
Homer, and other poets of his countiy, because thev had 
aided in degrading the idea of the Divinity ; and dABO to 
his faith in human nature, his rejection of the principle of 
concealing truth from the multitude, and his self*<Levotion 
in di£Eu8ing it among all at a risk of liberty and life. 
He wandered from country to coui^try, withstanding 
polytheism to its face, and imparting wisdom in rhapsodies 
and hymns, the form, above all others, calculated most 
quickly in those times to spread knowledge abroad. To 
those who are disposed to depreciate his philosophical con- 
clusions, it may be remarked that in some of their most 
striking features they have been reproduced in modem 
times, and I would offer to them a quotation from the 
General Scholium at the end of the third book of the 

Frincipia of Newton : '* The Supreme God exists 
StoQ^^^ necessarily, and by the same necessity he exists 
NeStra^ '° always and everywhere. Whence, also, he is all 

similar, all eye, all ear, all brain, all arm, cJl 
power to perceive, to understand, and to act, but in a 
manner not at all human, not at all corporeal ; in a manner 
utterly unknown to us. As a blind man has no idea of 
colours, 80 have we no idea of the manner by which the all- 
wise God perceives and understands all things. He is utterly 
void of all body and bodily figure, and can therefore neither 
be seen, nor heard, nor touched, nor ought to be worshipped 
under the representation of any corporeal thing. We have 
ideas of his attributes, but what the real substance of 
anything is we know not." 

To the Eleatic system thus originating with Xenophanes 
18 to be attributed the dialectic phase henceforward so 
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prominentlj exhibited by Greek philosophy. It aban- 
doned, for the most part, the pursuits which had oc 
cupied the lonians — the investigation of visible nature, 
the phenomena of material things, and the laws presiding 
over them ; conceiving such to be merely deceptive, and 
attaching itself to what seemed to be the only true Imow- 
ledge — an investigation of Being and of God. By the 
Eleats, since all ^lange appeared to be an impossibility, 
the phenomena of succession presented by the world were 
legaj-ded as a pure illusion, and they asfeerted that Time, 
and Motion, and Space are phantasms of the imagination, 
or vain deceptions of the senses. They therefore separated 
reason from opinion, attributing to the former j^nnenWes 
conceptions of absolute truth, and to the latter on tomod mkI 
unpenections arising from the fictions of sense, ^f^^- 
It was on this principle that Parmenides divided his 
work on " Nature " into two books, the first on Reason, the 
second on Opinion. Starting from the nature of Being, the 
uncreated and unchangeable, he denied altogether the idea 
of succession in time, and also the relations of s]pace, and 
pronounced change and motion, of whatever kmd they 
may be, mere illusions of opinion. His pantheism appears 
in the declaration that the All is thought and phUoMphj 
intelligence; and this, indeed, constitutes the becoming 
essential feature of his doctrine, for, by thus **"*****"™- 
placing thought and being in paiullelism with each other, 
and interconnecting them by the conception that it is for 
the sake of being that thought exists, he showed that they 
must necessarily be conceived of as one. 

Such profound doctrines occupied the first book of the 
poem of Parmenides ; in the second he treated of opinion, 
which, as we have said, is altogether dependent on the 
senses, and therefore untrustworthy, not, however, that it 
must necessarily be absolutely false. It is scarcely possible 
for us to reconstruct from the remains of his works the 
details of his theory, or to show his approach to the Ionian 
doctrines by the assumption of the existence in nature of 
two opposite species — ethereal fire and heavy night; of 
an equal proportion of which all things consist, firo being 
the true, and night the phenomenal. From such an unsul> 
stantial and delusive basis it would not repay us, even if 
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we had the means of accomplishing it, to give an exposition 
of his physical system. In many respects it degenerated 
into a wild vagary; as, for example, when he placed an 
overruling daemon in the centre of the phenomenal world. 
Nor need we be detained by his extravagant reproduction of 
the old doctrine of the generation of animals from miry clay, 
nor follow his explanation of the nature of man, who, since 
he is composed of light and darkness, participates in both, 
and can never ascertain absolute truth. By other routes, 
and upon far less fanciful principles, modem philosophy 
has at last come to the same melancholy conclusion. 

The doctrines of Farmenides were carried out by Zeno 
^^ the Eleatic, who is said to have been his adopted 

Affmenides SOU. He brought iuto use the method of refuting 
cM^out error by the reductio ad ahmrdum. His com- 
**' positions were in prose, and not in poetry, as 
were those of his predecessors. As it had been the 
object of Farmenides to establish the existence of 
"the One," it was the object of Zeno to establish the 
non-existence of " the Many." Agreeably to such prin- 
ciples, he started from the position that only one thing 
really exists, and that all others are mere modifications or 
appearances of it. He denied motion, but admitted the 
appearance of it ; regarding it as a name given to a series 
of conditions, each of which is necessarily rest. Thifi 
dogma against the possibility of motion he maintained by 
four arguments; the second of them is the celebrated 
Achilles puzzle. It is thus stated: '* Suppose Achilles to 
run ten times as fast as a tortoise, yet, if the tortoise has 
the start, Achilles can never overtake him ; for, if they 
are separated at first by an interval of a thousand feet, 
when Achilles has run these thousand feet the tortoise will 
have run a hundred, and when Achilles has run these 
hundred the tortoise will have got on ten, and so on for 
ever; therefore Achilles may run for ever without overtaking 
the tortoise." Such were his arguments against the exist- 
ence of motion; his proof of the existence of One, the 
indivisible and infinite, may thus be stated : " To suppose 
that the one is divisible is to suppose it finite. If divisible, 
it must be infinitely divisible. But suppose two things 
to exist, then there must necessarily be an interval between 
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those two — something separating and limiting theuL 
What is that something? It is some oHher thing. But 
then if not the 9ame thing, il alao must be separated and 
limited, and so on ocK infiniium, Thns only one thing can 
exist as the substratum for all manifold appearanoes.'* 
Zeno furnishes us with an illustration of the fallibility 
of the indications of sense in his argument against 
Protagoras. It may be here introduced as a specimen of 
his method : *' He asked if a grain of com, or the ten 
thousandth part of a grain, would, when it fell to the 
ground, make a noise. Being answered in the negative, 
he further asked whether, then, would a measure of oom. 
This being necessarily afiBrmed, he then demanded whe- 
ther the measure was not in some determinate ratio to the 
single grain ; as this could not be denied, he was able to 
conclude, either, then, the bushel of com niakes no noise on 
falling, or else the very smallest portion of a grain does 
the same." 

To the names already given as belonging to the Eleatio 
school may be added that of Melissus of Samos, and by Heiis. 
who also founded his argument on the nature of «Mo'8«m<». 
Being, deducing its unity, unchangeability, and indivisi- 
bility. He denied, like the rest of his school, all change 
and motion, regarding them as mere illusions of the senses. 
From the indivisibility of being he inferred its inoorpo- 
reality, and therefore denied all bodily existence. 

The list of Eleatic philosophers is doubtfully dosed by 
the name of iBmpedocles of Agrigentum, who Biognmhyor 
in legend almost rivals Pythagoras. In the East Em p wtnffi f 
he learned medicine and magic, the art of working 
miracles, of producing rain and wind. He decked himself 
in priestly garments, a golden girdle, and a crown, pro- 
claiming himself to be a god. It is said by some that he 
never died, but €U9cendea to the skies in the midst of a 
supernatural glory. By some it is related that he leaped 
into the crater of Etna, that, the manner of his death being 
unknown, he might still continue to pass for a god— an 
expectation disappointed by an eruption which oast out one 
of his brazen sandals. 

Agreeably to the school to which he belonged, he relied 
on Season and distrusted the Senses. From his fragments 
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it has been inferred that he was Boeptical of the gnidanoe 
of the former as well as of 'the latter, founding his dis* 
trust on the imperfection the soul has contracted, and for 
which it has been condemned to existence in this world, and 
even to transmigration from body to body. Adopting the 
Eleatic doctrine that like can be only known by like, fire 
by fire, love by love, the recognition of the divine by man 
is sufficient proof that the Divine exists. His primary 
elements were four— Earth, Air, Fire, and Water; to these 
he added two principles. Love and Hate. The 
mt^idnn" four elements he regarded as four gods, or divine 
wfthphuo- eternal forces, since out of them all things are 
^^ ^' made. Love he regards as the creative power, the 

destroyer or modifier being Hate. It is obvious, therefore, 
that in him the strictly philosophical system of Xenophanes 
had degenerated into a mixed and mystical view, in which 
the physical, the metaphysical, and the moral were con- 
founded together ; and that, as the necessary consequence ' 
of such a state, the principles of knowledge were becoming 
unsettled, a suspicion arising that all philosophical systems 
were untrustworthy, and a general scepticism was already 
setting in. 

To this result also, in no small degree, the labours of 
Democritus of Abdera tended. He had had the advantages 
derived from wealth in the procurement of knowledge, for 
it is said that his father was rich enough to be able to 
entertain the Persian King Xerxes, who was so gratified 
thereby that he left several Magi and Chaldeans to com- 
plete the education of the youth. On his father's death, 
Democritus, dividing with his brothers the estate, took as 
his portion the share consisting of money, leaving to them 
the lands, that he might be better able to devote himself to 
travelling. He passed into Egypt, Ethiopia, Persia, and 
India, gathering knowledge from all those sources. 

According to Democritus, " Nothing is true, or, if so, is 
not certain to us.'* Nevertheless, as, in his system sensa- 
Democritos tion Constitutes thought, and, at the same time, 
r*Swortoi-*^ is but a change in the sentient being, " sensations 
nMsofknow- are of necessity true;" from which somewhat 
ledge. obscure passage we may infer that, in the view 

of Democritus, though sensation is true subjectively, it is 
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not tme objeotiTely. The sweet, the bitter, the hot, the 
cold, are simply oreations of the mind ; but in the outer 
object to which we append them, atoms and space alone 
eiist, and our opinion of the properties of snch objects is 
founded upon, images emitted by them falling upon the 
senses. Uonfounoing in this manner sensation with 
thou^t, and making them identical, he, moreover, included 
Befiezion as necessary for true knowledge, Sensation by 
itself being untrustworthy. Thus, though Sensation may 
indicate to us that sweet, bitter, hot, cold, occur in bodies, 
Beflezion teaches us that this is altogether an illusion, and 
that, in reality, atoms and space alone exist. 

Devoting his attention, then, to the problem of per- 
ception — how the mind becomes aware of the existence of 
external things — he resorted to the hypothesis that they 
constantly throw off images of themselves, which are 
assimilated by the air through which they have to pass, 
and enter the soul by pores in its sensitive oreans. Hence 
such images, being merely of the superficial form, are 
necessarily imperfect and untrue, and so, therefore, must 
be the knowledge yielded by them. Democritus rejected 
the one element of the Eleatics, affirming that there must 
be many ; but he did not receive the four of Empedodes, 
nor his principles of Love and Hate, nor the homoBomeriaB 
of Anaxagoras. He also denied that the primary HeintrodnoM 
elements had any sensible qualities whatever, theatomio 
He conceived of (dl things as being composed of ^'^^^^^ 
invisible, intangible, and indivisible particles or atoms, 
which, by reason of variation in their configuration, com- 
bination, or position, give rise to the varieties of forms : to 
the atom he. imputed self-existence and eternal duration. 
His doctrine, therefore, explains how it is that the many 
can arise from the one, and in this particular he reconciled 
the apparent contradictions of the lonians and Eleatics. 
The theory of chemistry, as it now exists, ijeguny, pate 
essentially includes his views. The general and res/stieM 
formative principle of Nature he regarded as ^^' 
being Destiny or Fate ; but there are indications that by 
this he meant nothing more than irreversible law. 

A system thus based upon severe mathematical con- 
siderations, and taking as its starting-point a vacuum and 
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atoms — ^the former aotionless and passionless; whioh 
considers the production of new tlungs as only new 
aggregations, and the decay of the old as separations; 
wluch recognizes in compound bodies specific arrange- 
ments of atoms to one another; which can rise to the 
conception that even a single atom may constitute a 
world — such a system may commend itself to our atten- 
tion for its results, but surely not to our approval, when 
we find it carrying us to the conclusions that even 
mathematical cognition is a mere semblance; that the 
soul is only a finelyKx>nstituted form fitted into the 
Is led to grosser bodily frame ; that even for reason itself 
atheism. there is an absolute impossibility of all cer- 
tainty ; that scepticism is to be indulged in to that degree 
that we may doubt whether, when a cone has been cut 
asunder, its two surfaces are alike; that the final result 
of human inquiry is the absolute demonstration that man 
is incapable of knowledge ; that, even if the truth be in 
his possession, he can never be certain of it; that the 
world is an iUusive phantasm, and that there is no God. 

I need scarcely refer to the legendary stories related of 
Legends of Democritus, as that he put out his eyes with a 
DemoCTitM. buming-glass that he might no longer be 
deluded with their false indications, and more tranquilly 
exercise his reason — a fiction bearing upon its face the 
contemptuous accusation of his antagonists, but, by the 
stolidity of subsequent ages, received as an actual fieict 
instead of a sarcasm. As to his habit of so constantly 
deriding the knowledge and follies of men that he univer- 
sally acquired the epithet of the laughing philosopher, we 
may receive the opinion of the great physician Hippo- 
crates, who, being requested by tiie people of Abdera to 
cure him of his madness, after long discoursing with him, 
expressed himself penetrated with admiration, and even 
with the most profound veneration for him, and rebuked 
those who had sent him with the remark that they them- 
selves were the more distempered of the two. 

Thus far European Greece had done but little in the 
cause of philosophy. The chief schools were in Asia 
Minor, or among the Greek colonies of 'Italy. But tiio 
time had now arrived when the mother country was t« 
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enter upon a distingniahed career, though, it must be 
confeflsed, from a most unfavoiirable begiiming. ^iMofBiii. 
This was by no means the only occasion on umophj^ 
which the intellectual activity of the Greek co- ^2Jf" 
lonies made itself felt in the destinies of Europe. 
The mercantile character in a community has ever been 
found conducive to mental activity and physical ad- 
venture; it holds in light esteem prescriptive opinion, 
and puts things at the actual value they at the time 
possess. If the Oreek colonies thus discharged the 
important function of introducing and disseminating 
speculative philosophy, we shall find them again, ftve 
hundred years later, occupied with a similar task on the 
advent of that period in which philosophical speculation 
was about to be supplanted by religious fluth. For there 
can be no doubt that, humanly speaking, the cause of 
the rapid propagation of Christianity, in its _„„^j^ 
first ages, lay in the extraordinary facilities oommuniti« 
existing among the commercial communities '•▼o^nWeto 
scattered all around the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, from the ports of the Levant to those of 
France and Spain. An incessant intercourse was kept up 
among them during the five centuries before Christ; it 
became, under Boman influence, more and more active, 
and of increasing political importance. Such a state of 
things is in the highest degree conducive to the propaga* 
tion of thought, and, indeed, to its origination, through 
the constant excitement it furnishes to intellectual 
activity. Commercial communities, in this respect, pre- 
sent a striking contrast to agricultural. By their aid 
speculative philosophy was rapidly disseminated every- 
where, as was subsequently Christianity. But the agri- 
culturists stedfastly adhered with marvellous stolidity to 
their ancestral traditions and polytheistic absurdities, 
until the very designation — ^paganism — ^under which their 
system passes was given as a nickname derived from 
themselves. 

The intellectual condition of the Greek colonies of Italy 
and Sicily has not attracted the attention of critics in the 
manner it deserves. For, though its political result may 
appear to those whose attention is fixed by mere material 
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aggrandizement to ha^e been totally eclipsed by the snb- 
sequent power of the Boman republic, to one 
iQfli^^of who looks at things in a mere general wa^ 
*>»_^^ it may be a probable inquiry whether the phi- 
^ losophy cnltivated in those towns has not, 

in the course of ages, produced as solid and lasting results 
as the military achievements of the Eternal City. The 
relations of the Italian peninsula to the career of European 
civilization are to be classified under three epochs, the 
first corresponding to the philosophy generated in the 
southern Greek towns: this would have attained the 
elevation long before reached in the advanced systems of 
India had it not been prevented by the rapid develop- 
ment of Boman power ; the second presents the milita^ 
influence of republican and imperial Borne ; to the thiixL 
belongs the agency of ecclesiastical Bome — for the pro- 
duction of the last we shall find hereafter that the 
preceding two conspire. The Italian effect upon the 
whole has therefore been philosophical, material, and 
mixed. We are greatly in want of a history of the first, 
for which doubtless many facts still remain to a pains- 
taking and enlightened inquirer. 

It was on account of her small territory and hel 
numerous population that Greece was obliged to colonize. 
To these motives must be added internal dissensions, and 
particularly the consequences of unequal marriages. So 
numerous did these colonies and their offshoots become, that 
Origin of the * great Greek influence pervaded all the Mediter- 
Greekcoioniai raneau shores and many of the most important 
system. islands, attention more particularly being paid 

to the latter, from their supposed strategical value ; thus, 
in the opinion of Alexander the Great, the command of 
the Mediterranean lay in the possession of Cyprus. The 
Greek colonists were filibusters ; they seized by force the 
women wherever they settled, but their children were 
taught to speak the paternal language, as has been the 
case in more recent times with the descendants of the 
Spaniards in America. The wealth of some of these 
Greek colonial towns is said to have been incredible. 
Grotona was more than twelve miles in circumference; 
and Sybaris, another of the Italiot cities, was so luxurious 
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and dissipated as even to give rise to a proverb. The 
prosperity of these places was due to two causes: they 
were not only the centres of great agricultunJ districts, 
but carried on also an active commerce in all directions, the 
dense population of the mother oountrv offering them a 
steady and profitable market; they also maintained ap 
active traffic with all the Mediterranean cities ; ti^us, if 
they furnished Athens with com, they also furnished 
Carthage with oil. In the Greek cities connected with 
this colonial system, especially in Athens, the business of 
ship-building and navi^tion was so extensivelv prose- 
cuted as to give a special character to public life. In 
other parts of Greece, as in Sparta, it was altogether 
different. In that state the laws of Lycurgus had abolished 
private property; all things were held in common; 
savage life was reduced to a system, and therefore there 
was no object in commerce. But in Athens, commerce was 
regarded as being so &r from dishonourable that some of 
the most illustrious men, whose names have descended to 
us as philosophers, were occupied with mercantile pursuits. 
Aristotle kept a druggist's shop in Athens, and Plato sold 
oil in Egypt. 

It was the intention of Athens, had she succeeded in the 
conquest of Sicily, to make an attempt upon Carthage, 
foreseeing therein the dominion of the Mediterranean, as 
was actually realized subsequently by Home. The de- 
struction of that city constituted the point of ascendency 
in tiie history of the Gveat Bepublic. Carthage stood 
upon a peninsula forty-five miles round, with a neck only 
three nulee across. Her territory has been estimated as 
having a sea-line of not less than 1400 miles, and contain- 
ing 300 towns; she had also possessions in Spain, in 
Sicily, and other Mediterranean islands, acquirecC not by 
conquest, but by colonization. In the silver mines of 
Spam she employed not less than forty thousand men. In 
these respects she was guided by the mayims of her 
Phoenician ancestry, for the Tyrians had colonized for 
depdts, and had forly stations of that kind in the Medi- 
terranean. Indeed, Carthage herself originated in that 
way, owing her development to the position she held at 
the junction of the east and west basins. The Carthaginian 
I.— 9 
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xnerchantB did not oany for hire, but dealt in their 
^j^^^^j^^^^^^ commodities. This implied an extensive s^tem 
m^rouiii^ in of depdts and bonding* They had anticipated 
the^iediiwv many of the devices ofmodem commerce. They 
effected insurances, made loans on bottomry, and 
it has been supposed that their leathern money may have 
been of the nature of our bank notes. 

In the preceding chapter we have spoken of the attempts 
Attempts of of the Asiatics on £gypt and the south shore oi 
atdSSSto* *^® Mediterranean; we have now to turn to 
in the Me- their oporatiouH on the north shore, the cons^- 
diterranean. quencos of which are of the utmost interest in 
the history of philosophy. It appears that the cities of 
Asia Minor, after their contest with the Lydian kings, 
had fiallen an easy prey to the Persian power. It re- 
mained, therefore, only for that power to pass to the 
European continent. A pretext is easily found where the 
policy is so clear. So far as the internal condition of 
Greece was concerned, nothing could be more tempting to 
an invader. There seemed to bono bond of union between 
the different towns, and, indeed, the more prominent ones 
might be regarded as in a state of chronio revolution. In 
Athens, since b.c. 622, the laws of Draco had been sup- 
planted by those of Solon ; and again and again the 
government had been seized by violence or gained through 
intrigue by one adventurer after another. Under these 
Contest be- circumstancos the Persian king passed an army 
tween them into Europc. The military events of both this 
andtheGreeks. ^^^ ^^^ succeeding iuvasiou Under Xerxes have 
been more than sufficiently illustrated by the brilliant 
imagination of the lively Greeks. It was needless, how- 
ever, to devise such fictions as the million of men who 
crossed into Europe, or the two hundred thousand who lay 
dead upon the field after the battle of Plataea. If there 
were not such stubborn facts as the capture and burning 
Theiuty of Athens, the circumstance that these wars 
anJeiStaai ^*®^ ^^^ ^^^7 years would be sufficient to in- 
snpremacy form US that all the advantages were not on one 
of Athens. gj^g Wars do not last so long without bring- 
ing upon both parties disasters as well as conferring 
glories; and had these been as exterminating and over« 
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whelming as olassioal anthors have supposed, our surprise 
may well be excited that the Persian annals have preserved 
so Httle memory of them. Oreeoe did not perceive that, 
if posterity must take her accounts as true, it must give 
the palm of glory to Persia, who could, with unfaltering 
perseverance, persist in attaclu illustrated by such un- 
panJleled catastrophes. She did not ^roeive that the 
annals of a nation may be more splendid from their ex- 
hibiting a courage which could bear up for half a century 
against continuiu disasters, and extract victory at last from 
defeat. 

In pursuance of their policy, the Persians extended their 
dominion to Cyrene and Barca on the south, as well as to 
Thrace and Macedonia on the north, llie Persian wars 
gave rise to that wonderful development in Greek art 
whiph has so worthily excited the admiration of subsequent 
ages. The assertion is quite true that after those wars the 
Greeks could form in sculpture living men. On the part 
of the Persians, these military undertakings were not of 
the base kind so common in antic^uity; tiiey were the 
carrying out of a policy conceived with great ability, their 
object being to obtain countries for tribute and not for 
devastation. The great critic Niebuhr, by whose opinions 
I am guided in the views I express of i^ese events, admits 
that the Greek accounts, when examined, present little 
that was possible. The Persian empire does not seem to 
have suffered at all; and Plato, whose opinion must be 
considered as of very great authority, says that, on the 
whole, the Persian wars reflect extremely little honour on 
the Greeks. It was asserted that only thirty-one towns, 
and most of them small ones, were faithful to Greece. 
Treason to her seems for years in succession to have in- 
fected all her ablest men. It was not Pausanias alone who 
wanted to be king under the supremacy of Persia. Such a 
satrap would have borne about the same relation to the 
great king as the modem pacha does to the grand seignior. 
However, we must do justice to those able men. A king 
was what Greece in reality required : had she secured one 
at this time strong enough to hold her conflicting interests 
in check, she would have become the mistress of the world. 
Her leadisig men saw this. 
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The elevating effect of the Persian wars was chiefly felt 
tn Athens. It was there that the grand development oi 
pure art, literature, and science took place. Ai 
quenoeirber to Sparta, she remained barbarous as she had 
tuHd *roim« ^^^'^ 1'^^®®'^ > *^® Spartans continuing robbers and 
^ ' impostors, in their national life exhibiting not a 
single feature that can be commended. Mechanical art 
reached its perfection at Corinth ; real art at Athens, find« 
ing a multitude not only of true, but also of new ex- 
pressions. Before Pericles the only style of architecture 
was the Doric; his became at once the age of perfect 
beauty. It also became the age of freedom in thinking 
Her progTOM and departure from the national faith. In this 
^ "^ respect the history of Pericles and of Aspasia is 

very significant. His, also, was the great age of oratory, 
but of oratory leading to delusion, the democratical forms 
of Athens being altogether deceptive, power ever remain- 
ing in the hands of a few leading men, who did every- 
thing. The true popular sentiment, as was almost always 
the case under those ancient republican institutions, could 
find for itself no means of expression. The great men 
were only too prone to regard their fellow-citizens as a 
rabble, mere thmgs to be played off against one another, 
and to consider that the objects of life are dominion and 
lust, that love, self-sacrifice, and devotion are fictions ; that 
oaths are only good for deception. 

Though the standard of statesmanship, at the period of 
the Persian wars, was very low, there can be no doubt that 
among the Greek leaders were those who clearly understood 
the causes of the Asiatic attack ; and hence, witii an instinct 
of self-preservation, defensive alliances were continually 
The treaty maintained with Egypt. When their valour and 
with Persia, endurance had given to the Greeks a glorious 
issue to the war, the articles contained in the final treaty 
manifest clearly the motives and understandings of both 
parties. No Persian vessel was to appear between the 
Cyanean Bocks and Chelidonian Islands ; no Persian army 
to approach within three days' journey of the Mediterranean 
Sea, B.C. 449. 

To Athens herself the war had given political supremacy. 
We need only look at her condition fifty years after the 
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battle of PlatsBa. She was miBtress of more than a thousand 
milee of the ooast of Asia Minor ; she held as dependencies 
more than forty islands ; she oontroUed the straits between 
Enrc^ and Asia ; her fleets ranged the Mediterranean and 
the Black Seas ; she had monopolized the trade of all the 
adjoining countries ; her magazines were full of the most 
valuable objects of commerce. From the ashes of l^e 
Persian fire she had risen up so supremely beautiful that 
her temples, her statues, her works of art, in i„-o-j- 
their exquisite perfection, have since had no the centra 
parallel in the world. Her intellectual supre- ®^SJjJS^ 
macj equalled her political. To her, as to a focal ^ ^ 
point, the ravs of light from every direction converged. 
The philosophers of Italy and Asia Minor directed their 
steps to her as to the acknowledged centre of mental 
activity. As to Egypt, an utter ruin had befallen her 
since she was desolated by the Persian arms. Yet we 
must not therefore infer that though, as conquerors, the 
Persians had trodden out the most aged civilization on the 
globe, as sovereigns they were haters of knowledge, or 
merciless as kings. We must not forget that the Greeks 
of Asia Minor were satisfied with their rule, or, at all 
events, preferred rather to remain their subjects than to 
contract any permanent political connexions with the 
conquering Greeks of Europe. 

In this condition of political glory, Athens became not 
only the birth-place of new and beautiful productions of 
art, founded on a more just appreciation of the true than 
had yet been attained to in any previous age of the world 
^which, it may be added, have never been surpassed, if, 
indeed, they have been equalled since), she also became the 
receptacle for every philosophical opinion, new and old. 
Ionian, Italian, Egyptian, Persian, all were brought to 
her, and contrasted and compared together. Indeed, the 
philosophical celebrity of Greece is altogether due to 
Athens. The rest of the country participated but little 
in the cultivation of learning. It is a popular error that 
Greece, in the aggregate, was a learned country. 

We have already seen how the researches of individual 
inquirers, passing from point to point, had conducted them, 
in many instances, to a suspicion of the futility of human 
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knowledge; and looking at the results reached by the 
State of phi- ^^locessive philosophical schools, we cannot fail 
losopby at ' to remark that there was a general tendency to 
tbitf jautare. goepticism. We have seen how, from the material 
and tangible beginnings of the lonians, the Eleatics land 
lis not only in a blank atheism, but in a disbelief of the 
existence of the world. And though it may be said that 
these were only the isolated results of special schools, it is 
not to be forgotten that they were of schools the most 
advanced. The time had now arrived when the name of 
a master was no more to usurp the place of reason, as had 
been hitherto the case ; when these last results of the 
different methods of philosophizing were to be brought 
together, a criticism of a lugher order established, and 
conclusions of a higher order deduced. 

Thus it will ever be with all human investigation. The 

primitive philosophical elements from which we 

^Hrtibe start are examined, first by one and then by 



another, each drawing his own special con- 
^'* elusions and deductions, and each firmly be- 

lieving in the truth of his inferences. Each analyst has 
seen the whole subject from a particular point of view, 
without concerning himself with the discordances, contra- 
dictions, and incompatibilities obvious enough when his 
conclusions come to be compared with those of other analysts 
as skilful as himself. In process of time, it needs must be 
that a new school of examiners will arise, who, taking the 
results at which their predecessors have arrived from an 
examination of the primary elements, will institute a 
secondary comparison ; a comparison of results with results ; 
a comparison of a higher order, and more likely to lead to 
absolute truth. 

Perhaps I cannot better convey what I here mean by 
this secondary and higher analysis of philosophical questions 

than by introducing, as an illustration, what 
trcmm\^ took pljAce Subsequently in Bome, through her 
quent Roman policy of Universal religious toleration. The 
^' priests and followers of every god and of every 
iaith were permitted to pursue without molestation their 
special forms of worship. Of these, it may be supposed 
that nearly all were peif ectly sincere in their adherence to 
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their special ditrinity, and, if the oooasion had arisen, oonid 
hove furnished unanswerable arguments in behalf of his 
supremacy and of the truth of his doctrines. Yet it is 
very clear that, by thus brining these several primary 
systems into contact, a comparison of a secondary and of 
a higher order, and therefore far more likely to approach to 
absolute truth, must needs be established among them. It 
is very well known that the popular result of this secondary 
examination was the philosophical rejection of polytheism. 
So, in Athens the result of the secondary examination of 
philosophical systems and deductions was scepticism as 
regards them aU, and the rise of a new order of «i^g^v^^ 
men — the Sophists — who not only rejected the *!«»». 
validity of all former philosophical methods, but carried 
their infidelity to a degree plainly not warranted by the 
facts of the case, in this, that they not only denied that 
human reason had thus far succeeded in ascertaining any- 
thing, but even affirmed that it is incapable, from its very 
nature, as dependent on human organization, or the con- 
dition under which it acts, of determining the truth at all ; 
nay, that even if the truth is actually in its possession, 
since it has no criterion by which to recognize it, it can- 
not so much as be certain that it is in such possession of it. 
From these principles it follows that, since we have no 
standard of the true, neither can we have any standard of 
the good, and ihat our ideas of what is good and what is 
evil are altogether produced by education or by convention. 
Or, to use the phrase adopted by the Sophists, '* it is might 
that makes right." Right and wrong are hence seen to be 
mere fictions created by society, having no eternal or 
absolute existence in nature. The will of a monarch, or of 
a majority in a community, declares what the law shall be ; 
the law defines what is right and what is wrong; and 
these, therefore, instead of having an actual existence, are 
mere illusions, owing their birth to the exercise of force. 
It is might that has determined and defined what is right. 
And hence it follows that it is needless for a 
man to trouble himself with the monitions of phuJeS^hy. 
conscience, or to be troubled thereby, for con- JJ^^|° 
science, instead of being anything real, is an 
imaginary fiction, or, at the best, owes its origin to 
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ednoation, and is the creation of our social state. Hence 
the wise will give himself no concern as to a meritorious 
act or a crime, seeing that the one is intrinsically neither 
better nor worse than the other ; but he will give himself 
sedulous concern as respects his outer or external relations 
— his position in society ; conforming his acts to that 
standard which it in its wisdom or folly, but in the 
exercise of its might, has declared shall be regarded as 
right. Or, if his occasions be such as to make it for his 
interest to depart from the social rule, let him do it in 
secrecy ; or, what is far better, let him cultivate rhetoric, 
that noble art by which the wrong may be made to 
appear the right ; by which he who has committed a crime 
may so mystify society as to delude it into the belief that he 
is worthy of praise ; and by which he may prove that his 
enemy, who has really performed some meritorious deed, 
has been guilty of a crime. Animated by such considera- 
tions, the Sophists passed from place to place, offering to 
sell for a sum of money a knowledge of the rhetorical 
art, and disposed of their services in the instruction of 
the youth of wealthy and noble families. 

What shall we say of such a system and of such a state 
of things ? Simply this : that it indicated a complete 
mental and social demoralization — mental demoralization, 
for the principles of knowledge were sapped, and man 
persuaded that his reason was no guide ; social demorali- 
zation, for he was taught that right and wrong, virtue and 
vice, conscience, and law, and God, are imaginary fictions ; 
that there is no harm in the commission of sin, though 
there may be harm, as assuredly there is folly, in being 
detected therein ; that it is excellent for a man to sell his 
country to the Persian king, provided that the sum of 
money he receives is large enough, and that the transaction 
is so darkly conducted that the public, and particularly 
his enemies, can never find it out. Let him never forget 
that patriotism is the first delusion of a simpleton, and the 
last refuge of a knave. 

Such were the results of the first attempt to correct the 
partial philosophies, by submitting them to the measure 
of a more universal one; such the manner in which, instead 
of only losing their exclusiveness and imperfections by 
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their oontaot with one another, they were wrested from 
their pro^ object, and made subservient to the purpose 
of deception. Nor was it science alone that was affacted ; 
already might be discerned the foreshadowings of that 
oonviotion which many centuries later occasioned the final 
destruction of polytheism in Rome. Already, in Athens, 
the voice of philosophers was heard, that among so many 
gods and so many different worships it was impossible 
for a man to ascertain what is true. Already, Th^i^j«* 
many even of the educated were overwhelmed the naOaaax 
with the ominous suggestion that, if ever it had ''*"«***• 
been the will of heaven to reveal any form of faith to the 
world, such a revelation, considering its origin, must 
necessarily have come with sufficient power to override all 
opposition; that if there existed only as many as two 
forms of faith synchronous and successful in tiie world, 
that fact would of itself demonstrate that neither of them 
is true, and that there never had been any revelation from 
an all-wise and omnipotent Qod. Nor was it merely 
among the speculative men that these infidelities were 
cherished ; the leading politicians and statesmen had be* 
come deeply infected with them. It was not Anaxagoras 
alone who was convicted of atheism ; the same charge was 
made against Pericles, the head of the republic — he who 
had done so much for the glory of Athens—the spniA<a 
man who, in practical life, was, beyond all twrq^oi* 
question, the first of his age. With difficulty bSghel* 
he succeeded, by the use of what influence re- ^^^"^ 
mained to him, in saving the life of the guilty philosopher 
his friend, but in the public estimation he was universally 
viewed as a participator in his crime. If the foundations 
of philosophy and those of religion were thus sapped, the 
foundations of law experienced no better fate. The Sophists, 
who were wandering all over the world, saw that each 
nation had its own ideas of merit and demerit, and there- 
fore its own system of law ; that even in different towns 
there were contrary conceptions of right and wrong, and 
therefore opposing codes. It is evident that in such exami- 
nations they applied the same principles which had guided 
them in their analysis of philosophy and religion, and that 
the result could be no other than it was, to bring them to 
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the oonolnsion that there is nothing absolute in justice oi 
in law. To what an appalling condition society has arrived, 
when it reaches the positive conclusion that there is no 
truth, no religion, no justice, no virtue in the world ; that 
the only object of human exertion is unrestrained physical 
enjoyment ; the only standard of a man's position, wealth ; 
that, since there is no possibility of truth, whose eternal 
principles might serve for an uncontrovertible and common 
guide, we should resort to deception and the arts of per- 
suasion, that we may dupe others for our purposes ; that 
there is no sin in undermining the social contract; no 
crime in blasphemy, or rather there is no blasphemy at 
all, since there are no gods ; that " man is the measure of 
all things,"' as Protagoras teaches, and that "he is the 
criterion of existence ;" that " thought is only the relation 
of the thinking subject to the object thought of, and that 
the thinking subject, the soul, is nothing more than the 
sum of the different moments of thinking." It is no wonder 
that that Sophist who was the author of such doctrines 
shoidd be condemned to death to satisfy the clamours 
They end ^^ * populacc who had not advanced sufficiently 
In Sank into the depths of this secondary, this higher 
atheism. philosophy, and that it was only by flight that 
he could save himself from the punishment awaiting the 
opening sentiment of his book : " Of the gods I cannot tell 
whether they are or not, for much hinders us from know- 
ing this — ^both ihe obscurity of the subject and the short- 
ness of life.*' It is no wonder that the social demoralization 
spread apace, when men like Gorgias, the disciple of 
Empedocles, were to be found, who laughed at virtue, 
made an open derision of morality, and proved, by meta- 
physical demonstration, that nothing at all exists. 

From these statements respecting the crisis at which 
ancient philosophy had arrived, we might be disposed to 
believe that the result was unmitigated evil, for it scarcely 
deserves mention that the quibbles and disputes of the 
Sophists occasioned an extraordinary improvement of the 
Greek language, introducing precision into its terms, and 
a wonderful dialectical skill into its use. For us there may 
be extracted from these melancholy conclusions at least 
(me instructive lesson — that it is not during the process of 
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deoompofiition of philosophies, and especially of idigiona, 
that social ohanses oocur, for such breakinss-np ^ .^. , 
oommonly go on in an isolated, and therefore ducmor 
innocaons way ; but if by ohance the fragments ^^jj^ 
and deoomposed portions are brought together, 
and attempts are made by fusion to incorporate them anew, 
or to extract from them, b^ a secondary analysis, what 
truth they contain, a crisis is at once brought on, and — 
such is the course of events — in the catastro^e that ensues 
they are commonly all absolutely destroyed. It was doubt- 
less their foresight of such consequences that inspired the 
Italian statesmen of the Middle Ages with a luiukntions 
resolute purpose of crushing in the bud every from tte 
encroachment on ecclesiastical authority, and ^■^^"•^i* 
every attempt at individual interpretation of religious 
doctrines. For it is not to be supposed that men of clear 
intellect should be insensible to the obvious unreasonable- 
ness of many of the dogmas that had been consecrated by 
authority. But if once permission were accorded to human 
criticism and human interpretation, what other issue could 
there be than that doctrine upon doctrine, and sect upon 
sect should arise ; that theological principles should under- 
go a total decomposition, untU two men could scarcely be 
found whose views coincided ; nay, even more than that, 
that the same man should change his opinion with the 
changing incidents of the different periods of his life. No 
matter what might be the plausible guise of the beginning, 
and the ostensibly cogent arguments for its necessity, once 
let the decomposition commence, and no human power 
could arrest it until it had become thorough and complete. 
Considering the prestige, the authority, and the mass of 
fact to be dealt with, it might take many centuries for 
this process to be finished, but that that result would at 
length be accomplished no enlightened man could doubt. 
The experience of the ancient European world had shown 
that in the act of such decompositions there is but little 
danger, since, for the time being, ectch sect, and, indeed, 
each individual, has a guiding rule of life. But as soon 
as the period of secondary analysis is reached a crisis must 
inevitably ensue, in all probability involving not only 
religion, but also the social contract. And though, by the 
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exercise of force on the part of the intereste that are dich 
tnrbed, aided by that popular sentiment which is abhorrent 
Danger of of anarchy, the crisis might, for a time, be put 
iiiteuw* oat- off, it could not be otherwise than that Europe 
muUsS**'" should be left in that deplorable state which 
faith. must result when the intellect of a people has 

outgrown its formulas of faith. A fearful condition to 
contemplate, for such a dislocation must also affect political 
relations, and necessarily implies revolt against existing 
law. Nations plunged in the abyss of irreligion must 
necessarily be nations in anarchy. For a time their 
tendency to explosion may be kept down by the firm appli- 
cation of the hand of power ; but this is simply an an- 
tagonism, it is no cure. The social putrefaction proceeds, 
working its way downward into classes that are lower and 
lower, until at length it involves the institutions that are 
relied on for its arrest. Armies, the machinery of com- 
pression, once infected, the end is at hand, but no human 
foresight can predict what the event shall be, especially if 
Absolute ne- ^^ Contemporaneous ruling powers have ei&er 
ceMityofpre- ignorautly or wilfully neglected to prepare 
m^Mfor society for the inevitable trial it is about to 
these changes, undergo. It is the most solemn of ail the duties 
of governments, when once they have become aware of 
such a momentous condition, to prepare the nations for 
its fearful consequences. For this it may, perhaps, be 
lawfal for them to dissemble in a temporary manner, as it 
is sometimes proper for a physician to dissemble with his 
patient ; it may be lawful for them even to resort to the 
use of force, but never should such measures of doubtful 
correctness be adopted without others directed to a pre' 
paration of the mass of society for the trials through which 
it is about to pass. Such, doubtless, were the profound 
views of the great Italian statesmen of the Middle Ages ; 
such, doubtless, were the arguments by which they justi- 
fied to themselves resistance against the beginning of the 
evil — a course for which Europe has too often and unfairly 
condemned them. 

It remains for us now to review the details presented in 
the foregoing pages for the purpose of determining the 
successive phases of development through which the Greek 
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mind passed. It is not with the truth or fallaoy of these 
details that we have to do, but wiUh their order samnMiy of 
of oocurrence. They are points enabling us tteprwmiiDg 
to describe graphically the curve of Grecian ***~^*- 
intellectual advance. 

The starting point of Greek philosophy is physical and 
geocentraL The earth is the grand object of the universe, 
and, as the necessary result, erroneous ideas are entertained 
as to the relations and dimensions of the sea and air. 
This philosophy was hardly a century old before it began 
to cosmogonize, using the principles it considered itself 
sure of. Long before it was able to get rid of local ideas, 
such as upward and downward in space, it undertook to 
explain the origin of the world. 

But, as advances were made, it was recognized that 
creation, in its various parts, displays intention and 
design, the adaptation of means to secure proposed ends. 
This suggested a reasoning and voluntary agency, like 
that of man, in the government of the world ; and from a 
continual reference to human habits and acts, Greek philo- 
sophy passed through its stage of anthropoid conceptions. 

A little farther progress awakened suspicions uiat the 
mind of man can obtain no certain knowledge; and the 
opinion at last prevailed that we have no trustworthy 
criterion of truth. In the scepticism thus setting in, the 
approach to Oriental ideas is each successive instant more 
and more distinct. 

This period of doubt was the immediate forerunner oi 
more correct cosmical opinions. The heliocentric mechan- 
ism of the planetary system was introduced, the earth 
deposed to a subordinate position. The doctrines, both 
physical and intellectual, founded on geocentric ideas, 
were necessarily endangered, and, since these had connected 
themselves with the prevailing religious views, and were 
represented by important material intereste, the public 
begui to practise persecution and the philosophers hy- 
pocrisy* Pantheistic notions of the nature of the world 
became more distinct, and, as their necessary Approach to 
consequence, the doctrines of Emanation, Trans- OrtenuiMeM. 
migration, and Absorption were entertained. From this 
it is but a step to the suspicion that matter, motion, and 
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time are phantasms of the imagination— opinionB embodied 
in the atomic theory, which asserts that atoms and space 
alone exist; and which became more refined when it 
recognized that atoms are only mathematical points ; and 
still more so when it considered them as mere centres of 
force. The brink of Buddhism was here approached. 

As must necessarily ever be the case where men are 
coexisting in different psychical stages of advance, some 
having made a less, some a greater intellectual progress, 
all these views which we have described successively, were 
at last contemporaneously entertained. At this point com- 
menced the action of the Sophists, who, by setting the 
doctrines of one school in opposition to those of another, 
and representing them all as of equal value, occasioned 
the destruction of them all, and the philosophy founded 
on physical speculation came to an end. 

Of this phase of Greek intellectual life, if we compare 
the beginning with the close, we cannot fail to observe 
how great is the improvement. The thoughts 
to'tSemanner dealt with at the later period are intrinsic^y 
of inteuectoai of a higher order than those at the outset. From 
progrew. ^^^ puerilities and errors with which we have 
thus been occupied, we learn that there is a definite mode 
of progress for the mind of man ; from the history of later 
times we shall find that it is ever in the same direction. 
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THE GBEEK AGE OF FAITR. 

Bm m>, DMLora or bthioal rRn^oMffinr* 

SOOBATBB rtjwU Phytioal and MaihmiuUiMU BpeaUatioM, and ammrU 
ihe Important of Virtue ofui JCoroZity, (her^ inaugmnUing on Am 
i^Faith.^Hi8 Life and Death.—The atAooU original from hie 
Movement teaek the Pur$uU of Fleaewre and Oratifieaiion of 8e^, 

Plato founds the Academy, — Hie three primed Prirunplee. — The Ex» 
ietence of a personal €hd. — Nature of ihe World and Ae SouL^The 
ideal Theory, Oenerale or Typee. — Meminiteenee, — TrantmegraHon. — 
Plato's pMieal InttUuHons, — His BeptMie, -- His Proofs </ M« 
Immortality of the SouL — Oritieism on his DodHnes, 

Bibb of the hceptics, viho conduct the higher Analpsis of Ethiml 
Philosophy. — Pyrrho demonstrates the Uneertainty of Knowledge, — 
Inevitable Passage into tranquil Indifference, Quietude^ and IrreUgiomm 
as recommended by Epicurus, — Deeomposiiion of the Socratic emi 
Platonic Systems in the later Academies, — Their Errors and VupUeUi$$» 
—End of the Greek Age of Faith, 

The Sophists had bTon^ht on an intelleotnal anarohj. It 
18 not in the nature of humanity to be oontented q,^^ ^^jj^ 
with such a state. Thwarted in its expectations sophyon tte 
from physics, the Greek mind turned its atten- *»«*«o'«*>»*«- 
tion to morals. In the proffress of life, it is bnt a step 
£rom the age of Inqniry to tne age of Faith. 

Socrates, who led the way in this movement, was bom 
B.C. 469. He exercised an influence in some respects felt 
to our times. Having experienced the unprofitable results 
arising from physical speculation, he set in contrast there* 
with the solid advantages to be enjoyed from 8oer»t«8: ui 
the cidtivation of virtue and morality. His mod«of* 
life was a perpetual combat with the Sophists. *••*"*«• 
EQs manner of instruction was by conversation, in whioh^ 
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ftooording to the uniform testimony of all who heard 
him, he singularly excelied. He resorted to definitions, 
and therefrom drew deductions, conveying his argument 
under the form of a dialogue. Unlike his predecessors, 
who sought for truth in the inyestigation of outward 
things, he turned his attention inward, asserting the 
supremacy of yirtue and its identity with knowledge, and 
the necessity of an adherence to tibe strict principles of 
justice. Considering the depraved condition to which the 
Sophists had reduced society, he insisted on a change in 
the manner of education of youth, so as to brine it in 
accordance with the principle that happiness is omj to be 
found in the pursuit of virtue and goodness. Thus, there- 
fore, he completely substituted the moral for the physical, 
and in this essentially consists the philosophical revolution 
he effected. He had no school, properly speaking, nor did 
he elaborate any special ethical system ; for to Siose who 
inquired how they should know good from evil and right 
from wrong, he recommended the decisions of the laws of 
The doetrinet their Country. It does not appear that he ever 
of Socntes. entered on any inquiry respecting the nature of 
God, simply viewing his existence as a fact of which 
there was abundant and incontrovertible proof. Though 
rejecting the crude religious ideas of his nation, and 
totally opposed to anthropomorphism, he carefully 
avoided the giving of public oflFence by improper allusions 
to the prevailing superstition; nay, even as a good 
citizen, he set an example of conforming to its require- 
ments. In his judgment, the fault of the Sophists con- 
sisted in this, that mey had subverted useless speculation, 
but had substituted for it no scientific evidence. Never- 
theless, if man did not know, he might believe, and 
demonstration might be profitably supplanted by faith. 
He therefore insisted on the great doctrines of the immor- 
tality of the soul and the government of the world by 
Providence ; but it is not to be denied that there are plain 
indications, in some of his sentiments, of a conviction that 
the Supreme Being is the soul of the world. He professed 
that his own chief wisdom consisted in the knowledge of 
his own ignorance, and dissuaded his friends from the 
cultivation of mathematics and physics, since he affirmed 
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that the former leads to vain oonolHsions, the latter to 
atheism. In his system everything turns on oppoMsmft. 
the explanation of terms ; but his processes of themathiei 
reasoning are often imperfect, his conclusions, •™*P*»y"**- 
therefore, liable to be incorrect. In this way, he maintained 
that no one would knowingly commit a wron^ act, because 
he that knew a thing to be good would do it ; that it is 
only involuntarily that the bad are bad; that he who 
knowingly tells a lie is a better man than he who tells a 
lie in ignorance ; and that it is right to injure one's 
enemies. 

From such a statement of the philosophy of Socrates, we 
cannot fail to remark how superficial it must saMrflcuuty 
have been; it perpetually mistakes differences ofwiviewi. 
of words for distinctions of things ; it also possetned little 
novelty. The enforcement of morality cannot be regarded 
as anything new, since probably there has never been an 
age in which good men were not to be found, who observed, 
as their rule of life, the maxims taught by Socrates ; and 
hence we may reasonably inquire what it was that has 
spread over the name of this great man such an unfading 
lustre, and why he stands out in such extraordinary 
prominence among the benefactors of his race. 

Socrates was happy in two things : happy in those who 
recorded his life, and happy in the circumstances ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
of his death. It is not given to every great man celebrity of 
to have Xenophon and Plato for his biographers ; ®^"**- 
it is not given to every one who has overpassed the limit 
of life, and, in the natural course of events, has but a little 
longer to continue, to attain the crown of martyrdom in 
behalf of virtue and morality. In an evil hour for the 
glory of Athens, his countrymen put him to death. It 
was too late when they awoke and saw that they could 
give no answer to the voice of posterity, demanding why 
they had perpetrated this crime. Witii truth Socrates 
said, at the close of his noble speech to the judges who had 
condemned him, ** It is now time that we depart — I to die, 
you to live ; but which has the better destiny is unknown 
to all except God." The future has resolved that doubt 
For Socrates there was reserved the happier lot. 

No little obscurity still remains as respects the true 
L—IO 
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nature of this dark tranaaotion. The articles of aooiuaation 
Hwosteiuibie '^^^^ three : he rejects the gods of his country ; 



he introdtioes new ones ; he perverts the educa- 
tion of youth. With truth might his friends say 
it was wonderful that he should be accused of impiety, the 
whole tenor of whose life was reverence for God — a recog- 
nition not only of the divine existence, but of the divine 
superintendence. *' It is only a madman," he would say, 
'* who imputes success in life to human prudence ;" and as 
to the necessity of a right education for the young, " It is 
only the wise who are fit to govern men." We must con- 
clude that the accusations were only ostensible or fictitious, 
and that beneath them lay some reality which could 
reconcile the Athenians to the perpetration of so great a 
crime. 

Shall we find in his private life any explanation of this 
mystery? Unfortunately, the details of it which have 
descended to us are few. To the investigations of classical 
criticism we can scarcely look with any hope, for classical 
criticism has hitherto been in a state of singular innocence, 
so far as the actual affiiirs of life are concerned. It regards 
Athenians and Bomans not as men and women like our- 
selves, but as the personages presented by fictitious 
literature, whose lives are exceptions to the common laws 
of human nature; who live in the midst of scenes of 
endless surprises and occurrences ever bordering on the 
marvellous. 

If we examine the case according to everyday principles. 
The duncter ^® canuot fail to remark that the Socrates of our 
of Socrates in imagination is a very different man from the 
Athens. Socrates of contemporaneous Athenians. To us 
he appears a transcendent genius, to whom the great 
names of antiquity render their profound homage; a 
martyr in behalf of principles, of which, if society be devoid, 
life itself is scarcely of any worth, and for the defence of 
which it is the highest glory that a man should be called 
upon to die. To them Socrates was no more than an idle 
lounger in the public places and comers of the streets ; 
grot^ue, and even repulsive in his person ; affecting in the 
oddities of his walking and in his appearance man^ of the 
manners of the mountebank. Neglecting the pursuit of an 
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honest calling, for his trade seems to haye been that of a 
stone-cutter, he wasted his time in discoursing with such 
youths as his lecherous countenance and satyr-like person 
could gather around him, leading them astray from the 
gods ofhis country, the flimsy yeii of his hypocrisy being 
too transparent to conceal his infidelity. Nevertheless, he 
was a very brave soldier, as those who senred with him 
testify. It does not appear that he was observant of those 
cares which by most men are probably considered as para- 
mount, giving himself but little concern for the support of 
his children and wife. The good woman Xantippe is, to 
all appearance, one of those characters who are xaatjppe hto 
unfairly judged of by the world. Socrates **'•• 
married her because of her singular conversational powers ; 
and though he himself, according to universal testimony, 
possessed extraordinary merits in that respect, he found to 
his cost, when too late, so commanding were her excel- 
lencies, that he was altogether her inferior. Among the 
amusing instances related of his domestic difficulties were 
the consequences of his invitations to persons to dine with 
him when there was nothing in the house wherewith to 
entertain them, a proceeding severely trying to the temper 
of Xantippe, whose cause would unquestionably be defended 
by the matrons of any nation. It was nothing but the 
mortification of a highngpirited woman at the acts of a man 
who was too le^ftless to have any concern for his domestic 
honour. He would not gratify her urgent entreaties by 
aooepting from those upon whom he lavished his time the 
money wat was so greatly needed at home. After his 
condemnation, she carried her children with her to his 
prison, and was dismissed by him, as he told his friends, 
from his apprehension of her deep distress. To the last 
we see her bearing herself in a manner honourable to a 
woman and a wife. There is surely something wrong in 
a man's life when the mother of his children is protesting 
against his conduct, and her complaints are countenanced 
by the community. In view of all the incidents of the 
history of Socrates, we can come to no other conclusion 
than that the Athenians regarded him as an unworthy, 
ftnd perhaps troublesome member of society. There can be 
no dJoubt that his trial and condemnation were connected 
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with political measures. He himself said that he should 
have suffered death previously, in the affitir of 
tbV^^^of Loon of Salamis, had not the government been 
pouticAiani. broken up. His bias was toward aristocracy, 
™ *^' not toward democracy. In common with his 

party, he had been engaged in undertakings that could 
not do otherwise than entail mortal animosities ; and it is 
not to be overlooked that his indictment was brought for- 
ward by Anytus, who was conspicuous in restoring the 
old order of things. The mistake made by the Athenians 
was in applying a punishment altogether beyond the real 
offence, and in adding thereto the persecution of those who 
had embraced the tenets of Socrates by driving them into 
exile. Not only admiration for the memory of their master, 
but also a recollection of their own wrongs, made these 
men eloquent eulogists. Had Socrates appeared to the 
Athenians as he appears to us, it is not consistent with 
human proceedings that they should have acted in so 
barbarous and totally indefensible a manner. 

If by the Daemon to whose suggestions Socrates is said 
TheDiBmoQ to havc listened an^hing more was meant 
of Socrates, than consciencc, we must infer that he laboured 
under that mental malady to which those are liable who, 
either through penury or designedly, submit to extreme 
abstinence, and, thereby injuring the brain, fall into 
hallucination. Such cases are by no means of infrequent 
occurrence. Mohammed was affected in that manner. 

After the death of Socrates there arose several schools 
TheMegartc profcssiug to be fouuded upon his principles. 
w^rliioS** '^^ divergences they exhibited when compared 
be insensible with One another prove how little there was of 
to pain. precision in those principles. Among these 
imitators is numbered Euclid of Megara, who had been in 
the habit of incurring considerable personal risk for the 
sake of listening to tiie great teacher, it being a capital 
offence for a native of Megara to be found in Athens. Upon 
their persecution, Plato and other disciples of Socrates fled 
to Euclid, and were well received by him. His system was 
a mixture of the Eleatic and Socratic, the e^cal pre- 
ponderating in his doctrine. He maintained the existence 
of one Being, the Good, having various aspects — Wisdom, 
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Gk>d, Beafion, and showed an inclination to the tendency 
afterward folly developed by the Cynical school in hu 
domia that the wise man 8hoald be insensible to pain. 

With the Megaric school is usually classified the Gyrenaic 
founded by Aristippns. Like Socrates, he held 
in disdain physicsd speculations, and directed his Kho^^^!!^ 
attention to the moral. In his opinion, happiness J^J^ ^>j» 
consists in pleasure ; and, indeed, he recognized ^ 

in pleasure and pain the criteria of external things. He 
denied that we can know anything with certainty, our 
senses being so liable to deceive us ; but, though we may 
not perceive things truly, it is true that we perceive. 
With the Gyrenaic school, pleasure was the great end and 
object of life. 

To these may be added the Gynical school, founded 
by Antisthenes, whose system is personal and ,j^ cyMcai 
ferocious : it is a battle of the mind against the school : a con. 
body ; it is a pursuit of pleasure of a mental kind, ^^^ 
corporeal enjoyment being utterly unworthy of a gntukatioo 
man. Its nature is very well shown in the ^^''^ 
character of its founder, who abandoned all the con-^ 
veniences and comforts of life, voluntarily encountering 
poverty and exposure to the inclemency of the seasons. His 
garments were of the meanest kind, his beard neglected, 
his person filthy, his diet bordering on starvation. To the 
passers-by this ragged misanthrope indulged in contemptu- 
ous language, and offended them by the indecency of his 
gestures. Abandoned at last by every one except Diogenes 
of Sinope, he expired in extreme wretchedness. It had been 
a favourite doctrine with him that friendship . ^_. 
and patriotism are altogether worthless ; and in 
his last agony, Diogenes asking him whether he needed a 
friend, " Will a friend release me from this pain ?" he in- 
quired. Diogenes handed him a dagger, saying, '' This will." 
" I want to be free from pain, but not from life.*' Into such 
degradation had philosophy, as represented by the Gynical 
school, fallen, that it may be doubted whether it is right to 
include a man like Antisthenes among those who derive 
their title from their love of wisdom — a man who con- 
demned the knowledge of reading and writing, who 
depreciated the institution of marriage, and professed that 
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he saw no other advantage in philosophy than that it 
enabled him to keep company with himself. 

The wretched doctrines of Cynicism were carried to their 
utmost application by Diogenes of Sinope. In early life 
DiogenMof he had been accustomed to luxury and ease; 
*»«i»- but his father, who was a wealthy banker, having 

been convicted of debasing the coinage, IKogenes, who in 
some manner shared in the disgrace, was in a very fit state 
of mind to embrace doctrines implying a contempt for the 
goods of the world and for the opinions of men. He may 
be considered as the prototype of the hermits of a later 
period in his attemptH at the subjugation of the natural 
appetites by means of starvation. Looking upon the body 
as a mere dog to the soul, he mortified it in every possible 
manner, feeding it on raw meat and leaves, and making it 
dwell in a tub. He professed that the nearer a man ap- 
proaches to suicide the nearer he approaches to virtue. He 
wore no other dress than a scanty cloak ; a wallet, a stick, 
and a drinking-cup completed his equipment : the cup he 
threw away as useless on seeing a boy take water in the 
hollow of his hand. It was his delight to offend every 
idea of social decency by * performing all the acts of life 
publicly, asserting that whatever is not improper in itself 
ought to be done openly. It is said that his death, which 
occurred in his ninetieth year, was in consequence of 
devouring a neat's foot raw. From his carrying the 
Socratic notions to an extreme, he merits the designation 
applied to him, " the mad Socrates." His contempt for the 
opinions of others, and his religious disbelief, are illus- 
trated by an incident related of him, that, having in a 
moment of weakness made a promise to some friends that 
His irreve- he would offer a sacrifice to Diana, he repaired 
™°<»- the next day to her temple, and, taking a louse 

from his head, cracked it upon her altar. 

What a melancholy illustration of the tendency of the 
human mind do these facts offer. What a quick, yet 
inevitable descent from the morality of Socrates. Selfish- 
Deciine of uess is enthroned ; friendship and patriotism are 
^oaniitj, looked upon as the affairs of a fool : happy is the 
man who stands in no need of a friend ; still happier he 
who has not one. No action is intrinsically bad ; even 
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robbery, adultery, sacrilege, are only crimee by public 
agreement. The sage wiU take care how he indulges in 
the weakness of gratitude or beneyolenee, or any other snoh 
sickly sentiment. If he can find pleasure, let him enjoy it ; 
if pain is inflicted on him, let him bear it ; but, above all, 
let him remember that death is just as desirable as life. 

If the physical speculations of Greece had ended in 
sophistry and atheism, ethical inyestigations, it thus 
appears, had borne no better fruit. Both systems, when 
carried to their consequences, had been found to be not 
only useless to society, but actually prejudicial to its best 
interests. As far as could be seen, in the times of which 
we are speaking, the prospects for civilization were dark 
and discouraging; nor aid it appear possible that any 
successful attempts could be made to extract from philo- 
sophy anything completely suitable to the wants of man. 
Tet, in the midst of these discreditable delusions, one of 
the friends and disciples of Socrates — indeed, it may be 
said, his chief disciple, Plato, was laying the foundation of 
another system, which, though it contained much that was 
false and more that was vain, contained also some things 
vigorous enough to descend to our times. 

Plato was bom about b.c. 426. Antiquity has often 
delighted to cast a halo of mythical glory around gj^j^ . p,^^ 
its illustrious names. The immortal works of 
thifl great philosopher seemed to entitle him to more than 
mortal honours. A le^nd, into the authenticity of which 
we will abstain from mquiring, asserted that his mother 
Perictione, a pure virgin, suffered an immaculate concep- 
tion through the influences of Apollo. The god declared 
to Ariston, to whom she was about to be married, the 
parentage of the child. The wisdom of this great writer 
may justify such a noble descent, and, in some degree, 
excuse the credulity of his admiring and affectionate 
disciples, who gave a ready ear to the impossible story. 

To the knowledge acquired by Plato during the eight or 
ten years he had spent with Socrates, he added all that 
could be obtained from the philosophers of Egypt, Cyrene, 
Persia, and Tarentum. With every advantage arising 
from wealth and an illustrious parentage, if even it was 
only of an earthly kind, for he numbered Solon among hia 
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anoeston, he availed himself of the teaching of the chief 
philosophera of the age, and at length, returning to his 
native country, founded a school in the grove of Hecademus. 
Thrice during his career as a teacher he visited Sicily, on 
HisedoofttioD eadi occasion returning to the retirement of his 
and tMching. academy. He attained tibe advanced age of eighty- 
three years. It has been given to few men to exercise so 
profound an influence on 'me opinions of posterity, and yet 
it is said that during his lifetime Plato had no friends. He 
quarrelled with most of those who had been his fellow-dis- 
ciples of Socrates ; and. as might be anticipated from the 
veners^le age to which he attained, and the uncertain 
foundation upon which his doctrines reposed, his opinions 
were very often contradictory, and his philosophy exhibited 
many variations. To his doctrines we must now attend. 

It was the belief of Plato that matter is coetemal with 
doctein ^^' *^^ **"^*' indeed, there are three primary 
ofPUto. The principles — God, Matter, Ideas; all animate 
SSd?eif*^ and inanimate things being fashioned by God 
^ *** from matter, which, being capable of receiving 
any impress, may be designated with propriety the 
Mother of Forms. He held that intellect existed before 
such forms were produced, but not antecedently to matter. 
To matter he imputed a refractory or resisting quality, 
the origin of the disorders and disturbances occurring in 
the world ; he also regarded it as the cause of evil, accoimt- 
ing thereby for the preponderance of evil, which must exceed 
the good in proportion as matter exceeds ideas. It is not 
without reason, therefore, that Plato has been accused of 
Magianism. These dootrines are of an Oriental cast. 

The existence of God, an independent and personal 
Heaaeertsthe ™*^®r ^^ *he world, he inferred from proofs of 
existence of a intelligence and design presented by natural 
peraonaiQod. objects. " All in the world is for the sake of 
the rest, and the places of the single parts are so ordered 
as to subserve to the preservation and excellency of the 
whole ; hence all things are derived from the operation of 
a Divine intellectual cause." From the marks of unity in 
that design he deduced the unity of God, the Supreme 
Intelligence, incorporeal, without beginning, end, or 
change. His god is the fashioner and jfouier of the 
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univerae, in oontradistinotion to impersonal Nature. In 
one sense, he taught that the soul is immortal and im- 
perishable; in another, he denied that eadi individnal 
soul either has had or will continue to have an everlasting 
dtaration. From what has been said on a former page, it 
will be understood that this nsychologioal doctrine is 
essentially Indian. His views oi the ancient condition oi 
and former relations of the soul enabled Plato Nature of the 
to introduce the celebrated doctrine of Reminis- •'^ 
cence, and to account for what have otherwise been 
termed innate ideas. They are the recollections of things 
with which the soul was once familiar. 

The reason of God contemplates and comprehends the 
exemplars or original models of all natural forms, whatever 
they may be ; for visible things are only fleeting shadows, 
quickly passing away ; ideas or exemplars are everlasting. 
With so much power did he set forth this piato'sUeii 
theory of ideas, and, it must be added, with so. **»«o'7- 
much obscurity, that some have asserted his belief in an 
extramundane space in which exist incorporeal beings, the 
ideas or original exemplars of all organic and inorganic 
forms. An illustration may remove some of the obscurity 
of these views. Thus all men, though they may present 
different appearances when compared with each other, are 
obviously fashioned upon the same model, to which they 
all more or less perfectly conform. All trees EzempiAnor 
of the same kind, though they may differ from *yp«. 
one another, are, in like manner, fashioned upon a common 
model, to which they more or less perfectly conform. 
To such models, exemplars, or types, Plato gave the 
designation of Ideas. Our knowledge thereof is clearly 
not obtained from the senses, but from reflection. Now 
Plato asserted that these ideas are not only conceptions of 
the mind, but actually perceptions or entities having a 
real existence; nay, more, that they are the only real 
existences. Objects are thus only material embodiments 
of ideas, and in representation are not exact ; for corre- 
spondence between an object and its model is only so far as 
circumstances will permit. Hence we can never determine 
all the properties or functions of the idea from an exami« 
nation of its imperfect material representation, any mor<i 
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than we can disooyer the character or qualities of a man 
from pictures of him, no matter how excellent those 
pictures may be. 

The Ideal theory of Plato, therefore, teaches that^ 
beyond this world of delusive appearances, this world of 
material objects, there is another world, invisible, eternal, 
and essentially true; that, though we cannot trust our 
senses for the correctness of the indications they yield, 
there are other impressions upon which we may fall back 
Doctrtne of to aid US in coming to the truth, the reminis- 
Beminfnoioe. oences or recollections still abiding in the soul of 
the things it formerly knew, either in the realm of pure 
ideas, or in the states of former life through which it has 
passed. For Plato says that there are souls which, in 
periods of many thousand years, have successively trans- 
ReooUecttens D^igrated through bodies of various kinds. Of 
during tnus- these various conditions they retain a recolleo- 
"***'*'*"°' tion, more faintly or vividly, as the case may 
be. Ideas seeming to be implanted in the human mind, 
but certainly never communicated to us by the senses, are 
derived from those former states. If this recollection of 
ancient events and conditions were absolutely precise and 
correct, then man would have an innate means for deter- 
mining the truth. But such reminiscences being, in their 
nature, imperfect and uncertain, we never can attain to 
absolute truth. With Plato, the Beautiful is the perfect 
image of the true. Love is the desire of the soul for 
Beauty, the attraction of like for like, the longing of the 
divinity within us for the divinity beyond us ; and the 
Good, which is beauty, truth, justice, is God — God in his 
abstract state. 

From the Platonic system it therefore followed that 
science is impossible to man, and possible only to God; 
that, however, recollecting our origin, we ought not to 
despair, but elevate our intellectual aim as high as we 
may ; that all knowledge is not attributable to our present 
senses ; for, if that were the case, all men would be equally 
wise, their senses being equal in acuteness; but a very 
large portion, and by far the surest portion, is derived 
from reminiscence of our former states ; that each indi- 
vidual soul is an idea ; and that, of ideas generally, the 
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lower are held together by the higher, and hence, finally 
by one which is supreme ; that Qod is the snm ood !■ tht 
of ideas, and is therefore eternal and unchange- ram of UMi» 
able, the sensuous conditions of time and space haying no 
relation to him, and being inapplicable in any concep- 
tion of his attributes ; that he is the measure of all things, 
and not man, as Protagoras supposed ; that the universe is 
a type of him ; that matter itself is an absolute negation, 
and is the same as space ; that the forms presented by our 
senses are unsubstantial shadows, and no reality ; that, so 
far from there being an infinity of worlds, there is but 
one, which, as the work of God, is neither T|j^n.j,u^,^ 
subject to age nor decay, and that it consists of the wwid and 
« body and a soul ; in another respect it may be ^^^9f>^ 
said to be composed of fire and earth, whi<m can only be 
made to cohere through the intermedium of air and water, 
and hence the necessity of the existence of the four 
elements ; that of geometrical forms, the pyramid corre- 
sponds to ^xe, the cube to earth, the octahedron to air, 
these forms being produced from triangles connected by 
certain numerical ratios ; that the entire sum of vitalily 
is divided by Gk)d into seven parts, answering to the 
divisions of the musical octave, or to the seven planets; 
that the world is an animal having within it a soul ; for 
man is warm, and so is the world ; man is made of various 
elements, and so is the world ; and, as the body of man 
has a soul, so too must the world have one ; that there is 
a race of created, venerated, and visible gods, who must 
be distinguished &om the eternal, their bodies being 
composed for the most part of fire, their shape spherical ; 
that the earth is the oldest and first of the starry bodies, 
its place being in the centre of the universe, or in the 
axis thereof, where it remains, balanced by its own 
equilibrium ; that perhaps it is an ensouled being and a 
generated ^od ; that the mortal races are three, answering 
to Earth, Air, and Water ; that the male man was the first 
made of mortals, and that from him the female, and 
beasts, and birds, and fishes issued forth ; that the supe- 
riority of man depends upon his being a religious animal ; 
that each mortal consists of two portions, a soul and a 
body — their separation constitutes death ; that of the soul 
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there are two primitive component parts, a mortal and an 
immortal, the one being made by the created gods, and 
Triple ooo- *^® other by the Supreme ; that, for the purpose 
stitatiun of of uniting these parts together, it is necessary 
**** '^^ that there should be an intermedium, and that 
this is the dasmonio portion or spirit; that our mental 
struggles arise from this triple constitution of Appetite, 
Spirit, and Beason ; that Beason alone is immortal, and 
the others die ; that the number of souls in the universe 
is invariable or constant ; that the sentiment of pre- 
existence proves the soul to have existed before the body ; 
that, since the soul is the cause of motion, it can neither 
be produced nor decay, else all motion must eventually- 
TnoBiiijgnk. cease; that, as to the condition of departed 
ftion and Bouls, they hovcr as shades around the graves, 
w^Ind pining for restoration to their lifeless bodies, or 
panishments. migrating through various human or brute 
shapes, but that an unembodied life in God is reserved for 
the virtuous philosopher; that valour is nothing but 
knowledge, and virtue a knowledge of good; that the 
soul, on entering the body, is irrational or in a trance, 
and that the god, the star who formed its created part,, 
influences its career, and hence its fortunes may be 
predicted by astrological computations ; that there are 
future rewards and punishments, a residence being ap- 
pointed for the righteous in his kindred star; for those 
whose lives have been less pure there is a second birth 
under the form of a woman, and, if evil courses are still 
persisted in, successive transmigrations through various 
brutes are in reserve — ^the frivolous passing into birds, 
the unphilosc^hical into beasts, the ignorant into fishes ; 
that the world undergoes periodical revolutions by fire and 
water, its destructions and reproductions depencQng upon 
the coincidences of the stars. Of Plato's views of himian 
physiology I can offer no better statement than the 
The physio- foUowiug from Bitter : " All in the human body 
logy uf Plato, itj lormed for the sake of the Beason, after certain 
determinate ends. Accordingly, first of all, a seat must 
be provided for the god-like portion of the soul, the head, 
viz., which is round, and similar to the perfect shape of 
the whole, famished with the organs of cognition, slightly 
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oovered with flesh, which impedes the senaeB. To the 
head is given the direction of the whole frame, hence its 
position at the top; and, since the animal creation 
possesses all the six irregular motions, and the head ought 
not to roll upon the eround, the human form is long, with 
legs for walking and arms for serving the body, and the 
anterior part is fashioned differently from the posterior. 
Now, the reason being seated in the head, the spirit or 
irascible soul has its seat in the breast, under the head, 
in order that it may be within call and command of the 
Beason, but yet separated from the head by the neck, that 
it might not mix with it. The concupiscible has likewise 
its particular seat in the lower part of the trunk, the 
abdomen, separated by the diaphragm from that of the 
irascible, since it is destined, l^ing separate from both, 
to be governed and held in order l^th by the spirit and 
the Season. For this end Qod has given it a watch, the 
liver, which is dense, smooth, and shining, and, containing 
in combination both bitter and sweet, is fitted to receive 
and reflect, as a mirror, the images of thoughts. When- 
ever the Heason disapproves, it checks inordinate desires by 
its bitterness, and, on the other hand, when it approves, 
all is soothed into gentle repose by its sweetness ; more- 
over, in sleep, in sickness, or in inspiration it becomes 
prophetic, so l^t even the vilest portion of the body is in 
a certain degree participant of truth. In other respects 
the lower portion of the trunk is fashioned with equal 
adaptation for the ends it has to serve. The spleen is 
placed on the left side of the liver, in order to secrete and 
carry off the impurities which the diseases of the body 
might produce and accumulate. The intestines are coiled 
many times, in order that the food may not pass too quickly 
through the body, and so occasion again an immoderate 
desire for more ; for such a constant appetite would render 
the pursuit of philosophy impossible, and make man dis- 
obedient to the commands of ihe divinity within him." 

The reader will gather from the preceding paragraph how 
much of wisdom and of folly, of knowledge and of igno- 
rance, the doctrines of Plato present. I may be permitted 
to continue this analysis of his writings a little farther, 
with the intention of exhibiting the manner in which he 
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oarried his views into practice ; for Plato asserted that^ 
Hia «uiioai thotigh the supreme good is tinattainable by ova 
<*«**• reason, we must try to resemble God as far as 

it is possible for the changeable to copy tiie eternal; 
remembering that pleasure is not the end of man, and, 
though the sensual part of the soul dwells on eating and 
drinking, riches and pleasure, and the spiritual on worldly 
honours and distinctions, the reason is devoted to know- 
ledge. Pleasure, therefore, cannot be attributed to the 
gods, though knowledge may ; pleasure, which is not a 
good in itself, but only a means thereto. Each of the 
three parts of the soul has its own appropriate virtue, that 
of reason being wisdom ; that of the spirit, courage ; that 
of the appetite, temperance ; and for the sake of perfection, 
justice IS added for the mutual regulation of the other 
three. 

In carrying his ethical conceptions into practice, Plato 
Htopropoeed "^18*^ *^* *^® State is everything, and that 
poiitic3^>^ what is in opposition to it ought to be destroyed. 
Btttotions. j^Q denies the right of property ; strikes at the 
very existence of the family, pressing his doctrines 
to such an extreme as to consider women as public 
property, to be used for the purposes of the state; he 
teaches that education should be a governmental duty, 
and that religion must be absolutely subjected to the 
politician ; that children do not belong to their parents, 
but to tiie state ; that the aim of government should not 
be the happiness of the individual, but that of the whole ; 
and that men are to be considered not as men, but as 
elements of the state, a perfect subject differing from a 
slave only in this, that he has the state for his master. 
He recommends the exposure of deformed and sickly 
infants, and requires every citizen to be initiated into 
every species of falsehood and fraud. Distinguishing 
between mere social unions and true polities, and insisting 
that there should be an analog between the state and the 
soul as respects triple constitution, he establishes a division 
of ruler, warriors, and labourers, preferring, therefore, a 
monarchy reposing on aristocracy, particularly of talent. 
Though he considers music essential to education, his 
opinion of the fine arts is so low that he would admit 
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into his state painters and musicians only under seyere 
restrictions, or not at all. It was for the sake of having 
this chimerical republic realized in Sicily that ThoRepobUe 
he made a journey to Dionysius ; and it mav be <^^^»^ 
added that it was well for those whom he noped to have 
subjected to the experiment that his wild and visionary 
scheme was never permitted to be carried into effect. In 
our times extravagant social plans have been proposed, 
and some have been attempted ; but we have witnessed 
nothing so absurd as this vaunted republic of Plato. It 
shows a surprising ignorance of the acts and wants of 
man in his social condition. 

Some of the more important doctrines of Plato are 
worthy of further reflection. I shall therefore detain 
the reader a short time to offer a few remarks upon them. 

It was a beautiful conception of this philosophy that 
ideas are connected together by others of a higher Qno^eur or 
order, and these, in tiieir turn, by others still Puto's cod- 
higher, their generality and power increasing as **p**®"o'<*<^ 
we ascend, until finally a culminating point is reached — a 
last, a supreme, an all-ruling idea, which is God. Approach- 
ing in tlus elevated manner to the doctrine of an Almighty 
Being, we are free from those fallacies we are otherwise 
liable to fieJl into when we mingle notions derived from 
time and space with the attributai of God ; we also avoid 
those obscurities necessarily encountered when we attempt 
the consideration of the illimitable and eternal. 

Plato's views of the immortality of the soul offer a 
striking contrast to those of the popular philo- and or the 
sophy and superstition of his time. They recall, ■**'»^ 
in many respects, the doctrines of India. In Greece, those 
who held the most enlarged views entertained what might 
be termed a doctrine of semi-immortality. They looked for 
a continuance of the soul in an endless futurity, but gave 
themselves no concern about the eternity whidi is past. 
But Plato considered the soul as having already eternally 
existed the present life being only a moment in our 
career ; he looked forward with an undoubting faith to 
the changes through which we must hereafter pass. As 
sparks issue forth from a flame, 8o doubtless to his 
imagination did the soul of man issue forth from the soul 
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of the world. Innate ideas and the sentiment of pie* 
j^ ^g^^ ezistenoe indicate our past life. By the latter 
meDt of pre- is meant that on some oocasion perhaps of trivial 
ejEiBtenoe. oonoem, or perhaps in some momentous event, 
it suddenly oocurs to ns that we have been in like circnm* 
stances, and surrounded by the things at that instant 
present on some other occasion before ; but the recollec- 
tion, though forcibly impressing us with surprise, is 
misty and confused. With Plato shall we say it was in one 
of our prior states of existence, and the long-forgotten 
transactions are now suddenly flashing upon us ? 

But Plato did not know the double structure and the 
double action of the brain of man ; he did not remember 
that the mind may lose all recognition of the lapse of 
time, and, with equal fistcility, compress into the twinkling 
of an eye events so numerous that for their occurrence 
But this ^^^ *^^ ^^^^ years would seem to be required ; 
arises from or, converscly, that it can take a single, a simple 
Si o^ra^ idee^y which one would suppose might be disposed 
tionofthe of in a moment, and dwell upon it, dilating or 
brain. swelling it out, until all the hours of a long 

night are consumed. Of the truth of these singular effects 
we have not only such testimony as that offered by those 
who have been restored from death by drowning, who 
describe the flood of memory rushing upon them in the 
last moment of their mortal agony, the long train of all 
the afi&irs in which they have borne a part seen in an 
instant, as we see the landscape, with all its various 
objects, by a flash of lightning at night, and that with 
appalling distinctness, but also from our own experience 
in our dreams^ It is shown in my Physiology how the 
phenomena of the sentiment of pre-existenoe may, upon 
these principles, be explained, each hemisphere of the 
brain tiiinking for itself, and the mind deluded as respects 
the lapse of time, mistaking these simultaneous actions 
for successive ones, and referring one of the two impres- 
sions to an indistinct and misty past. To Plato such 
facts as these afforded copious proofe of the prior existence 
of the soul, and strong foundations for a faith in its future 
life. 

Thus Plato's doctrine of the immortality of the aoo] 
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unplies a doable immortality ; the past eternity, as well 
as that to oome, fiEJls within its soope. In the national 
superstition of his time, the spiritual principle 
seemed to arise without author or generator, immofuu^. 
finding its chance residence in the tabernacle ^^ 
of the body, growing with its growth and 
strengthening with its strength, acquiring for each period 
of life a correspondence of form and of feature with its 
companion the body, successively assuming the appearance 
of the in&nt, the youth, the adult, the white-bearded 
patriarch. The shade who wandered in the Stygian 
fields, or stood before the tribunal of Minos to receive his 
doom, was thought to correspond in aspect with the 
aspect of the body at death. It was thus that Ulysses 
recognized the forms of Fatroclus and Achilles, and other 
heroes of the ten years' siege; it was thus that the 
peasant recognized the ghost of his enemy or friend. As 
a matter of superstition, these notions had their use, but 
in a philosophical sense it is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more defective. 

Man differs from a lifeless body or a brute in this, that 
it is not with the present moment alone that Bektioaiaf 
he has to deal. For the brute the past, when the put and 
gone, is clean gone for ever; and the future, '«*«™ *»"»"• 
before it approaches, is as if it were never to be. Man, 
by his recollection, makes the past a part of the present, 
and his foreknowledge adds the future thereto, thereby 
uniting the three in one. 

Some of the illustrations commonly given of Plato*B 
Ideal theory may also be instructively used for crftjcigni on 
showing the maimer in which his fitcts are the ideal 
dealt with by the methods of modem science. **'**^' 
Thus Plato would say that there is contained in every 
acorn the ideal type of an oak, in accordance with whidfi 
as soon as suitable circumstances occur, the acorn will 
develop itself into an oak, and into no other tree. In the 
act of development of such a seed into its final growth 
there are^ therefore, two things demanding attention, the 
intrinsic character of the ae&A and the external forces 
acting upon it. The Platonic doctrine draws such a 
distu^jtion emphatioally ; its essential purpose is to assert 

L— 11 
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the abflolate existenoe and independence of that innate 
type and its imperishability. Though it requires the 
agency of external circumstances for its complete realiza- 
tion, its being is altogether irrespective of them. There 
are, therefore, in such a case, two elements concerned — ^an 
internal and an external. A like duality is perceived in 
many other physiological instances, as in the relationship 
of mind and matter, thought and sensation. It is the aim 
of the Platonic philosophy to magnify the internal at the 
expense of the external in the case of msui, thereby 
asserting the absolute supremacy of intellect ; this being 
the particular in which man is distinguished from the 
brutes and lower organisms, in whom the external 
relatively predominates. The development of any such 
organism, be it plant or animal, is therefore nothing but a 
manifestation of the Divine idea of Flatonism. Many 
instances of natural history offer striking illustrations, as 
when that which might have been a branch is developed 
into a flower, the parts thereof showing a disposition to 
arrange themselves by fives or by threes. The persistelicy 
with which this occurs in organisms of the same species, 
is, in the Platonic interpretation, a proof that, though 
individuals may perish, the idea is immortal. How else, 
in this manner, could the like extricate itself from the 
unlike: the one deliver itself from, and make itself 
manifest among the many ? 

Such is an inntanoe of Plato's views; but the very 
illustration, thus serving to bring them so explicitly 
before us, may teach us another, and, perhaps, a more 
correct doctrine. For, considering the duality presented 
by such cases, the internal and external, the immortal 
hidden type and the power acting upon it without, the 
character and the circumstances, may we not pertinently 
inquire by what authority does Plato diminish the 
influence of the latter and enhance the value of the 
former? Why are facts to be burdened with such 
hypothetical creations, when it is obvious that a much 
simpler explanation is sufficient? Let us admit, as our 
best physiological views direct, that the starting-point of 
every organism, low or high, vegetable or animal, or 
whatever else, is a simple cell, the manner of development 
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of whioh depends altogether on the circumstanoes and 
inflnenoes to which it is exponed ; that, so long as those 
oircmnstanoes are the same the resulting form will be the 
same, and that as soon as those eircomstanoes differ the 
resulting form differs too. The offspring is like its parent, 
not because it indudes an immortal typical form, but 
because it is exposed in development to the same con- 
ditions as was its parent. Elsewhere 1 have endeavoured 
to show that we must acknowledge this absolute dominion 
of physical agents over organic forms as the fundamental 
principle in all the sciences of organization ; indeed, the 
main object of my work on Physiology was to enforce this 
very doctrine, nut such a doctrine is altogether inconsis- 
tent with the Ideal theory of Platonism. It is no latent 
imperishable type existing from eternity that is domina- 
ting in such developments, but they take place as the issue 
of a resistless law, variety being possible under variation 
of environment. Henoe we may perhaps excuse ourselves 
from that suprasensual world in which reside typical 
forms, universals, ideas of created things, declining this 
complex machinery of Platonism, and substituting for it 
a simple notion of law. Nor shall we find, if from this 
starting-point we direct our thoughts upward, as Plato 
did from subordinate ideas to the fir^t idea, anything 
incompatible with the noble conclusion to which he event- 
ually came, anything incompatible with the majesty of God, 
whose existence and attributes may be assert^ with more 
precision and distinctness from considerations of the opera- 
tion of immutable law than they can be from the starting- 
point of fantastic, imaginary, ideal forms. 

We have seen how &e pre-Socratic philosophy ended in 
the Sophists ; we have now to see how the post-Socratic 
ended in the Sceptics. Again was repeated the same result 
exhibited in former times, that the doctrines of Rise of the 
the different schools, even those supposed to be s<»ptic«- 
matters of absolute demonstration, were not only essentially 
different, but in contradiction to one another. Again, 
therefore, the opinion was resumed that the intellect of 
man possesses no criterion of truth, being neither able to 
distii^uish among the contradictions of the impressions of 
the senses, nor to judge of the correctness of philosophical 
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dednotions, nor even to determine the intrinsio morality 
of acts. And, if there be no criterion of truth, there can 
be no certain ground of science, and there remains nothine 
for us but doubt. Such was the conclusion to which 
Fjrrrho, the founder of the Sceptics, came. He lived about 
B.G. 300. His philosophical doctrine of the necessity of 
suspending or refusing our assent from want of a criterion 
of judgment led by a natural transition to the moral 
doctrine that virtue and happiness consist in perfect 
quiescence or freedom from all mental perturbation. This 
doctrine, it is said, he had learned in India from the Brah- 
mans, whither he had been in the expedition of Alexander. 
On his return to Europe he taught these views in his 
school at Elis; but Greek philosophy, in its own order 
of advancement, was verging on tiie discovery of these 
conclusions. 

The Sceptical school was thus founded on the assertion 
that man can never ascertain the true among phenomena, 
and therefore can never know whether things are in 
accordance or discordance with their apx)earanoe8, for the 
same object apx)ears differently to us in different positions 
and at different times. Doubtless it also appears differently 
to various individuals. Among such appearances, how 
shall we select the true one, and, if we make a selection, 
how shall we be absolutely certain that we are right ? 
Moreover, the properties we impute to things, such as 
colour, smell, taste, hardness, and the like, are dependent 
upon our senses ; but we very well know that our senses 
are perpetually yielding to us contradictory indications, 
BMwndtfT *^^ ^* ^^ ^^ y&in^ that we expect Beason to enable 
aoAiyau^ ns to distinguish with correctness, or furnish us 
jtii^ phi- n criterion of the truth. The Sceptical school 
thus made use of the weapon which the Sophists 
had so destructively employed, directing it, however, 
chiefly against ethics. But let us ascend a step higher. 
If we rely upon Beason, how do we know that Beason itself 
is trustworthy? Do we not want some criterion for it? And, 
even if such a criterion existed, must we not have for it, in 
its turn, some higher criterion ? The Sceptic thus justified 
his assertion that to man there is no criterion of truth. 

In accordance with these principles, the Sceptics denied 
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that we can ever attain to a knowledge of existence from a 
knowledge of phenomena. They carried their TbedoetrinM 
doubt to such an extreme as to assert that we ^ Pyrrbo. 
can never know the truth of anything that we have 
asserted, no, not even the truth of this very assertion 
itself. '*We assert nothing,'* said they; **no, not even 
that we assert nothing." They declared that the system of 
induction is at best only a system of probability, for an 
induction can only be certain when every one and all of 
the individual things have been examined and demon- 
strated to agree with the universal. If one Nooeftainty 
single exception among myriads of examples be ^ knowied«^ 
discovered, the induction is destroyed. But how shall we 
be sure, in any one case, that we have examined all the 
individuals? therefore we must ever doubt. As to the 
method of definitions, it is clear that it is altogether 
useless; for, if we are ignorant of a thing, we cannot 
define it, and if we know a thing, a definition adds nothing 
to our knowledge. In thus destroying definitions and 
inductions they destroyed all philosophical method. 

But if there be this impossibility of attaining know- 
ledge, what is the use of man giving himself any trouble 
about the matter ? Is it not best to accept life as it comes, 
and enjoy pleasure while he may? And this is what 
Epicurus, B.o. 342, had already advised men to do. Like 
Socrates, he disparages science, and looks upon pleasure 
as the main object of life and the criterion of virtue. 
Asserting that truth cannot be determined by Beason 
alone, he gives up philosophy in despair, or regards it as 
an inferior or ineffectual means of contributing to happi- 
ness. In his view the proper division of philosophy is 
into Ethics, Canonic, and Physics, the two latter The doctrinea 
being of very little importance compared with <>' Kpicunw. 
the first. The wise man or sage must seek in an Oriental 
quietism for the chief happiness of life, indulging himseli 
in a temperate manner as respects his present appetite, 
and adding thereto the recollection of similar sensual 
pleasures that are past, and the expectation of new ones 
reserved for the future. He must look on philosophy aa 
tihe art of enjoying life. He should give himself no con- 
nem as to death or the power of the gods, who are only a 
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delusion; none as respects a future state, remembering 
that the soul, which is nothing more than a congeries of 
atoms, is resolved into those constituents at death. There 
can bo no doubt that such doctrines were very well suited 
to the times in which they were introduced ; for so great 
was the social and political disturbance, so great the un- 
certainty of the tenure of property, that it might well be 
suggested what better could a man do than enjoy his own 
while it was yet in his possession ? nor was the induce- 
ment to such a course lessened by extravagant dissipations 
when courtesans and cooks, jesters and buffoons, splendid 
attire and magnificent appointments had become essential 
to life. Demetrius Poliorcetes, who understood the condi- 
tion of things thoroughly, says, '* There was not, in my 
time, in Athens, one great or noble mind." In such a 
social state, it is not at all surprising that Epicurus had 
many followers, and that there were many who agreed 
with him in thinking that happiness is best found in a 
TranquUin- ^TaJ^q^il indifference, and in believing that there 
difference is is nothing in reality good or bad ; that it is best 
bMt for man. ^ decide upon nothing, but to leave affairs to 
chance ; that there is, affcer all, little or no difference be- 
tween life and death : that a wise man will regard philo- 
sophy as an activity of ideas and arguments which may 
tend to happiness ; that its physical branch is of no other 
use than to correct superstitious fietncies as to death, and 
remove the fear of meteors, prodigies, and other phenomena 
by explaining their nature ; that the views of Democritus 
and .^Jistotle may be made to some extent available for 
the procurement of pleasure ; and that we may learn from 
the brutes, who pursue pleasure and avoid pain, what 
ought to be our course. Upon the whole, it wUl be found 
that there is a connexion between pleasure and virtue, 
especially if we enlarge our views and seek for pleasure, 
not in the gratification of the present moment, but in the 
aggregate offered by existence. The pleasures of the soul 
aU originate in the pleasures of the flesh ; not only those 
of the time being, but also those recollected in the past 
and anticipated in the future. The sage will therefore 
provide for all these, and, remembering that pain is in its 
nature transient, but pleasure is enduring, he will not 
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hesitate to enooonter the former if he can be certain that 
it will procure him the latter ; he will dismifls ttom his 
mind all idle fears of the gods and of destiny, for these are 
fictions beneficial only to women and the vulgar; yet, 
since they are the objects of the national superstition, it is 
needless to procure one's self disfavour by openly deriding 
them. It will therefore be better for the sage to treat 
them with apparent solemnity, or at least with outward 
respect, though he may laugh at the imposition in his 
heart As to the fear of death, he will be especially 
careful to rid himself from it, remembering that death is 
only a deliverer from the miseries of life. 

Under the title of Canonic Epicurus delivers his philo- 
sophical views ; they are, however, of a very fgamrtetaoM 
superficial kind. He insists that our sensuous oftC«CuM»to 
impressions are the criterion of truth, and that ^ p**»™^ 
even the sensations of a lunatic and a dreamer are true. 
But, besides the impressions of the moment, memoir is 
also to be looked upon as a criterion — memory, which is 
the basis of experience. 

In his Physics he adopts the Atomic theory of Demo- 
critus, though in many respects it ill accords and«mtndio- 
with his Ethics or Canonic; but so low is his tioMofhto 
esteem of its value that he cares nothing for ****^*^ 
that. Though atoms and a void are in their nature im- 
perceptible to the senses, he acknowledges their existence, 
asserting the occurrence of an infinite number of atoms of 
different kinds in the infinite void, which, because of their 
weight, precipitate themselves perpendicularly downward 
with an equable motion ; but some of them, through an un- 
accountable internal force, have deviated from their per- 
pendicular path, and, sticking together after their collision, 
have given rise to the world. Not much better than these 
^ague puerilities are his notions about the size of the sun, 
-the nature of eclipses, and other astronomical phenomena ; 
but he justifies his contradictions and superficiality by 
asserting that it is altogether useless for a man to know 
such things, suid that the sage ought to give himself no 
trouble about them. As to the souL, he says that it must 
be of a material or corporeal nature, for this simple reason, 
tliat there is nothing incorporeal but a vacuum; he 
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inolines to the belief that it is a rarefied body, easily 
movable, and somewhat of the nature of a vapour; he 
divides it into four activities, corresponding to the four 
elements entering into its constitution ; and that, so far- 
from bein^ immortal, it is decomposed into its integral 
atoms, dying when the body dies. With the atomic 
doctrines of Democritus, Epicurus adopts the notions of 
that philosopher respecting sensation, to the effect that 
eidola or images are sloughed off from all external objects, 
and find access to the brain through the eye. In his 
theology he admits, under the circumstances we have 
mentioned, anthropomorphic gods, pretending to account 
for their origin in the chance concourse of atoms, and 
suggesting that they display their quietism and blessed- 
ness by giving themselves no concern about man 
rreugioa. ^^ j^ affiiirs. By such derisive promptings does 
Epicurus mock at the religion of his country — its rituals, 
sacrifices, prayers, and observances. He offers no better 
evidence of the existence of God than that there is a 
general belief current among men in support of such a 
notion ; but, when brought to the point, he does not 
hesitate to utter his disbelief in the national theology, and 
to declare that, in his judgment, it is blind chance that 
rules the world. 

Such are the opinions to which the name of Epicurus 
has been attached ; but there were Epicureans ages before 
that philosopher was bom, and Epicureans there will be 
EpicnreuiBot ^^ &11 time to come. They abound in our own 
modem times, days, ever characterized by the same features — 
an intense egoism in their social relations, superficiality 
in their philosophical views, if the term philosophical can 
be justly applied to intellects so narrow ; they manifest 
an accordance often loud and particular with the religion 
of their country, while in their hearts and in their lives 
they are utter infidels. These are they who constitute 
the most specious part of modem society, and are often 
the self-proclaimed guardians of its interests. They are 
to be found in every grade of life ; in the senate, in the 
army, in the professions, and especially in commeroia] 

Sursuits, which, unhappily, tend too frequently to the 
evelopment of selfishness. It is to them that society is 
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indebted for more than half its oormptions, all its h jpo- 
uriBy, and more than half its sins. It is they who infuse 
into it falsehood as respects the past, imposture as respects 
the present, fraud as respects the future ; who teaoh it by 
example that the course of a man's life ought to be de- 
termined upon principles of selfishness; that smtitude 
and affection are well enough if displayed for emot, but 
that they should never be felt ; that men are to be looked 
upon not as men, but as things to be used; that know- 
Jed^e and integrity, patriotism and virtue, are the d^ 
luflions of simpletons ; and that wealth is the only object 
which is really worthy of the homage of man. 

It now only remains in this chapter to speak of the 
later Platonism. The Old Academy, of whicn Flato was 
the founder, limited its labours to the illustra- ^be Middle 
tion and defence of his doctrines. The Middle Acwiemy of 
Academy, originating with Aroesilaus, bom ^"*'*^'^ 
B.a 316, maintained a warfare with the Stoics, developed 
the doctrine of the uncertainty of sensual impressions 
and the nothingness of human knowledge. The j^ ^^^ 
New Academy was founded b^ Cameades, bom AeaOtmjat 
B.C. 213, and participated with the preceding ^^■'™*'*^ 
in many of its fundamental positions. On the one side 
Oameades leans to scepticism, on the other he accepts 
probability as his guide. This school so rapidly degene- 
rated that at last it occupied itself with rhetoric alone. 
The gradual increase of scepticism and indifference 
throughout this period is obvious enough ; thus Aroesilaus 
said that he knew nothing, not even his own ignorance, 
and denied both intellectual and sensuous knowledge. 
Oameades, obtaining his views from the old philosophy, 
found therein arguments suitable for his purpose against 
neoessity, God, soothsaying ; he did not admit that there 
is any such thing as justice in the abstract, declaring that 
it is a purely conventional thing; indeed, it ThedupUdty 
was his rhetorical display, alternately in praise of the later 
of justice and against it, on the occasion of his ^^^^^^'^^^^o^* 
visit to Home, that led Gato to have him expelled from 
the city. Though Plato had been the representative of an 
age of fiftith, a secondary analysis of all his works, 
implying an exposition of their contradictions, ended in 
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^pticism. If we may undertake to determine the precise 
aim of a philosophy whose representatives stood in such 
an attitude of rhetorica] duplicity, it may be said to be 
the demonstration that there is no criterion of truth in 
this world. Persuaded thus of the impossibility of phi- 
losophy, Cameades was led to reoonunend his theory of 
the probable. ''That which has been most perfectly 
analyzed and examined, and found to be devoid of 
improbability, is the most probable idea." The degenera- 
tion of philosophy now became truly complete, the bbours 
of so many great men being degraded to rhetorical and 
artistic purposes. It was seen by all that Plato had 
destroyed all trust in the indications of the senses, and 
substituted for it the Ideal theory. Aristotle had do- 
Theftraith stroved that, and there was nothing left to the 
And fifth world but scepticism. A fourth Academy was 
^*'^'"™'*^ founded by Philo of Larissa, a fifth by Anti- 
odhus of Ascalon. It was reserved for this teacher to 
attach the Porch to the Academy, and to merge the 
doctrines of Plato in those of the Stoics. Such a hetero- 
geneous mixture demonstrates the pass to which specula- 
tive philosophy had come, and shows us clearly that her 
disciples had abandoned her in despair. 

So ends the Greek age of Faith. How strikingly does 
End of the ^^ history recall the corresponding period of 
Greek age of individual life — the trusting spirit and the 
*^*****' disappointment of youth. We enter on it full 

of confidence in things and men, never suspecting that 
the one may disappoint, the other deceive. Our early 
experiences, if considered at all, afford only matter of 
surprise that we could ever have been seriously occupied 
in such folly, or actuated by motives now seeming so 
inadequate. It never occurs to us that, in our present 
state, though the pursuits may have changed, they are 
none the less vain, the objects none the less delusive. 

The second age of Greek philosophy ended in sophism, 
the third in scepticism. Speculative philosophy strikes 
at last upon a limit which it can not overpass. This is 
its state even in our own times. It reverberates against 
the wall that confines it without the least chance of 
making its way through. 
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Dedsne of the Chreek Age of Becuon, 

The conquest of Percda by Alexander the Great is a 
most important event in European history. That ad- 
Tentnrer, carrying ont the intentions of his father Philip, 
oommenoed his attack with apparently very TbeGnek 
insignificant means, having, it is said, at the invMUmor 
most, only thirty-four thousand infantry, four *'*'***' 
thousand cavalry, and seventy talents in money. The 
result of his expedition was the ruin of the Persian 
empire, and also the ruin of Greece. It was not without 
reason that his memory was cursed in his native countnr. 
Her life-blood was diained away by his successes. In 
view of the splendid fortunes to be made in Asia, Greece 
ceased to be uie place for an enterprising man. To such 
an extent did military emigration go, tluit Greek recruits 
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were settled all over the Persian empire ; their number 
was sufficient to injure irreparably the country from 
which they had parted, but not sufficient to Hellenize the 
dense and antique populations among whom they had 
settled. 

Not only was it thus by the drain of men that the 
Macedonian expedition was so dreadfuUy disastrous to 
itsruinooB Greccc, the political consequences following 
effect OD those successftd campaigns added to the baneful 
^"***- result. Alexander could not have more effectu- 

ally mined Athens had he treated her as he did Thebes, 
which he levelled with the ground, massacring six 
thousand of her citizens, and selling thirty thousand for 
slaves. The founding of Alexandria was the commercial 
end of Athens, the finishing stroke to her old colonial 
system. It might have been well for her had he stopped 
short in his projects with the downfall of Tyre, destroyed, 
iqjoryto ^^^ from any vindictive reasons, as is sometimes 
Athens from said, but becausc he discovered that that city 
of Atoxan-'^^ ^ss an essential part of the Persian system. It 
^'^ was never his intention that Athens should 

derive advantage from the annihilation of her Phoenician 
competitor ; his object was effectually carried out by the 
building and prosperity of Alexandria. 

Though the military celebrity of this great soldier may 
be diminished by the history of the last hundred years, 
which shows a uniform result of victory when European 
armies are brought in contact with Asiatic, even under 
the most extraordinary disadvantages, there cannot be 
denied to him a profound sagacity and statesmanship 
excelled by no other conqueror. Before he became in- 
toxicated with success, and, unfortunately, too frequently 
intoxicated with wine, there was much that was noble 
in his character. He had been under the instruction 
of Aristotle for several years, and, on setting out on 
his expedition, took with him so many learned men as 
Sdentiflc almost to justify the remark applied to it, that 
JK MaS-^ it was as much a scientific as a military 
douian oam- undertaking. Among those who thus accom- 
vo^9^ panied him was Gallisthenes, a relative and pupil 

of Aristotle, destined for an evil end. Perhaps the assertion 
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that Alexander fdmifiked to his master 250,000/. and the 
servioes of several thousand men, for the purpose of 
obtaining and examining the specimens required in the 
oomposition of his work on the " History of Aiiimals " 
may be an exaggeration, but there can be no doubt that 
in these transactions was the real beginning of that 
policy which soon led to the institution of the Ifosenm at 
Alexandria. The importance of this event, origin of the 
though hitherto little understood, admits of no ^^SSt^ 
ex^geration, so far as the intellectual progress througb 
of £iux>pe is concerned. It gave to the works -^im""**- 
of Aristotle their wonderful duration; it imparted to 
them not only a Grecian celebrity, but led to their 
translation into Syriac by the Nestorians in the fifth 
century, and from Syriac by the Arabs into their tongue 
four hundred years later. They exercised a livmg 
influence over Christians suid Mohammedans indi£ferently, 
from Spain to Mesopotamia. 

If the letter quoted by Plutarch as having been written 
by Alexander to Aristotle be authentic, it not only shows 
bow thoroughly the pupil had been indoctrinated into the 
wisdom of the master, but warns us how liable we are to 
be led astray in the exposition we are presently to give of 
the Aristotelian philosophy. There was then, as unfortu- 
nately there has been too often since, a private as well as 
a public doctrine. Alexander upbraids the philosopher for 
bis indiscretion in revealing things that it was understood 
should be concealed. Aristotle defends himself by asserting 
that the desired concealment had not been broken. By 
many other incidents of a trifling kind the attachment of 
the conqueror to philosophy is indicated ; thus Harpalus 
and Nearchus, the companions of his youth, were g^^^^^ 
the agents employed in some of his scientific tMiDinguid 
undertakings, the latter being engaged in sea ^JSSjJJSf 
explorations, doubtless having in the main a 
pcmtical object, yet full of interest to spience. Had 
Alexander Hved, Nearchus was to have repeated the 
circumnavigation of Afirica. Harpalus, while governor of 
Babylon, was occupied in the attempt to exchange the 
vegetation of Europe and Asia ; he intertransplanted the 
prodnctioDS of Persia and Greece, succeeding, as is related. 
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in bis object of making all European plants that he tried, 
except the ivy, grow in Mesopotamia. The jonmej to the 
Caspian Sea, the expedition into the A&ican deserts, 
indicate Alexander's personal taste for natural knowledge; 
nor is it without sigmficanoe that, while on his death-bed, 
and, indeed, within a few days of his decease, he found 
consolation and amusement in having Nearchus by his 
side relating the story of his voyages. Nothing shows 
more strikingly how correct was his military perception 
than the intention he avowed of equipping a thousand 
ships for the conquest of Carthage, and thus securing his 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. Notwithstanding all 
this, there were many points of his . character, and many 
events of his life, worthy of the condemnation with which 
mi unbridled ^^7 have been visited; the drunken burning 
pamUmBVid of Pcrsepolis, the prisoners he slaughtered in 
fniquitiee. }^qj^q^j, of Hcphaestion, the hanging of Callis- 
thenes, were the results of intemperance and unbridled 
passion. Even so steady a mind as his was incapable of 
withstanding the influence of such enormous treasures as 
those he seized at Susa; the plunder of the Persian 
empire; the inconceivable luxury of Asiatic life; the 
uncontrolled power to which he attained. But he was not 
80 imbecile as to believe himself the descendant of Jupiter 
Ammon; that was only an artifice he permitted for the 
sake of influencing those around him. We must not 
forget that he lived in an age when men looked for 
immaculate conceptions and celestial descents. These 
Asiatic ideas had made their way into Europe. I'he 
Athenians themselves were soon to be reconciled to the 
appointment of divine honours to such as Antigonus and 
Demetrius, adoring them as gods — saviour gods — and 
instituting sacrifices and priests for their worship. 

Great as were the political results of the Macedonian 
The Gnek ©xp©dition, they were equalled by the intellectual. 
Ageof Beawm The timcs wcrc marked by the ushering in of a 
ushered In. ^^^ philosophy. Greece had gone through her 
age of Credulity, her age of Inquiry, her age of Faith; 
she had entered on her age of Eeason, and, had freedom of 
action been permitted to her, she would have ^ven a 
deoisive tone to the forthcoming civilization of Europe. 
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As will be seen in the following pages, that (^reat destiny 
did not await her. From her eooentrio position at Alex- 
andria she oonld not civilize Enrope. In her old luiiMiiOttj 
age, the power of Europe, oonoentrated in the ^^^Jl^g^ 
MmaxL empire, overthrew her. There are very uoo of 
few histories of the past of more interest to K"^!*- 
modem times, and none, unfortunately, more misunderstood, 
than this Greek age of Beason manifested at Alexandria. 
It illustrates, in the most signal manner, that affiurs control 
men more than men control affairs. The scientific associ- 
ations of the Macedonian conqueror directly arose from the 
contemporaneous state of Greek philosophy in the act of 
reaching the close of its age of faith, and uiese influences 
ripened under the Macedonian captain who became King 
of Egypt. As it was, the learning of Alexandria, though 
diverted from its most impropriate and desirable direction 
by the operation of the Byzantine system, in the course of 
a few centuries acting forcibly upon it, was not without 
an influence on the future thought of Europe. Even at 
this day Europe will not bear to be fully told how great 
that influence has been. 

The age of Reason, to which Aristotle is about to intro- 
duce us, stands in striking contrast to the preceding ages. 
It cannot escape the reader that whafc was done by the 
men of science in Alexandria resembles what is doing in 
our own times ; their day was the foreshadowing of ours. 
And yet a long and dreary period of almost twenty centuries 
parts us from them. Politically, Aristotle, through his 
friendship with Alexander and the perpetua- .j^^ writings 
tion of the Macedonian influence in Ptolemy, of Aristotle 
was the connecting link between the Greek age •"**•!*">*«*«• 
of Faith and that of Beason, as he was also phUosophically 
by the nature of his doctrines. He offers us an easy 
passage from the speculative methods of Plato to the scien- 
tific methods of Ajchimedes and Euclid. The copiousness 
of his doctrines, and the obscurity of many of them, might, 
perhaps, discourage a superficial student, unless he steadily 
bears in mind the singular authority they maintained for 
so many ages, and the brilliant results in all the exact 

Cof human knowledge to which they so quickly led. 
history of Aristotle and his philosophy is therefore 
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our neoeflsary introdnotion to the grand, the immortal 
achieyements of the Alexandrian achooL 

Aristotle was bom at Stagira, in Thraoe, b.c. 384. His 
Biographj of father was an eminent author of those times on 
^"••o"*- subjects of Natural History; by profession he 
was a physician. Dying while his son was yet quite 
young, he bequeathed to him not only very ample means, 
but also his own tastes. Aristotle soon found nis way to 
Athens, and entered the school of Plato, with whom it is 
said he remained for nearly twenty years. During this 
period he spent most of his patrimony, and in the end was 
obliged to support himself by the trade of a druggist. At 
length differences arose between them, for, as we shall 
soon find, the great pupil was by no means a blind follower 
of the great master. In a fortunate moment, Philip, the 
King of Macedon, appointed him preceptor to hut son 
Alexander, an incident of importance in the intellectual 
history of Europe. It was to ilie friendship arising 
through this relation that Aristotle owed the assistance 
he received from the conqueror during his Asiatic expedi- 
tion for the composition of '' the Natural History," and also 
gained that prestige which gave his name such singular 
authority for more than fifteen centuries. He eyentually 
founded a school in the Lyceum at Athens, and, as it was 
his habit to deliver his lectures while walking, his disciples 
received the name of Peripatetics, or walking philosophers. 
These lectures were of two kinds, esoteric and exoteric, the 
former being delivered to the more advanced pupils only. 
He wrote a very large number of works, of which about 
one-fourth remain. 

The philosophical method of Aristotle is the inverse of 
Hefotmdsthe *^* ^^ Plato, whosc starting-point was univer- 
indnctive phi- sals, the very existence of which was a matter 
lowphy. Qf faith, and from these he descended to parti- 
culars or details. Aristotle, on the contrary, rose from 
'particulars to universals, advancing to them by inductions ; 
and his system, thus an inductive philosophy, was in 
reality the true beginning of science. 

Plato therefore trusts to the Imagination, Aristotle to 
Beason. The contrast between them is best seen by the 
attitude in which they stand as respects the Ideal theory. 
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Plato regards tmivenals, types, or exemplars as having an 
aotnal existenoe; Aristotle declares that they uj, g^,^,^ 
are mere abstraotions of reasoning. For the o<>m|Mur«dwith 
fanoifiil reminisoenoes derived from former ex- ***^«'''»*<»- 
perienoe in another life by Plato, Aristotle substitutes the 
reminisoenoes of our aotual experience in this. These ideas 
of experience are furnished by the memory, which enables 
us not only to recall individual fitots and events witnessed 
by ourselves, but also to oollate them with one another, 
thereby discovering their resemblances and their differences. 
Our induction becomes the more certain as our facts are 
more numerous, our experience larger. '* Art commences 
when, from a great number of experiences, one general 
oonception is formed which will embrace all similar cases.*' 
^^If we properly observe celestial phenomena, we may 
demonstrate the laws which regulate them." With Plato, 
philosophy arises from fiuth in the past ; with Aristotle, 
reason alone can constitute it from existing fieu^ts. Plato 
18 analytic, Aristotle synthetic. The philosophy of Plato 
arises from the decomposition of a primitive idea into par- 
ticulars, that of Aristotle from the union of particulars 
into a general conception. The former is essentially an 
idealist, the latter a materialist. 

From this it will be seen that the method of Plato 
was capable of producing more splendid, though j^ refoUsof 
they were necessarily more unsubstantial results ; PiatoDimi and 
that of Aristotle was more tardy in its operation, ^'^■**'*«"*»- 
but much more solid. It implied endless laboui in the 
collection of facts, the tedious resort to experiment and 
observation, the application of demonstration. In its very 
nature it was such that it was impossible for its author to 
carry by its aid the structure of science to completion. 
The moment that Aristotle applies his own principles we 
£nd him compelled to depart from them through want of 
a sufficient experience and sufficient predsion in his &Gts. 
The philosopny of Plato is a gorgeous castle in the air, 
that of Aristotle is a solid structure, laboriously, and, with 
many failures, founded on the solid rock. 

Under Logic, Aristotle treats of the methods of arriving 
ai general propositions, and of reasoning from them. His 
logic. is at once the art of thinking and the instrument 

I.— 12 
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of thought. The completenefls ot our knowledge depends 
ArMoUa'i on the extent and oompleteneeB of our ex^ 
^^^ perience. His manner of reasoning is by the 

BjllogiBm, an argument conaiBting of three propoeitions, 
such that the concluding one follows of necessitj from the 
two premises, and of which, indeed, the whole theory of 
demonstration is only an example. Regarding logic as 
the instrument of thought, he introduces into it, as a fun- 
damental feature, the ten categories. These predicaments 
are the genera to which everything may be reduced, and 
denote iSie most general of the attributes which may be 
asugned to a thing. 

SSs metaphysics overrides all the bracnches of the phy- 
sical sciences. It undertakes an examination of the postu- 
and mete- latcs ou which each one of them is founded, deter- 
phyiica. mining their truth or fallacy. Considering that 
all science must find a support for its fundamental condi- 
tions in an extensive induction from facts, he puts at the 
foundation of his system the consideration of the individual ; 
in relation to the world of sense, he regards four causes as 
necessary for the production of a fact — ^the material cause, 
the substantial cause, the efficient^cause, the final cause. 

But as soon as we come to the Physics of Aristotle we 
Temporary ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ weakness. The knowledge of his 
fuiueofhis age does not famish him facts enough whereon 
qrstem. ^ build, and the consequence is that he is forced 
into speculation. It will be sufficient for our purpose to 
allude to a few of his statements, either in this or in his 
metaphysical branch, to show how great is his uncertainty 
and confusion. Thus he asserts that matter contains a 
triple form — simple substance, higher substance, which is 
eternal, and absolute substance, or God himself; that the 
universe is immutable and eternal, and, though in relation 
Tb» Ftortpnte- '^^^ ^® vicissitudes of the world, it is unaffected 
tjopidio- thereby ; that the primitive force which gives 
*^^'^' rise to all the motions and changes we see is 

Nature ; it also gives rise to Best ; that the world is a 
Sniirtuwe, Hving being, having a soul; that, since every 
moUm^^ thing is for some particular end, the soul of man 
%f§M, Thne. ^ ^^ ^^^ ^£ j^ body ; that Motion is the oon- 
diticm of all nature; that the world has a definite boundary 
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and a limited magnitude ; that Spaoe is the immoYable 
vessel in which whatever is may be moved ; that Space, 
as a whole, is without motion, though its paits may move ; 
that it is not to be conceived of as without contents ; that 
it is impossible for a vacuum to exist, and hence there is 
not beyond and mirrounding the world a void which con- 
tains the world; that there could be no such thing as 
Time unless there is a soul, for time being the number of 
motion, number is impossible except there be one who 
numbers; that, perpetual motion in a finite right line 
being impossible, but in a curvilinear path possible, the 
world, which is limited and ever in motion, must 
be of a spherical form ; that the earth is its *^**^ 
central purt, the heavens the circumferential : hence the 
heaven is nearest to the prime cause of motion ; that the 
orderly, continuous, and unceasing movement of the celes- 
tial bodies implies an unmoved mover, for the unchangeable 
alone can give birth to uniform motion; that unmoved 
existence is God; that the stars are passionless beings, 
having attained the end of existence, and worthy above 
other things of human adoration ; that the fixed stars are 
in the outermost heaven, and the sun, moon, and planets 
beneath : the former receive their motion from the prime 
movine cause, but the planets are disturbed by the stars ; 
that were are five elements — earth, air, fire, water, and 
ether ; that the earth is in the centre of the world, since 
earthy matter settles uniformly round a central point; 
that fire seeks the circumferential region, and interme- 
diately water floats upon the earth, and air upon water ; 
that tiie elements are transmutable into one another, and 
hence many intervening substances arise ; that each sphere 
is in interconnection with the others ; the earth is agitated 
and disturbed by the sea, the sea by the winds, which are 
movements of the air, the air by the sun, moon, and 
planets. Each inferior sphere is controlled by its outlying 
or superior one, and hence it follows that the earth, which 
is thus disturbed by the conspiring or conflicting action of 
all above it, is liable to the most irregularities ; that, since 
animals are nourished by the earth, it needs must enter 
into their composition, but that water is required to hold 
the earthy matters together ; that every element must be 
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looked npon as living, sinoe it is pervaded by the soul of 
the world; that there is an unbroken ohain from the 
simple element through the plant and animal np to man, 
the different groups merging by insensible shades into one 
orgmnio another: thus zoophytes partake partly of the 
being*. vegetable and partly of the anixnal, and serve as 

an intermedium between them ; that plants are inferior to 
^aniinals in this, that they do not possess a single prinoiple 
of life or soul, but many subordinate ones, as is shown bv 
the oircumstance that, when they are cut to pieoes, eaok 
pieoe is capable of perfect or independent growth or life. 
Their inferiority is likewise betrayed by uieir belonging 
especially to the earth to which they are rooted, each root 
being a true mouth ; and this again displays their lowly 
position, for the place of the mouth is ever an indication 
of the grade of a creature : thus in man, who is at the 
head of the scale, it is in the upper part of the bodv ; that 
in proportion to the heat of an animal is its grade higher : 
thus tnoee that are aquatic are cold, and therefore of veiy 
little intelligence, and the same may be said of plants ; but 
of man, whose warmth is very great, the soul is much 
more excellent ; that the possession of locomotion by an 
organism always implies the possession of sensation ; that 
the senses of taste and touch indicate the qualities of things 
in contact with the organs of the animal, but that those of 
smell, hearing, and sight extend the sphere of its existence, 
and indicate to it what is at a distance : that the place of 
Physioiogioai reception of the various sensations is tne soul, 
tondusions. from which issue forth the motions; that the 
blood, as the general element of nutrition, is essential to 
the support of the body, though insensible itself : it is also 
essential to the activity of the soul ; that the brain is not the 
recipient of sensations : that fanction belongs to the heart ; 
all me animal activities are united in the last ; it contains 
the principle of life, being the principle of motion : it is 
the nrst part to be formed and the last to die ; that the 
brain is a mere appendix to the heart, since it is formed 
after the heart, is the coldest of the organic and is devoid 
of blood ; that the soul is the reunion of all the functione 
of the body: it is an energy or active essence; being 
neither body nor magnitude, it cannot have extension, for 
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thought has no parts, nor oan it be said to more in spaoe ; 
it is as a sailor, who is motionless in a ship which is moving ; 
that, in the origin of the organism, the male famishes the 
soul and the female the body ; that the body being liable 
to decay, and of a transitory nature, it is necessary for its 
well-being that its disintegration and nutrition should 
balanoe one another ; that sensation may be compared to 
the impression of a seal on wax, the wax receiving form 
only, but no substance or matter ; that imagination arises 
from impressions thus made, which endure for a length of 
time, and that this is the origin of memory ; that man 
alone possesses recollection, but animals share with him 
memory — memory being unintentional or spontaneous, 
but recollection implying voluntary exertion or a search ; 
that recollection is necessary for acting with design. It is 
doubtful whether Aristotle believed in the immortality of 
the soul, no decisive passage to that effect occurring in 
such of his works as are extant. 

Aristotle, with a correct and scientific method, tried to 
build up a vast system when he was not in possession of 
the necessary data. Though a very learned man, 
he had not sufficient knowledge ; indeed, there aiisi^i?! 
was not sufiScient knowledge at that time in the J^J^ ">* 
world. For many of the assertions I have quoted "*" 
in the preceding paragraph there was no kind of proof; 
many of them also, su(m as the settling of the heavy and 
the rise of the light, imply very poor cosmic ideas. It is 
not until he deals with those branches, such as comparative 
anatomy and natural history, of which he had a personal 
and practical knowledge, that he begins to write well. Of 
his physiological conclusions, some are singularly felicitous ; 
his views of the connected chain of organic forms, from the 
lowest to the highest, are very grand. His metaphysical 
and physical speculations — for in reality they are nothing 
bat speculations — are of no kind of value. His successful 
achievements, and also his failures, conspicuously prove the 
excellence of his system. He expounded the true prin- 
caples of science, but failed to apply them merely for want 
cdTmaterials. His ambition could not brook restraint. He 
IKTould rather attempt to construct the universe without 
fhe neoessary means than not construct it at alL 
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AriBtotle failed when he abandoned his own prindples, 
and the magnitude of his failure proves how just his 

Principles were; he succeeded when he adhered to tiiem. 
f anything were wanting to vindicate their correctness 
and illustrate them, it is supplied bv the glorious achieve- 
ments of the Alexandrian school, which acted in physical 
science as Aristotle had acted in natural history, laying a 
basis solidly in observation and experiment, and accom- 
plishing a Uke durable and brilliant result. 

From Aristotle it is necessary to turn to Zeno, for the 
Peripatetios and Stoics stand in parallel lines. The social 
Biognphyof Conditions existing in Greece at the time of 
Zeno. Epicurus may in some degree palliate his 

sentiments, but virtue and honour will make themselves 
felt at last. Stoicism soon appeared as the antagonist of 
Epicureanism, and Epicurus found in Zeno of Citium a 
rival. The passage from Epicurus to Zeno is the passage 
from sensual gratification to self-control. 

The biography of Zeno may be dismissed in a few words. 
Bom about b.c. 300, he spent the early part of his life in 
the vocation of his father, who was a merchant, but, by a 
fortunate shipwreck, happily losing his goods during a 
voyage he was making to A&ens, he turned to philosophy 
for consolation. Though he had heretofore been somewhat 
acquainted with the doctrines of Socrates, he became a 
disciple of the Oynics, subsequently studying in the 
Megaric school, and then making himself acquainted with 
Flatonism. After twenty years of preparation, he opened 
a school in the stoa or porch in Athens, from whidi his 
doctrine and disciples have received their name. He pre- 
sided over his school for fifty-eight years, numbering many 
eminent men among his disciples. When nearly a hundred 
years old he chanced to fall and break his finger, and, 
receiving this as an admonition that his time was accom- 
plished, he forthwith strangled himself. The Athenians 
erected to his memory a statue of brass. His doctrines long 
survived him, and, in times when there was no other con- 
solation for man, offered a support in their hour of trial, and 
an unwavering guide in the vicissitudes of life, not only 
to many illustrious Greeks, but also to some of the great 
philosophers, statesmen, generals, and emperors of Borne. 
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It -was the intention of Zeno to substitute for the 
visionuy speonlations of Tlatonism a system directed to 
the daily practices of life, and henoe dealing inteatkni or 
chiefly wiui morals. To make men virtuous was 8toici«n. 
his aim. But this is essentially connected with knowledge, 
for Zeno was persuaded that if we only know what is gwA 
we shall be certain to practise it. Me therefore rejected 
Plato's fancies of Ideas and Beminisoences, leaning to the 
common-sense doctrines of Aristotle, to whom he approached 
in many details. With him Sense fdmishes the data of 
knowledge, and Beason oombines them: the soul being 
modified by external things, and modifying them in return, 
he believed that the mind is at first, as it were, a blank 
tablet, on which sensation writes marks, and that the dis- 
tinctness of sensuous impressions is the criterion of their 
truth. The changes thus produced in the soul constitute 
ideas ; but, with a prophetic inspiration, he complained that 
man will never know the true essence of things. 

In his Physios Zeno adopted the doctrine of Strato, that 
the world is a living being. He believed that The Phyties 
nothing incorporeal can produce an effect, and ofzena 
hence that the soul is corporeal. Matter and its properties 
he considered to be absolutely inseparable, a property being 
actually a body. In the world there are two things, 
matter and Ood, who is the Beason of the world. Essentially, 
however, God and matter are the same thing, which as- 
sumes the aspect of matter from the passive point of view, 
and Qod from the active; he is, moreover, the prime 
moving force, Destiny, Necessity, a life-giving Soul, 
evolving things as the vital force evolves a plant out of a 
seed; the visible world is thus to be regarded as the 
material manifestation of God. The transitory objects 
which it on all sides presents will be reabsorbed after a 
season of time, and reunited in him. The Stoics pretended 
to indicate, even in a more definite manner, the process by 
which the world has arisen, and also its future destiny ; 
for, regarding the Supreme as a vital heat, they supposed 
that a portion of that fire, declining in energy, became 
transmuted into matter, and hence the origin of tiie world ; 
but that that fire, hereafter resuming its activity, would 
oaose a universal oonfiagrationy the end of things. During 
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the present state everythiiiK is in a condition of uncertain 
mutation, decays being folfowed by reproductions, and re- 
productions by decays ; and, as a cataract shows from year 
to year an invariable form, though the water composing it 
is perpetually changing, so l£e objects around us are 
nothing more than a lux of matter offering a permanent 
form. Thus the visible world is only a moment in the life 
of Gk>d, and after it has vanished away like a scroll that 
is burned, a new period shall be ushered in, and a new 
heaven and a new earth, exactly like the ancient ones, shall 
arise. Since nothing can exist without its contrary, no 
injustice unless there was justice, no cowardice unless there 
was courage, no lie unless there was truth, no shadow 
unless there was light, so the existence of good necessitates 
that of eviL The Stoics believed that the development of 
the world is under tiie dominion of paramount law, supreme 
law. Destiny, to which God himself is subject, and that 
hence he can only develop the world in a predestined way» 
as the vital warmth evolves a seed into the predestined form 
of a plant. 

The Stoics held it indecorous to offend needlessly the 
EzotoTk pbi. i^li^ous idcas of the times, and, indeed, they 
itMophjofthe admitted that there mieht be created gods like 
****** those of Plato; but they disapproved of the 

adoration of images and the use of temples, making amends 
for their offences in these particulars by offering a semi- 
philosophical interpretation of the legends, and demon- 
strating that the existence, and even phenomenal display 
of the gods was in accordance with their principles. 
Perhaps to this exoteric philosophy we must ascribe the 
manner in which they expressed themselves as to final 
causes— expressions sometimes of amusing quaintness — 
thus, that the peacock was formed for the sake of his tail, 
and that a soul was given to the hog instead of salt, to 
prevent his body from rotting ; that the ilnal cause of 
plants is to be food for brutes, of brutes to be food for meii, 
though they discreetly checked their irony in its ascending; 
career, and abstained from saying that men are food for 
thegods, and the gods for all. 

The Stoics concluded that the soul is mere warm breath, 
and that it and the body mutually interpervade one another. 
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They thought that it might siibsiat after death until the 
general oonflagration, particularly if its energy fiMircpiiiioiii 
were great, as in the strong spirits of the virtuous or om lutoie 
and wise. Its unity of action implies that it ***^ "'^ 
has a principle of identity, the I, of which the physio- 
logioBtl seat is the heart. Eirery appetite, lust, or desire is 
an imperfect knowledge. Our nature and properties are 
forced upon us by !Fate, but it is our duty to despise all 
our propensities and passions, and to live so that we may 
be free, intelligent, and virtuous. 

This sentiment leads us to the great maxim of Stoical 
Ethics, *' live according to Reason ;" or, since the world is 
composed of matter and God, who is the Reason of the 
world, *' live in harmony with Nature." As Reason is 
supreme in Nature, it ought to be so in man. Our exist- 
ence should be inteUeotual, and all bodily pains Their ctuoa 
and pleasures ^ould be despised. A harmony num or 
between the human will and universal Reason ***'*^ 
constitutes virtue. The free-will of the sage should guide 
his actions in the same irresistible manner in which 
universal Reason controls nature. Hence the necessity of 
a cultivation of physics, without which we cannot distin* 
guish good from evil. The sage is directed to remember 
that Nature, in her operations, aims at the universal, and 
never spares individuals, but uses them as means for ao- 
compliiuiin^ her ends. It is for him, therefore, to submit 
to his destmy, endeavouring continually to establish the 
supremacy of Reason, and cultivating, as the things neces- 
sary to virtue, knowledge, temperance, fortitude, justice. 
He is at liberty to put patriotism at the value it is worth 
when he remembers that he is a citizen of the world ; he 
must train himself to receive in tranquillity the shocks of 
Destiny, and to be above all passion and all pain« He 
must never relent and never forgive. He must remember 
that there are only two classes of men, the wise and the 
tools, as *' sticks can only either be straight or crooked, and 
very few sticks in this world are absolutely straight.*' 

From the account I have given of Aristotle's philosophy, 
it may be seen that he occupied a middle cround between 
the speonlation of the old philoeophy and the strict soieiioe 
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of the Alexandrian school. He is the true oonneoting 
RiMofOmk linlc, in the history of European intellectual 
•cienoa. pn^ress, between philosophj and science. Under 

his teaching, and the material tendencies of the Macedonian 
campaigns, there arose a class of men in Egypt who gave 
to the practical a development it had never l^fore attained ; 
for that conntry, upon the breaking up of Alexander's 
dominion, a.o. 823, falling into the possession of Ptolemy, 
political ^^^ general found himself at once the depoei- 
oMition of the tary of spiritual and temporal power. Of the 
Ptoi«ini«i. foj^naer, it is to be remembered that, though the 
conquest by Cambyses had given it a severe shock, it still 
net only survived, but displayed no inconsiderable tokens 
of strength. Indeed, it is well known that the surrender 
of Egypt to Alexander was greatly accelerated by hatred 
to the rersians, the Egyptians welcoming the Macedonians 
as their deliverers. In this movement we perceive at 
once the authority of the old priesthood. It is hard to 
tear up by the roots an ancient religion, the ramifications 
of which have solidly insinuated themselves amone a 
populace. That of Egypt had already been the growl£ of 
more thiua three thousand years. The question for the in> 
trusive Qreek sovereigns to solve was how to co-ordinate 
Thej o<M»rdi. this hoary system with the philosophical scepti- 
miteEnrptian cigm that had issued as ike result of Greek 
ora^M^ti- thought. With singular sagacity, they saw 
^""^ that this might be accomplished by availing 

themselves of Orientalism, the common point of contact of 
the two systems ; and that, by its formal introduction and 
development, it would be possible not only to enable the 
philosophical king, to whom all the pagan gods were alike 
equally fictitious and equally useful, to manifest respect 
even to the ultra-heathenish practices of the Egyptian 
populace, but, what was of far more moment, to establish 
an apparent concord between the old sacerdotal Egyptian 
party — strong in its unparalleled antiquity ; strong in its 
reminiscences ; strong in its recent persecutions ; strong in 
its Pharaonic relics, regarded by all men with a super- 
stitious or reverent awe — and the free-thinking and 
versatile Greeks. The occasion was like some others in 
histoxy, some even in our own times ; a small but energetie 
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body of inTaden was holding in snbjeotion an anoiflnt and 
popaloofl oonntry. 

To give praotioal foroe to this project, a grand state 
institution was founded at Alexandria. It be- ji^ uveum 
came celebrated as the Museum. To it, as to a 2^^- 
oentre, philosophers from all parts of the world 
converged. It is said that at one time not less than fourteen 
thousand students were assembled there. Alexandria, in 
confirmation of the prophetic foresight of the great soldier 
who founded it, quickly became an immense metropolis, 
abounding in mercantile and manufacturing activity. As 
is ever the case with such cities, its higher classes were 
prodigal and dissipated, its lower only to be held in 
restraint by armed force. Its public amusements were 
such as might be expected — ^theatrical shows, music, horse- 
racing. In the solitude of such a crowd, or in the noise 
of sudi dissipation, anyone could find a retreat — atheists 
who had been banished from Athens, devotees from the 
Ganges, monotheistic Jews, blasphemers from Asia Minor. 
Indeed, it has been said that in this heterogeneous com- 
munity blasphemy was hardly looked upon as a crime ; at 
the worst, it was no more than an unfortunate, and, it 
might be, an innocent mistake. But, since uneducated 
men need some solid support on which their thoughts may 
rest, mere abstract doctrines not meeting their wants, it 
became necessary to provide a corporeal representation 
for this eclectic philosophical Pantheism, and hence the 
Ptolemies were obliged to restore, or, as some Kstawwuneiit 
say, to import the worship of the god Serapis. of thewonUp 
Those who affirm that he was imported say that *'*»"**' 
he was brought from Sinope ; modem Egyptian scholars, 
however, give a different account. As setting forth the 
Pantheistic doctrine of which he was the emblem, his 
image, subsequently to attain world-wide fame, was made 
of all kinds of metals and stones. ^' All is God." But 
still the people, with that, instinct which other nations and 
ages have displayed, hankered after a female divinity, and 
this led to the partial restoration of the worship of Isis. It 
is interesting to remark how the humble classes never 
shake off the reminiscences of early life, leaning rather to 
the maternal than to the paternal attachment. Perhaps 
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it is for that reaaon that they expect a more favourable 
attention to their supplications from a female divinity 
than a god. Aocordingly, the devotees of Lns soon out- 
numbered those of Serapis, though a magnifioent temple 
had been built for him at Bhacotis, in the quarter adjoin- 
ing the Museum, and his worship was celebrated with more 
than imperial splendour. In subsequent ages the worship 
of Serapis diflPosed itself throughout the Soman empire, 
though the authorities — consuls, senate, emperors — know- 
ing well the idea it foreshadowed, and the doctrine it was 
meant to imply, used their utmost power to put it down. 

The Alexandrian Museum soon assumed the character of 
a Univeisity. In it those great libraries were collected, 
the pride and boast of antiquity. Demetrius Phalareus 
TheAiozMi- ^^ instructed to ooUect all the writings in 
drianubrariet. the world. So powerfuUy were the exertions 
of himself and his successors enforced by the govern- 
ment that two immense libraries were procured. They 
contained 700,000 volumes. In this literary and scientifio 
retreat, supported in ease and even in luxury — luxury, for 
allusions to the sumptuous dinners have descended to our 
times — the philosophers spent their time in mental culture 
bv study, or mutual improvement by debates. The king 
lumself conferred appointments to these positions ; in later 
times, the Boman emperors succeeded to the patronage, the 
government thereby binding in golden chains intellect 
that might otherwise have proved troublesome. At first, 
in honour of the ancient religion, the presidency of the 
establishment was committed to an Egyptian priest ; but 
in the course of time that policy was abandoned. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the duties of the inmates 
were limited to reading and rhetorical display ; a far more 
^^ practical character was imparted to them. A 

gardens ; m*- Dotanical garden, in connection with the Museum, 
JJJ^lJJj^ offered an opportunity to those who were in- 
LooBes; 6b- torested in the study of the nature of plants ; a 
'®'^****^*' zoological menagerie afforded like facilities to 
those interested in animals. Even these costly establish- 
ments were made to minister to the luxury of the times : in 
the zoological garden pheasants were raised for the royal 
table. Besides these elegant and feushionable af^intmentSi 
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another, of a more forbidding and poorhaps repnLnye kind, 
was added; an eatablishment wlhioh, in tbe light of 
onr times, is sufficient to oonfer immortal glory on those 
illnstrioits and high-minded kings, and to put to shame 
the ignorance and superstition of many modem nations : it 
was an anatomical scnool, suitably provided with means 
for the dissection of the human body, this anatomioBd 
school being the basis of a medical oolle^ for the education 
of physicians. For the astronomers Ptolemy Euergetes 
placed in the Square Porch an equinoctial and a solstitial 
armil, the graduated limbs of these instruments being 
divided into degrees and sixths. There were in the 
observatory stone quadrants, the precursors of our mural 
quadrants. On the floor a meridian line was drawn for the 
adjustment of the instruments. There were also astrolabea 
and dioptras. Thus, side by side, almost in the king's 
palace, were noble provisions for the cultivation of exact 
science and for the pursuit of light literature. Under tiie 
same roof were gathered together geometers, astronomers, 
chemists, mechanicians, engineers. There were also poets, 
who ministered to the literary wants of the dissipated 
dty — ^authors who could write verse, not only in correct 
metre, but in all kinds of fantastic forms — ^trees, heartSi 
and effgs. Here met together the literary dandy Life in the 
and we grim theologian. At their repasts oc- >i«m«ib- 
casionally the king himself would preside, enlivening the 
moment with the condescensions of royal relaxation. Thus, 
of Fhiladelphus it is stated that he caused to be presented 
to the Stoic Sphserus a dish of fruit made of wax, so beau- 
tifully coloured as to be undistinguishable from the natural, 
and on the mortified philosopher detecting too late the fraud 
that had been practised upon him, inquired what he now 
thought of the maxim of his sect that '' the sa^ is never 
deceived by appearances." Of the same sovereign it is re- 
lated that he received the translators of the Septuagint 
Bible with the highest honours, entertaining them at his 
table. Under the atmosphere of the place their usual 
religious ceremonial was laid aside, save that the king 
courteously requested one of the aged priests to offer an 
^xt6m]X)re prayer. It is naively related that the Alex- 
andrians present, ever quick to discern rhetorical merits 
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testified their estimation of the performance with load 
applause. But not alone did literature and the ezaut 
Boienoes thus find protection. As if no subjects with which 
the human mind has occupied itself can be unworthy of 
investigation, in the Museum were cultivated the more 
doubtfu arts, magic and astrology. Fhiladelphus, who, 
toward the close of his life, was haunted with an intolerable 
dread of death, devoted himself with intense assiduity to 
the discovery of the elixir of life and to alchemy. Such a 
comprehensive organization for the development of human 
knowledge never existed in the world before, and, consider- 
ing the circumstances, never has since. To be connected 
with it was the passport to the highest Alexandrian so- 
ciety and to court favour. 

To the Museum, and, it has been asserted, particularly to 
Ptolemy Fhiladelphus, the Christian world is thus under 
obligation for the ancient version of the Hebrew Scriptures 
Tiie Septnar — *^® Septuagiut. Many idle stories have been 
gioi tnuuia- related respecting the circumstances under which 
^°^ that version was made, as that the seventy-two 

translators by whom it was executed were confined each in 
a separate cell, and, when their work was finished, the 
seventy-two copies were found identically the same, word 
for word. From this it was supposed that the inspiration 
of this translation was established. If any proof of that 
kind were needed, it would be much better found in 
the fact that whenever occasion arises in the New Tes- 
tament of quoting from the Old, it is usually done in the 
words of the Septuagint. The story of the cells underwent 
successive improvements among the early fathers, but is 
now rejected as a fiction ; and, indeed, it seems probable 
that the translation was not made under the splendid 
circumstances commonly related, but merely by the Alex- 
andrian Jews for their own convenience. As the Septuagint 
grew into credit among the Christians, it lost fiivour among 
tiie Jews, who made repeated attempts in after years to 
supplant it by new versions, such as those of Aquila, of 
Theodotion, of Symmachus, and others. From the first the 
Syrian Jews had looked on it with disapproval ; they even 
held the time of its translation as a day of mourning, and 
wiih malicious grief pointed out its errors, as, for instance, 
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the J afirmed that it made Hethiualeh li^e until after the 
Delnp^e. Ptolemy treated all those who were oonoemed in 
providing books for the library with oonsideration, re- 
munerating his translators and transcribers in a prinoely 



Bnt the modem world is not indebted to these Egyptian 
kings only in the particular here referred LMttogin. 
to. The Mnsenm made an impression upon the >««»» ortiie 
intellectual career of Europe so powerful and tb!»toiSni 
enduring that we still enjoy its results. That •"•■ctonufc. 
impression was twofold, theological and physical. The 
diideotical spirit and literary culture diffused among the 
Alexandrians prepared that people, beyond all others, for 
the reception of Christianity. Foi thirty centuries the 
Egyptians had been familiar with the conception of a 
triune Qod. There was hardly a city of any note without 
its particular triad. Here it was Amum, Maut, and 
Ehonso; there Osiris, Isis, and Horus. The apostolic 
missionaries, when they reached Alexandria, found a people 
ready to appreciate the profoundest mysteries. But with 
these advantages came great evils. The Trinitarian disputes, 
which subsequently deluged the world with blood, had 
their starting-point and focus in Alexandria. In that city 
Arius and Athanasius dwelt. There originated that 
desperate conflict which compelled Constantine the Great 
to sammon the Council of Nioea, to settle, by a formulary 
or creed, the essentials of our faith. 

But it was not alone as regards theology that Alexandria 
exerted a power on subsequent ages : her influence was as 
strongly marked in the impression it gave to science. 
Astronomical observatories, chemical laboratories, libraries, 
dissecting-houses, were not in vain. There went forth 
from them a spirit powerful enough to tincture all future 
times. Nothing like the Alexandrian Museum was ever 
called into existence in Greece or Home, even in their 
palmiest days. It is the unique and noble memorial of the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies, who have thereby laid the whole 
liuman race under obligations, and vindicated their title to 
be regarded as a most illustrious line of kings. The 
Museum was, in truth, an attempt at the organization of 
Suiman knowledge, both for its development and its 
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difEiifldoiiL It was oonoeiyed and executed in a piaotioal 
manner worthy of Alexander. And though, in the night 
throngh whioh Europe has been passing — ^a night fall of 
ireams and delusions — men have not entertained a right 
estimate of the spirit in whioh that great institution was 
founded, and the work it aooomplished, its glories being 
eolipsed by darker and more unworthy thinns, the time is 
approaohing when its action on the course of human events 
will be better understood, and its influences on European 
civilisation more dearlv discerned. 

Thus, then, about the beginning of the third century 
before Christ, in consequence of the Macedonian campaign, 
TiM Mawam which had brought the Greeks into contact with 
oTtiif iiM^* the ancient dvUization of Asia, a great degree 
donUn em- of intellectual activity was manifested in Egvpt. 
^•*«°^ On the site of the village of Bhacotis, once held 

as an Egyptian post to prevent the ingress of strangers, 
the Macedonians erected that city which was to be the 
entrepdt of the commerce of the East and West, and to 
transmit an illustrious name to the latest generations. 
Her long career of commercial prosperity, her commanding 
position as respects the material interests of the world, 

Justified the statesmanship of her founder, and the intel- 
ectual glory which has gathered round her has given an 
enduring lustre to his name. 

There can be no doubt that the philosophical activity 
here alluded to was the direct issue of the political and 
military event to which we have referred it. The tastes 
and genius of Alexander were manifested by his relations 
to Aristotle, whose studies in natural history he promoted 
by the collection of a menagerie ; and in astronomy, by 
transmitting to him, through Gallisthenes, the records of 
Babylonian observations extending over 1903 years. His 
biography, as we have seen, shows a personal interest in 
the cultivation of such studies. In this particular other 
great soldiers have resembled him ; and perhaps it may be 
inferred that the practical habit of thought and accom- 
modation of theory to the actual purposes of life pre- 
eminently required by their profession, leads them spon- 
taneously to decline speculative uncertainties, and to be 
satisfied only with things that are real and exact 
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Under the inapiiation of the system of Alexander, and 
gpiided by the suggestions of certain great men who had 
oanght the spirit of the times, the Egyptian kines thns 
created, under their own immediate anspioes, the Mnsenm. 
State policy, operating in the manner 1 have previonaly 
desoriDed, furxushed uiem with an additional uieological 
reason for founding this establishment. In the Macedonian 
campaign a yast amount of engineering and mathematical 
talent obA been necessarily stimulated into existence, for 
great armies cannot be hfuidled, great marches cannot be 
made, nor great battles fought without that result. Whan 
the period of enersetic action was over, and to the military 
operations sucoeeaed comparative repose and temporary 
moments of peace, the talent thus called forth found 
occupation in the way most congenial to it by cultivating 
mathematical and physical studies. In Alexandria, itself 
a monument of engineering and architectural skill, soon 
were to be found men whose names were destined for 
futurity — Apojlonius, Eratosthenes, Manetho. Of these, 
one may be selected for the remark that, while j^ ^^ 
speculative piulosoph^rs were occupying them- meQUpro- 
selves with discussions respecting the criterion of ^^"'^ 
truth, and, upon the whole, coming to the conclusion that no 
such thing existed, and that, if the truth was actually in the 
possession of man, he had no means of knowing it, Eudid 
of Alexandria was writing an immortal work, destined to 
challenge contradiction from the whole human race, and to 
make ^od its title as the representative of absolute and 
undeniable truth — ^truth not to be gainsaid in any nation 
or at any time. We still use the geometry of Euclid in 
our schools. 

It is said that Eudid opened a geometrical school in 
Alexandria about b.c. 300. He occupied himself not only 
with mathematical, but also with physical investigation. 
Besides many works of the former class supposed The wTitu«i 
to have been written by him, as on Fallacies, «'EucUd. 
Oonio Sections, Divisions, PorismH, Data, there are imputed 
to him treatises on Harmonics, Optics, and Catoptrics, the 
two latter subjects being discussed, agreeably to the views of 
those times, on the hypothesis of rays issuing from the eye 
to the object, instead of passing, as we consi^r them to dx^ 

I.— 13 
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from the object to the eye. It is, however, on the ex* 
oellencies of his Elements of Geometry that the durable 
reputation of Enolid depends; and though the hyperoriti- 
cism of modem mathematicians has perhaps successfully 
maintained such objections against them as that they 
might have been more precise in their axioms, that they 
sometimes assume what might be proved, that they are 
occasionally redundant, and their arrangement sometimes 
imperfect, yet they still maintain their ground as a model 
of extreme accuracy, of perspicuity, and as a standard of 
exact demonstration. They were employed universally by 
the Greeks, and, in subsequent ages, were translated and 
preserved by the Arabs. 

Great as is the fame of Euclid, it is eclipsed by that of 
The writinm Archimedcs the Syracusan, bom b.c. 287, whose 
•Dd works of councction with Egyptian science is not alone 
ArchinHMta. testified by tradition, but also by such facts as 
his acknowledged friendship with Oonon of Alexandria, 
and his invention of the screw still bearing his name, 
intended for raising the waters of the Nile. Among his 
mathematical works, the most interesting, perhaps, in his 
own estimation, as we may judge from the incident that he 
directed the diagram thereof to be engraved on his tomb- 
stone, was his demonstration that the solid content of a 
sphere is two-thirds that of its circumscribing cylinder. 
It was by this mark that Oicero, when Quaestor of Sicily, 
discovered the tomb of Archimedes grown over with weeds. 
This theorem was, however, only one of a large number of 
a like kind, which he treated of in his two books on the 
sphere and cylinder in an equally masterly manner, and 
with equal success. His position as a geometer is perhaps 
better understood from the assertion made respecting hun 
by a modem mathematician, that he came as near to the 
discovery of the Differential Calculus as can be done 
without the aid of algebraic transformations. Among the 
special problems he treated of may be mentioned the 
quadrature of the circle, his determination of the ratio of 
the circumference to the diameter being between 3*1428 
and 3-1408, the true value, as is now known, being 8*1416 
nearly. He also wrote on Conoids and Spheroids, and upon 
that spiral still passing under his name, the geneeis of which. 
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had been suggested to him by Conon. In his work entitled 
'' Psammites he alludes to the astronomical system subae* 
quently established by Copernicus, whose name has h&ea 
given to it. He also mentions the attempts which had 
been made to measure the size of the eurth ; the chief 
object of the work being, however, to prove not only that 
the sands upon the sea-shore can be numbered, but even 
those requi^d to fill the entire space within the sphere of 
the fixed stars ; the result beine, according to our system 
of arithmetio, a less number than is expressed by unity 
followed by 63 ciphers. Such a book is the sport of a 
geometrical giant wantonly amusing himself with his 
strength, i^ong his matnematical investigations must 
not be omitted the quadrature of the parabola. His fame 
depends, however, not so much on his mathematical 
triumphs as upon his brilliant discoveries in physics and 
his mechanical inventions. How he laid the foundation 
of Hydrostatics is funiliar to eveiyone, through the story 
of Hiero*8 crown. A certain artisan having adulterated 
the gold given him by King Hiero to form a crown, 
Archimedes discovered while he was accidentally stepping 
into a bath, that the &lsification might be detected, and 
thereby invented the method for uie determination of 
specific gravity. From these investigations he was 
naturally led to the consideration of the equilibrium of 
floating bodies; but his grand achievement in the 
mechanical direction was his discovery of the true theory 
of the lever : his surprising merit in these respects is de- 
monstrated by the fact that no advance was made in theo- 
retical mechanics during the eighteen centuries interven- 
ing between him and Leonardo da Vinci. Of minor matters 
not fewer than forty mechanical inventions have been 
attributed to him. Among these are the endless screw, 
the screw pump, a hydraulic organ, and burning mirrors. 
His genius is well indicated by the saying popularly at- 
tributed to him, '' Give me whereon to stand, and I will 
move the earth,'* and by the anecdotes told of his exertions 
against Marcellus during the siege of Syracuse; his 
invention of catapults and other engines for throwing 
projectileB, as da^ and heavy stones; daws which, 
reaching over the walls, lifted up into the air diips and 
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their orewB, and then suddenly dropped them into the sea; 
burning mirrors, by which, at a great distance, the Boman 
fleet was set on fire. It is related that MaroeUns, honouring 
his intellect, gave the strictest orders that no harm should 
be done to him at the taking of the town, and that he was 
killed, unfortunately, by an ignorant soldier — unfortu- 
nately, for Europe was not able to produce his equal for 
nearly two thousand years. 

Eratosthenes was contemporary with Archimedes. He 
was bom at Cyrene, B.a 276. The care of the library 
TiMwrttiDp ftppoan to have been committed to him by 
Mid works uf Euergetes ; but his attention was more specially 
Eratosuwiiet. ^[ii^Qted to mathematical, astronomical, geo- 
graphical, and historical pursuits. The work entitled 
" Catasterisms," doubtfully imputed to him, is a catalogue of 
475 of the principal stars ; but it was nrobably intended 
for nothing more than a manual. He also is said to have 
written a poem upon terrestrial zones. Among his im- 
portant geographical labours may be mentioned his 
determination of the interval between the tropics. He 
found it to be eleven eighty-thirds of the circumference. 
He also attempted the measurement of the size of the 
earth by ascertaining the distance between Alexandria 
and Syene, the difference of latitude between which he 
had found to be one-fiftieth of the earth's circumference. 
It was his object to free geography from the legends with 
which the superstition of ages had adorned and oppressed 
it. In effecting this he well deserves the tribute paid to 
him by Humboldt, the modem who of all others could 
best appreciate his labours. He considered the articula- 
tion and expansion of continents ; the position of mountain 
chains ; the action of clouds ; the geological submersion of 
lands ; the elevation of ancient sea-beds ; the opening of the 
Dardanelles and of the Straits of Gibraltar ; the rdations 
of the Euxine Sea ; the problem of the equal level of the 
circumfluous ocean; and the neoessarv existence of a 
mountain chain running through Asia m the diaphragm 
of Diosearchus. What an advance is all this beyond the 
meditations of ThalesI Herein we see the practical 
tendencies of the Macedonian wars. In his astronomical 
observations he had the advantage of using the armUs 
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and other instroments in the Observatory. He ascer 
tained that the direction of terrestrial gravity is not 
constant, bat that the verticals converge, fie composed a 
complete systematic description of the earth in three 
books — ^physical, mathematical, historical — accompanied 
by a map of all the parts then known. Of his skill as a 
geometer, his solution of the problem of two mean pro- 
portionals, stiU extant, offers ample evidence; and it is 
only of late years that the fragments remaining of his 
Chronicles of the Theban Kings have been properly ap- 
preciated, fie hoped to free history as well as geography 
from the myths that deform it, a task which the prejudices 
and interests of man will never permit to be accomplished. 
Some amusing anecdotes of his opinions in these respects 
have descended to ns. fie ventiued to doubt the historical 
trath of the fiomeric legends. ** I will believe in it when 
I have been shown the carrier who made the wind-bags 
which Ulysses on his homeward voyage received from 
iEolns." It is said that, having attained the age of 
eighty years, he became weary of life, and pat an end to 
himself by voluntary starvation. 

I shall here pause to make a few remarks suggested by 
the chronological and astronomical works of camnoiogy of 
Eratosthenes. Our current chronology was the K»««ttienM. 
ofi&pring of erroneous theological considerations, the 
nature of which required not only a short historical term for 
the various nations of antiquity, but even for the existelice 
of man upon the globe. This necessity appears to have 
been chiefly experienced in the attempt to exalt certain 
£Etct8 in the history of the fiebrews from their subordinate 
position in human affairs, and, indeed, to give the whole 
of that history an exaggerated value. This was done in a 
double way : by elevating fiebrew history from its true 
grade, and depreciating or falsifying that of other natLons. 
Among those who have been guilty of this literary offence, 
the name of the celebrated Eusebius, the Bishop of 
Cffisarea in Hie time of Gonstantine, should be designated, 
since in his chronography and synchronal tables he 
purposely " perverted chronology for the sake of making 
synchronisms " (Bunsen). It is true, as Niebuhr asserts, 
" He is a very dishonest writer." To a great extent, the 
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Bupeneding of the Egyptian annals was brought about by 
his influence. It was forgotten, however, that of all 
things chronology is the least suited to be an object of 
inspiration; and that, though men may be wholly 
indifferent to truth for its own sake, and consider it not 
improper to wrest it unscrupulously to what they may 
suppose to be a just purpose, yet that it will vindicate itself 
at last. It is impossible to succeed completely in perverting 
the history of a nation which has left numerous enduring 
records. Egypt offers us testimonials reaching over five 
thousand years. As Bunsen remarks, from the known 
portion of the curve of history we may determine the 
whole. The Egyptians, old as they are, belong to the 
middle ages of mankind, for there is a period antecedent 
to monumental history, or indeed, to history of any kind, 
during which language and mythology are formed, for 
these must exist prior to all political institutions, all art, 
all science. Even at the first moment that we gain a 
glimpse of the state of Egypt she had attained a high 
intellectual condition, as is proved by the fact that her 
system of hieroglyphics was perfected before the fourth 
dynasty. It continued unchanged until the time of 
Psammetichus. A stationary condition of language and 
writing for thousands of years necessarily impUes a long 
and very remote period of active improvement and 
advance. It was doubtless such a general consideration, 
rather than a positive knowledge of the fact, which led 
the Greeks to assert that the introduction of geometry 
into Egypt must be attributed to kings before the times 
of Menes. Not alone do her artificial monuments attest 
for that country an extreme antiquity ; she is herself her 
own witness ; for, though the Nile raises its bed only four 
feet in a thousand years, all the alluvial portion of Egypt 
has been deposited from the waters of that river. A 
natural register thus re-enforces the written records, and 
both together compose a body of evidence not to be 
gainsaid. Thus the depth of muddy silt accumulated 
round the pedestals of monuments is an irreproachabl« 
index of their age. In the eminent position he occupied, 
Eusebius might succeed in perverting the received book: 
dhronology; but he had no power to make the endless 
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trade-wind that sweeps over the tropical Pacific blow a 
day more or a day less; none to change the weight of 
water precipitated from it by the African mountains; 
none to arrest the annual mass of mud brought down by 
the river. It is by collating such different orders of 
evidence together — the natunu and the monumental, the 
latter gaining strength every year firom the cultivation of 
hieroglyphic studies — that we begin to discern the true 
Egyptian chronology, and to put confidence in the 
fragments that remain of Eratosthenes and Manetho. 

At the time of which we are speaking — the time of 
Eratosthenes — general ideas had been attained to respecting 
the doctrine of the sphere, its poles, axis, the equator, 
arctic and antarctic circles, equinoctial points, Aftitnomy of 
solstices, colures, horizon, etc. No one com- Ewtosuienei. 
patent to form an opinicm any loneer entertained a doubt 
respecting the globular form of the earth, the arguments 
adduced m support of that fietct being such as are still 
popularly resorted to — the different positions of the 
horizon at different places, the changes in elevation of the 
pole, the phenomena of eclipses, and the gradual dis- 
appearance of ships as they sail from us. As to eclipses, 
once looked upon with superstitious awe, their true causes 
had not only been assigned, but their periodicities so weU 
ascertained that predictions of their occurrence could be 
made. The Babylonians had thus long known that after 
a cycle of 223 lunations the eclipses of the moon return. 
The mechanism of the phases of that satellite Attemptaof 
was clearly understood. Indeed, Aristarchus Aristarehui 
of Samos attempted to ascertain the distance of distlwx^tiM 
the sun from the earth on the principle of ■"»• 
observing the moon when she is dichotomized, a method 
quite significant of the knowledge of the time, though in 
practice untrustworthy ; Aristarchus thus finding that the 
sun*s distance is eighteen times that of the moon, whereas 
it is in reality 400. In Hke manner, in a general way, 
pretty clear notions were entertained of the climatic 
distribution of heat upon the earth, exaggerated, however, 
in this respect, that the torrid zone was believed to be 
too hot for human life, and the frigid too cold. Observa- 
tions, as good as could be made by simple instruments, 
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had not only demonstrated in a general manner the 
progreesionB, retn^radations and stations of the planets, 
bnt attempto had Been made to acoonnt for, or rather to 
represent uiem, by the aid of epicycles. 

It was thus in Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, that 
modem astronomy arose. Ptolemy Soter, the founder 
of this line of kings, was not only a patron of scienoe» 
but likewise an author. He composed a history of the 
campaigns of Alexander. Under mm the collection of the 
Biognnhj of library was commenced, probably soon after the 
*'^^^'^^«n*«' defeat of Antigonus at the battle of Ipsus, b.c. 
301. The museum is due to his son Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who not only patronized learning in his own dominions, 
but likewise endeavoured to extend the boundaries of 
human knowledge in other quarters. Thus he sent an 
expedition under his admind Timosthenes as fiur as 
Madagascar. Of the succeeding Ptolemies, Euergetes and 
Fhilopator were both very able men, though the later was 
a bad one ; he murdered his father, and perpetrated many 
horrors in Alexandria. Epiphanes, succeeding his father 
when only five years old, was placed by his guardians 
under the protection of Rome, thus furnishing to the 
ambitious republic a pretence for interfering in t£e affiiirs 
of Egypt. The same policy was continued during the 
reign of his son Philometor, who, upon the whole, was an 
able and good kin^;. Even Physoon, who succeeded in 
B.C. 146, and who is described as sensual, corpulent, and 
omel—eruel, for he cut off the head, hands, and feet of his 
son, and sent them to Cleopatra his wife — could not resist 
the inspirations to which the policy of his ancestors, 
continued for nearly two centuries, had given birth, but 
was an effective promoter of literature and the arts, and 
himself the author of an historical work. A like inclina- 
tion was displayed by his successors, Lathyrus and 
Auletes, the name of the latter indicating his proficiency 
in musia The surnames under which all these Ptolemies 
pass were nicknames, or titles of derision imposed upon 
them by their giddy and satirical Alexandrian subjects. 
The political state of Alexandria was significantly said to 
be a tyranny tempered by ridicule. The dynasty ended 
in the person of the celebrated Cleopatra, who, after th# 
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battle of Aotium, canaed herself, as is related in the 
le^nds, to be bitten by an asp. She took poison that she 
might not fall captive to Octavianus, ana be led in his 
triumph through die streets of Borne. 

If we possessed a complete and unbiassed history of 
these Greek kings, it would doubtless uphold their title 
to be regarded as the most illustrious of all andent 
sovereigns. Even after their political power had passed 
into the hands of the Bomans — a nation who had no regard 
to truth and to riffht — and philosophy, in its old age, had 
become extinguie£ed or eclipsed by tiie faith of the later 
Caesars, enforced by an unscrupulous use of their power, so 
strong was the vitality of the intellectual germ they had 
fosterod, that, though compelled to lie dormant for 
centuries, it shot up vigorously on the first occasion that 
favouring circumstances allowed. 

This Egyptian dynasty extended its protection and 
mtronage to literature as well as to science. Thus 
Philadelphus did not consider it beneath him to count 
among his personal friends the poet Callimachus, 
who had written a treatise on birds, and honour- tro^?ut«i*i 
ably maintained himself by keeping a school in *°^ ^j ]|j|j y ^ 
Alexandria. The court of that sovereign was, 
moreover, adorned by a constellation of seven poets, to 
which the gay Alexandrians gave the nickname of the 
Pleiades. They are said to have been Lycophron, Theo- 
critus, Callimachus, Aratus, Apollonius Bhodius, Nicander, 
and Homer the son of Macro. Among them may be dis- 
tinguished Lycophron, whose work, entitled Cassandra, 
still remains; and Theocritus, whose exquisite bucolics 
prove how sweet a poet he was. 

To return to the scientific movement. The school of 
Euclid was worthily represented in the time of Euergetes 
by Apollonius Perg»us, forty years later than Thewritingi 
Archimedes. He excelled both in the mathe- of ApoUoDiiw, 
matical and physical department. His chief work was a 
treatise on Conic Sections. It is said that he was the first 
to introduce the words ellipse and hyperbola. So late as 
the eleventh century his complete works were extant in 
Arabic. Modem geometers describe him as handling his 
subjects vntii less power than his great predecessor 
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AichimedoB, but nevertheless displaying extreme precision 
snd beauty in his methods. His fifth book, on Maxima 
and Minima, is to be regarded as one of the highest efforts 
of Greek geometry. As an example of his physical in- 
quiries may be mentioned his invention of a clock. 

Fifty years after Apollonius, b.c. 160-126, we meet with 
the great astronomer Mipparchus. He does not appear to 
have made observations nimself in Alexandria, but he uses 
those of Aristyllus and Timochares of that place. Indeed, 
his great discovery of the^precession of the equinoxes was 
essentially founded on the discussion of the Alexandrian 
observations on Spica Virginis made by Timochares. In 
pure mathematics he gave methods for solving all triangles 
The wrttina pl^^^ <^d spherical : he also constructed a table 
ormppar- of chords. In astronomy, besides his capital 
*"•• discovery of the precession of the equinoxes just 

mentioned, he also determined the first inequality of the 
moon, the equation of the centre, and all but anticipated 
Ptolemy in the discovery of the evection. To him also 
must be attributed the establishment of the theory of 
epicydee and eccentrics, a geometrical conception for the 
purpose of resolving the apparent motions of the heavenly 
i)odies, on the principle of circular movement. In the case 
The theory of ^^ *^® ®^"^ *^^ moou, Hipparchus succceded in 
epicycles and the application of that theory, and indicated 
•^*^*»- that it might be adapted to the planets. Though 
never intended as a representation of the actual motions of 
the heavenly bodies, it maintained its ground until the era 
of Kepler and Newton, when the heliocentric doctrine, and 
that of elliptic motions, were incontestably established. 
Even Newton himself, in the 37th proposition of the third 
book of the *Trincipia," availed himself of its aid. Hippar- 
chus also undertook to make a register of the stars by the 
method of alineations — that is, by indicating those which 
were in the same apparent straight line. The number of 
stars catalogued by him was 1,080. If he thus depicted the 
aspect of the sky for his times, he also endeavoured to do 
the same for the surface of the earth by marking the position 
of towns and other places by lines of latitude and longitude. 

Subsequently to Hipparchus, we find the astronomers 
Gtoninus and Cleomedes ; their fame, however, is totally 
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eclipsed by that of Ptolemy, a.d. 138, the author of the 
great work " Syntaxis," or the mathematical oon* tiM wntia^ 
straotion of the heaveiiB — a work folly deeerving ^ Pto^nv. 
the epithet which has been bestowed upon it, ** a noble ex- 
position of the mathematical theory of epioydes and 
eooentrics." It was translated by the Arabians after the 
Mohammedan conquest of Egypt ; and, under the title of 
Almagest, was received by them as the highest authority 
tm the mechanism and phenomena of the uniyeiae. It 
maintained its ground in Europe in the same eminent 
position for nearly fifteen hundred years, justifying the 
encomium of Synesius on the institution which gave it 
birth, '' the divine school of Alexandria." The Aunagest 
eommences with the doctrine that the earth is Htagmi 
globular and fixed in space; it describes the ^|^J^ 
oonstruction of a table of chords and instruments anutmetton 
for observing the solstices, and deduces the <rf«i»«i>»»wiw. 
obliquity of the ecliptic. It finds terrestrial latitudes by 
the gnomon ; describes climates ; shows how ordinary may 
be converted into sidereal time; gives reasons for pre- 
ferring the tropical to the sideiesd year? furnishes the 
solar theory on the principle of the sun's orbit being a 
simple eccentric ; explains the equation of time ; advances 
to me discussion of ^e motions of the moon ; troats of the 
first inequality, of her eclipses, and the motion of the node. 
It then gives Ptolemy's own great discovery — that which 
has made his name immortal — the discovery of the moon's 
evection or second inequality, reducing it to the epicyclic 
theory. It attempts the determination of the distances of 
the sun and moon from the earth, with, however, only 
partial success, since it makes the sun's distance but one- 
twentieth of the real amount. It considers the precession 
of the equinoxes, the discovery of Hipparchus, the fall 
period for which is twenty-five thousand years. It gives 
a catalogue of 1,022 stars ; treats of tiie nature of the 
Milky Way ; and discusses, in the most masterly manner, 
the motions of the planets. This point constitutes 
Ptolemy's second claim to scientific feune. His determina- 
tion of the planetary orbits was accomplished by comparing 
his own observations with those of former astronomer% 
sspeoially with those of Timochares on Venus. 
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To Ptolemy we are also indebted for a work on G^gntphy 
used in European schools as late as the fifteenth oentory. 
The known world to him was from the Canary Islands 
His fleogr»- eastward to China, and from the eqnator north* 
v^J' ward to Caledonia. His maps, howeyer, ar^ very 

erroneous ; for, in the attempt to make them correspond 
to the sphericsEd figure of the earth, the longitudes are 
too much to the east ; the Mediterranean Sea is twenty 
degrees too long. Ptolemy's determinations are, therefore, 
inferior in aocuracy to those of his illustrious predecessor 
Eratosthenes, who made the distance from the sacred 
promontory in Spain to the eastern mouth of the Oanges 
to be seventy thousand stadia. Ptolemy also wrote on 
Optics, the Planisphere, and Astrology. It is not often 
pren to an author to endure for so many ages ; perhaps^ 
indeed, few deserve it. The mechanism of the heavens, 
&om nis point of view, has however, been greatly mis^ 
understood. Neither he nor Hipparchus ever intended 
that theory as anything more than a geometrical fiction. 
It is not to be regarded as a representation of the actual 
celestial motions. And, as might be expected, for such is 
the destiny of all unreal al^tractions, the theory kept 
advancing in complexity as facts accumulated, and was on 
the point of becoming altogether unmanageable, when it 
was supplanted by the theory of universal gravitation, 
which has ever eidiibited the inalienable attribute of a 
true theory — affording an explanation of every new £EU3t 
as soon as it was discovered, without requiring to be 
burdened with new provisions, and prophetically foretelling 
phenemona which had not as yet l^n observed. 

From the time of the Ptolemies the scientific spirit of 
the Alexandrian school declined ; for though such mathe- 
maticians as Theodosius, whose work on Spherical 
(Geometry was greatly valued by the Arab geometers ; and 
The later Pappus, whose mathematical collections, in eight 
Alexandrian books, Still for the most part remain ; andTheon, 
'•^***^ doubly celebrated for his geometrical attain- 
ments, and as being the father of the u^ortunate Hypatia, 
A.D. 415, lived in the next three centuries, they were not 
imen like their great predecessors. That mental strength 
which gives birth to original discovery had passed away. 
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The oonuneniator had suooeeded to the philosopher. No 
new developinent illustrated the phjsioflQ soienoes ; they 
irere destined long to remain stationary. Meohanios eonld 
boast of no trophy like the proposition of Arohimedes on 
the eqnilibrimn of the lever ; no new and exact ideas like 
those of the same great man on statical and hydrostatical 
pressure ; no novel and dear views like those developed in 
ids treatise on floating bodies ; no mechanical invention 
like the first of all steam-engines — ^that of Hero. Natural 
Philosophv had come to a stop. Its great, and hitherto 
Buooessmlly cultivated department. Astronomy, exhibited 
no farther advance. Men were content wifli Decline ofth* 
what had been done, and continued to amuse onekacsof 
themselves with reconciling the celestial pheno- ^•■"^ 
mena to a combination of equable circular motions. To 
what are we to attribute this pause? Something had 
oocurred to enervate the spirit of science. A gloom had 
settled on the Museum. 

There is no difficulty in giving an explanation of this 
unfortunate condition. Greek intellectual life had paoaed 
the period of its maturity, and was entering on old aee. 
Moreover, the talent which might have been devoted to uie 
service of science was in part allured to another pursuit, 
and in part repressed. Alexandria had sapped Athens, and 
in her turn Alexandria was sapped by Some. ctmNsoftini 
From metropolitan pre-eminence sne had sunk to <>«5"«»- 
be a mere provincial town. The great prizes of life were 
not so likely to be met with in sum a declining city as in 
Italy or, subsequently, in Constantinople. Whatever 
affected these chief centres of Roman activity, necessarily 
influenced her ; but, such is the fate of the conquered, she 
must await their decisions. In the very institutions by 
which she had once been glorified, success could only be 
attained by a conformity to the manner of thinking 
fashionable in the imperial metropolis, and the best that 
could be done was to seek distinction in the path so marked 
out. Tet even with aU this restraint Alexandria asserted 
her intellectual power, leaving an indelible impress on the 
new theology of her conquerors. During three centuries 
the intellectual atmosphere of the Boman empire had been 
ohanging. Men were unable to resist the steadily increasing 
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preBsme. Tranqnillitjootild only be secured bjpassiYenesa 
Things liad oome to sach a state that the thinking of men 
was to be done for them by others, or, if they thought at 
all, it must be in acoordanoe with a prescribed formula or 
rule. Greek intellect was passing into decrepitude, and the 
moral condition of the European world was in antagonisni 
to sdentifio progran. 



OHAPTBBVIL 
THE OBEEK AGE OF INTELLECTUAL DBOBBPITUDm 

THE DXATH OT OBSIK FHILOeOFBT. 

Dedim of Greek Philosophy: U heoomee BetnnoeUve, and in PUk 

the Jew and ApoUoniue of Tjfana kane on iiiiptra</oii, Myetieiemt 

Miradee. 
Neo-Platohi8H fomided hy Anmonitu Saeoae, fiUowed hy PloHmu^ 

Porj^nyry, JdmUiem, ProdM,^Tke Alexandrian 2Vi»%.— JBot&My. 

— jQHanee with Maqiej Nearomanat, 
The Bmperor JueUnian doeee the phOoeoj^ieal SehooU, 
Smnmary of Greek PhOoeophy^'-Ite four PrMeme: L Origin of the 

World ; 2. Nature of the Soul ; 3. Existence of God; 4. Oiterum of 

TrtUK—Solutum of these Problems in the Age of Jngmry—in thaief 

FaOh—in that of Beason-4n that of Deorepiiude. 
Determination of the Law of Variation of Greek Opiniom, — The 

Development of National InteUeot is the same as that o/ Individual. 
Determination o/the final Condusions of Greek Philosophy as to God, 

the Worlds the Soul, the Criterion of Truth, ■■-' lUustratiane ami 

OriOeisms on eoeft of these Points, 

Is this chapter it is a melancholy picture that I ha^e to 
present — the old age and death of Greek philo- DediMitf 
sophy. The strong man of Aristotelism and 2!!!*'''^ 
Stoicism is sinking into the superannuated "'^^ 
dotard ; he is settling 



" Into the lean and alipper'd pantf 
With spectacles on nose ana poooh on side ; 
His youthful hose, well savea, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly ¥01100^ 
Taming again toward childish treble, pipes 
And wUstles in his sonnd. Last soene of id], 
That ends this strange, eventfal history. 
Is second childishness and mere oblinon — 

I teeth, sans eyes, mds taste, sans eTerrthiaf;* 
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He is foil of admiratioii for the past and of oontemptuons 
diagnat at the present ; his thoughts are wandering to the 
things that oocupied him in his youth, and even in his 
in&icy. Like those who are ready to die, he deliverB 
himself up to religions preparation, without any farther 
oonoem whether the things on which he is depending are 
intrinsically true or false. 

In Ihis, tiie closing scene, no more do we find the yivid 
faith of Plato, the mature intellect of Aristotle, the manly 
self-control of Zeno. Greek philosophy is ending in 
garrulity and mysticism. It is leaning for help on the 
conjurer, juggler, and high-priest of Nature. 

There are also new-comers obtruding themselves on the 
stage. The Boman soldier is about to take the place of 
the Greek thinker, and assert his claim to the effects of the 
intestate — to keep what suits him, and to destroy what 
he pleases. The Bomans, advancing towards their age of 
Faith, are about to force their ideas on the European 
world. 

Under the shadow of the Pyramids Greek philosophy 
was bom ; after many wanderings for a thousand years 
round the shores of the Mediterranean, it came back to its 
native place, and under the shadow of the Pyramids it 
died. 

From the period of the New Academy the decline of 
Greek philosophy was uninterrupted. Lxventive genius 
no longer existed; its place was oocupied by the com- 
mentator. Instead of troubling themselves with inquiries 
itiMcomes ftfter absolute truth, philosophers sought sup* 
refeTOBpecfeiTe. p^^ in the Opinions of the ancient times, 
and the real or imputed views of Pythagoras, Plato, or 
Aristotle were received as a criterion. In this, the old 
age of philosophy, men began to act as though there had 
never been such things as original investigation and 
discovery among the human race, and that whatever truth 
there was in the world was not the product of thought, 
but the remains of an ancient and now all but forgotten 
revelation from heaven — ^forgotten through the guut and 
&XL of man. There is something very melancho^ in tiiis 
total cessation of inquiry. The mental impetus, which 
one would have expected to continue for a aoason hj 
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reason of the momentmn that had been gathered in bo 
many ages, seoma to have been all at onoe abraptiy loet 
So oomplete a panae is surprising : the arrow still nies on 
after it has parted from the bow ; the potter's wheel runs 
ronnd though all the vessels are finished. In producing 
this sudden stoppage, the policy of the early GsBsars 
greatly assisted. The principle of liberty of thought, 
which the venr existence of the divers philosophical 
schools necessarily implied, was too liable to mi^e itself 
manifest in aspirations for political liberty. While through 
the emperors the schools of Greece, of Alexandria, and 
Bome were depressed from that supremacy to which they 
might have aspired, and those of the provinces, as 
Mimsieilles and Rhodes, were • relatively exalted, the 
fi>rmer, in a silent and private way, were commencing 
those rivalries, the forerunners of uie great theologictd 
struggles between them in after ages for political power. 
Christianity in its dawn was attended by a Haswrired 
general belief that in the East there had been at onentai 
preserved a purer recollection of the ancient re- ^^^^ 
velation, and that hence from that quarter the light would 
presently shine forth. Under the favouring influence of 
such an expectation. Orientalism, to which, as we have 
seen, Grecian thought had spontaneously arrived, was 
greatly re-enforced. 

In this final period of Greek philosophy, the first to 
whom we must turn is Philo the Jew, who lived in the 
time of the Emperor Caligula. In harmony with the ideas 
of his nation, he derives all philosophy aiid use- pbuothe Jew 
ful knowledge from the Mosaic record, not thii^eis 
hesitating to wrest Scripture to his use by *°^'*^***' 
various aUegorical intei^retations, asserting that man has 
fiedlen from his primitive wisdom and purity; that 
physical inquiry is of very little avail, but that an 
innocent life and a burning faith are what we must trust 
to. He persuaded himself that a certain inspiration fell 
upon him while he was in the act of writing, somewhat 
like that of Ihe penmen of the Holy Scriptures. His 
readers may, however, be disposed to believe that herein 
he was self-deceived, judging both from the character of 
his composition and the nature of )us doctrine. Af 
I.— 14 
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respects the former, he writes feebly, is viicillatiTig in his 
▼iewB, and, when watched in his treatment of a difficolt 
Himiysuoai point, is Seen to be wavering and Unsteady. As 
vi>o»»ottj. respects the latter, amone other extraordinary 
things he teaches that the world is me chief angel or first 
son of God ; he combines all the powers of God into one 
force, the Logos or holy Word, the highest powers being 
oreative wisdom and goveming mercpr. From this are 
emitted all the mnndane forces ; and, smce Qod cannot do 
evil, the existence of evil in the world mnst be imputed 
to these emanating forces. It is very clear, therefore, 
that though Philo declined Oriental pantheism, he laid 
his foundation on the Oriental theory of Emanation. 

As aiding very greatly in the popular introduction of 
Orientalism, ApoUonius of Tyana must be mentioned. 
Under the auspices of the Empress Julia Domna, in a 
biographical composition, Philostratus had the audacity to 
Apoikmiusof institute a parallel between this man and our 
^■■^ Saviour. He was a mirade-worker, given to 

soothsaying and prophesying, led the life of an ascetic, 
his raiment and rood being of the poorest. He attempted 
isftmiraeie- * reformation of religious rites and morals; 
worker and denied the efficacy of sacrifice, substituting for 
prophet. -^ ^ simple worship and a pure prayer, scarce 
even needing words. He condemned the poets for pro* 
pagating immoral fables of the gods, since they nad 
thereby brought impurity into religion. He maintained 
the doctrine of transmigration. 

Plutarch, who^ time reaches to the Emperor Hadrian, 
has exercised an influence, through certain peculiarities of 
his style, which has extended even to us. Asa philosopher 
Piiitarchiettis ^0 ^ *<> ^ classcd amone the Platonists, yet 
topationixfiig with a predominance of the ]>revailing Orien- 
OrientaUon. talism. His mental peculiarities seem to have 
unfitted him for an acceptance of the national faith, and 
his works commend themselves rather by the pleasant 
manner in which he deals with the topic on ^niich hm 
treats than by a deep philosophy. In some respects an 
analogy may be discerned between his views and those of 
Pldlo, the Isis of the one corresponding to the Word of 
the other. This disposition to Orientalism occurs stiU 
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more strongly in sneoeeding writers ; for example, Lnoins 
Apnleius Sie Numidian, and Nnmenius: the j,^^ . 
latter embracing the opinion that had now ciinesio? 
become almost universal — that all Greek philo- ^'iJu^wiS 
sophj was originally brought from the East. In ^ ^*''*^* 
his doctrine a trinity is assumed, the first person of which 
is reason ; the second the principle of becoming, which is 
a dual existence, and so gives rise to a third person, these 
three persons constituting, however, only one God. Having 
indicated the occurrence of this idea, it is not necessary 
for us to inquire more particularly into its details. As 
philosophical conceptions, none of the trinities of the 
Greeks will bear comparison with those of ancient Egypt, 
Amun, Maut, and Enonso, Osiris, Isis, and Horns; nor 
with those of India, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the 
Greater, Preserver, and Destroyer, or, the Fast, the 
Present, and the Future of the Buddhists. 

The doctrines of Nnmenius led directly to those of Neo- 
Platonism, of which, however, the origin is commonly 
imputed to Ammonius Saccas of Alexandria, 
toward the close of the second century after sJasMfoSoda 
Christ The views of this philosopher do not ^S^*****" 
appear to have been committed to writing. 
They are known to us through his disciples Longinus and 
Plotinus chiefly. Neo-Platonism, assuming the aspect of 
a philosophical religion, is distinguished for the conflict it 
maintained with the rising power of Christianity. Alex- 
andria was the scene of this contest. The school which 
tiiere arose lasted for about 300 years. Its history is not 
only interesting to us from its antagonism to that new 
power which soon was to conquer the Western world, 
but also because it was the expiring effort of Grecian 
philosophy. 

Plotinus, an Egyptian, was bom about a.d. 204. He 
studied at Alexandria, and is said to have spent 
eleven years under Ammonius Saccas. He ao- mj^c!^ * 
companied the expedition of the Emperor 5jy^ ^'^^ 
Gordian to Persia and India, and, escaping 
from its disasters, opened a philosophical school in Rome. 
In that city he was held in the highest esteem by the 
Emperor Gallienus; the Empress &ilonina intended to 
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build a dty, in which Plotimui might inaugnrate the 
oelebrated Bepublic of Plato. The plan was not, how- 
ever, carried out. With the beet intention for promoting 
the happiness of man, Plotinus is to be charged with no 
little obecnritj and mysticism. Ennapius says truly that 
Uie heavenly elevation of his mind and his perplexed style 
make him very tiresome and unpleasant. His repulsive- 
ness is, perhaps, in a measure due to his want of skill in 
the art of composition, for he did not learn to write till 
he was fifty years old. He professed a contempt for the 
advantages of life and for its pursuits. He disparaged 
patriotism. An ascetic in his habits, eating no flesh and 
but little bread, he held his body in utter contempt, 
saying that it was only a phantom and a clog to his souL 
He refused to remember his birthday. As has frequently 
been the case with those who have submitted to prolonged 
fasting and meditation, he believed that he had been 
privileged to see God with his bodily eye, and on six 
different occasions had been reunited to him. In such 
a mental condition, it may well be supposed that his 
writings are mysterious, inconsequent and diffuse. An 
air of Platonism mingled with many Oriental ideas and 
ancient Egyptian recoUections, pervades his works. 

Like many of his predecessors, Plotinus recognized a 
difference between the mental necessities of the educated 
and the vulgar, justifying mythology on the ground that 
it was very useful to those who were not yet emancipated 
from the sensible. Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, referring 
to mythology and the gods in human form, had remarked, 
** Much has been mytMcally added for the persuasion of 
the multitude, and also on account of the laws and for 
other useful ends." But Plotinus also held that the gods 
are not to be moved by prayer, and that both they and 
the daemons occasionally manifest themselves visibly; 
that incantations may be lawfully practised, and are not 
repugnant to philosophy. In tiie body he discerns a 
penitential mecmanism for the soul. He believes that the 
external world is a mere phantom — a dream — and the 
indications of the senses altogether deceptive. The union 
with the divinity of which he speaks he describes aa 
an intoxication of the soul which, forgetting aJl external 
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things, beoomes lost in the oontemplation of ** the One." 
The doctrinal philoeoplrv of Flotinns presents a trinity in 



acoordanoe with the rlatonio idea. (1.) The One, or 
Prime essence. (2.) The Beason. (3.) The Sonl. Of the 
first he declares that it is impossibe to speak tim trinttjoC 
fully, and in what he says on this point there ^lo**"™- 
are many apparent contradictions, as when he denies 
oneness to the one. His ideas of the trinity are essentially 
based on the theory of emanation. He describes how the 
second principle issues by emanation out of the first, and 
the third out of the second. The mechanism of this 
process may be illustrated by recalling how from the body 
of the sun issues forth light, and from light emerges heat. 
In the procession of the third from the second principle it 
is really Thought arising from Beason; but Thought is 
the Soul. The mundane soul he considers as united to 
nothing; but on these details he falls into much mys- 
ticism, and it is often difficult to see clearly his precise 
meaning, as when he says that Beason is surrounded by 
Eternity, but the Soul is surrounded by Time. He carries 
Idealism to its last extreme, and, as has been said, looks 
upon the visible world as a semblance only, deducing 
from his doctrine moral reflections to be a comfort in the 
trials of life. Thus he says that ** sensuous life is a mere 
stage-play; all the misery in it is only imaginary, all 
grief a mere cheat of the players." *' The soul is not in 
the game; it looks on, while nothing more than the 
external phantom weeps and laments." *' Passive affec- 
tions and misery light only on the outward shadow of 
man." The ereat end of existence is to draw the soul 
from external things and fasten it in contemplation on 
God. Such considerations teach us a contempt for virtue as 
well as for vice: **Once united with God, man leaves 
the virtues, as on entering the sanctuary he leaves the 
images of the gods in the ante-temple behind." Hence we 
should struggle to free ourselves from everything low and 
mean: to cultivate truth, and devote life to Bcstwy -ami- 
intimate communion with Qod. divestincr our- mnnionwith 
selvea of aU personaUty, and paasmg i4) the «»'-'««- 
condition of ecstasy, in which the soul is loosened from its 
material prison, separated from individual consciousness, 
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and absorbed in the infinite intelligence from which it 
emanated. ** In ecataay it contemplates real existence ; it 
identifies itself with that which it contemplates." Our 
reminisoence passes into intuition. In all these yiews of 
Plotinus the tincture of Orientalism predominates; the 
principles and practices are altogether Indian. The 
Supreme Being of the system is the " unus qui est omnia ;" 
the intention of the theory of emanation is to find a philo- 
sophical connexion between him and the soul of man ; the 
process for passing into ecstacy by sitting long in an 
invariable posture, by looking stedfastly at the tip of the 
nose, or by observing for a long time an unusual or definite 
manner of breathing, had been familiar to the Eastern 
devotees, as they are now to the impostors of our own times ; 
the result is not celestial, but pnysiological. The pious 
Hindus were, however, assured that, as water will not wet 
the lotus, so, though sin may touch, it can never defile the 
soul after a full intuition of God. 

The opinions of Plotinus were strengthened and difiFused 
by his celebrated pupil Porphyry, who was bom at Tyre 
A.D. 233. After the death of Plotinus he established a 
school in Rome, attaining great celebrity in astronomy, 
music, geography, and other sciences. His treatise against 
Christianity was answered by Eusebius, St. Jerome, and 
others; the Emperor 'i'heodosius the Great, however, 
Pj,_jj _ ailenced it more effectually by causing all the 
his writings copics to be bumod. Porphyry asserts his own 
*'**~^"*' unworthiness when compared with his master, 
saying that he had been united to God but once in eighty- 
six years, whereas Plotinus had been so united six times in 
sixty years. In him is to be seen all the mysticism, and, it 
may be added, all the piety of Plotinus. He speaks of 
diemons shapeless, and therefore invisible; requiring food, 
and not immortal ; some of which rule the air, and may be 
propitated or restrained by magic : he admits also the use 
j^j^^^ ^ of necromancy. It is scarcely possible to deter- 
magic Md mine how much this inclination of the Neo* 
"**°""*™^* Platonists to the imlawful art is to be regarded 
as a concession to the popular sentiment of the times, foi 
elsewhere Porphyry does not hesitate to condemn sooth- 
saying and divination, and to dwell upon the folly of 
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inToldxiff the ffods in making bargaixiB, marriages, and snob- 
like tiines. Me strenotiBly enjoins a holy life in view of 
the fact that man has fallen both from ms ancient purity 
and knowledge. He recommends a worship in silence and 
pure thought, the public worship being of very secondary 
importance. He also insists on an abstinence from animal 
food. 

The cultivation of mane and the necromantic art was 
fully carried out in lambHcus, a Codlo-Syrian, who died in 
the reign of Constantine the Great. It is i^j^y^jQ. 
scarcely necessary to relate the mirades and ftwonder- 
prodigies he performed, though they received ^"°**' 
full credence in those superstitious times; how, by the 
intensity of his prayers, he raised himself unsupported 
nine feet above the ground ; how he could make rays of a 
blinding efitilgence play round his head ; how, before the 
bodily eyes of his pupiLs, he evoked two visible dnmonish 
imps. Nor is it necessary to mention the opinions oH 
.^jdesius, Chrysanthus, or Maximus. 

For a moment, however, we may turn to IVoclus, who 
was bom in Constantinople a.d. 412. When Yitalian 
laid siege to Constantinople, Froclus is said to have burned 
his ships with a polished brass mirror. It is scarcely 
possible for us to determine how much truth 
there is in this, since similar authority afBbms ^I^Sm^ 
that he could produce rain and earthquakes. ]2[2^ "^^nrtSo- 
His theur^c propensities are therefore quite 
distinct. Yet, notwithstanding these superhuman powers, 
together with special favours £splayed to him by Apollo, 
Athene, and other divinities, he found it expedient to culti- 
vate his rites in secret, in terror of persecution by the 
Christians, whose attention he had drawn upon himself by 
writing a work in opposition to them. Eventually they 
succeeded in expelling him from Athens, thereby teaching 
him a new intrepretation of the moral maxim he had 
adopted, ^ Live concealed." It was the aim of Froclus to 
construct a complete theology, which should include the 
theory of emanation, and be duly embellished with mysti- 
cism. The Orphic poems and ChaldsBan oracles were the 
basis upon which he commenced ; his character may be 
understood from the dignity he assumed as *' high priest of 
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the muTerae" He reoommended to his disciples the study 
of Aristotle for the sake of cultiTating the reason, but 
enjoined that of Plato, whose works he found to be full of 
sublime allegories suited to his purpose. He asserted tiiat 
to know one's own mind is to know the whole universe, and 
that that knowledge is imparted to us by revelations and 
illuminations of the sods. 

He speculates on the manner in which absorption is to 
take place ; whether the last form can pass at once into 
the primitive, or whether it is needful for it to resume, in 
' a returning succession, the intervening states of its career. 
From such elevated ideas, considering the mystical manner 
in which they were treated, there was no other prospect 
for philosophy than to end as Neo-Platonism did under 
jattinUnpato l^amasius. The final days were approaching, 
anendto The Empcror Justinian prohibited the teaching 
phUoflophy. ^£ philosophy, and closed its schools in Athens 
A.D. 529. Its last representatives, Damasius, Simplicius, and 
Isidorus, went as exiles to Persia, expecting to find a retreat 
under the protection of the great king, who boasted that he 
was a philosopher and a Platonist. Disappointed, they were 
fain to return to their native land; and it must be re- 
corded to the honour of Chosroes that, in his treaty of peace 
with the Romans, he stipulated safety and toleration for 
these exiles, vainly hoping that they might cultivate their 
philosophy and practise their rites without molestation. 

So ends Greek philosophy. She is abandoned, and prepara- 
tion made for crowning Faith in her stead. The inquiries 
of the lonians, the reasoning of the Eleatics, the labours 
of Plato, of Aristotle, have sunk into mysticism and the 
art of the conjurer. As with the individual man, so with 
philosophy in its old age : when all else had failed it threw 
itself upon devotion, seeking consolation in the exercises 
of pietv — a frame of mind in which it was ready to die. 
The whole period from the New Academy shows that the 
grand attempt, every year becoming more and more urgent, 
was to find a system which should be in harmony with 
that feeling of religious devotion into which the Boman 
empire had fallen — a feeling continually gathering force. 
An air of piety, though of a most delusive kind, had 
settled upon the whole pagan world. 
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From the long history of Greek philosophy presented in 
the foregoing pages, we turn, 1st, to an investi- summMy or 
gation of the manner of progress of the Greek onekphUo- 
mind; and, 2nd, to the reiralts to which it *'**^' 
attained. 

The period ooonpied by the events we have been 
oonsidenng extends over almost twelve centuries. It 
oommenoes with Thales, b.c. 636, and ends a.d. 529. 

Ist. Greek philosophy commenced on the foundation of 
physical suggestions. Its first object was the j^^i^. 
determination of the origin and manner of pro- ^iry-^ts 
duction of the world. The basis upon whi(m it ■®*"'*°^ 
rested was in its nature unsubstantial, for it included in- 
trinsic errors due to imperfect and erroneous observations. 
It diminished the world and magnified man, accepting the 
apparent aspect of Nature as rec3, and regarding the earth 
as a flat surface, on which the sky was sustained like a 
dome. It limited the boundaries of the terrestrial plane to 
an insignificant extent, and asserted that it was the special 
and exclusive property of man. The stars and pt^probiem. 
other heavenly bodies it looked upon as mere origin of the 
meteors or manifestations of fire. With super- ^"'^^ 
ficial simplicity, it received the notions of absolute direc- 
tions in space, up and down, above and below. In a like 
spirit is adopted, from the most general observation, the 
doctrine of four elements, those forms of substance naturally 
presented to us in a predominating quantity — earth, water, 
air, fire. From these slender beginnings it made its first 
attempt at a cosmogony, or theory of the mode of creation, 
by giving to one of these elements a predominance or supe- 
riority over the other three, and making them issue from 
it. With one teacher the primordial element was water ; 
with another, air ; with another, fire. Whether a genesis 
had thus taken place, or whether all four elements were co- 
ordinate and equal, the production of the world was of easy 
explanation ; for, by calling in the aid of ordinary observa- 
tion, which assures us that mud will sink to the bottom of 
water, that water will fall through air, that it is the 
apparent nature of fire to ascend, and, combining these 
illusory facts with the erroneous notion of up and down in 
space, the arrangement of the visible world became dear — 
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the earth down below, the water floating npon it, the air 
above, and, still higher, the region of fire. Thus it appears 
that the first inqmry made by European philosophy was. 
Whence and in what manner came the world ? 

The principles involved in the solution of this problem 
evidently led to a very important inference, at this early 
period betraying what was before long to become a serious 
point of dispute. It is natural for man to see in things 
around him visible tokens of divinity, continual provi- 
dential dispensations. But in this, its very first act, 
Greek philosophy had evidently excluded Ood from his 
own world. This settling of the heavy, this ascending of 
itoineiigioiw ^® lig^*> ^^ altogether a purely physical 
■ointfon afiair ; the limitless sea, the blue air, and the un- 
****'*°^ numbered shining stars, were set in their appro- 
priate i>laces, not at the pleasure or by the hand of Ood, 
out by innate properties of their own. Popular supersti- 
tion was in some degree appeased by the localization of 
deities in the likeness of men in a starry Olympus above 
the sky, a region furnishing unsubstantial glories and a 
tranquil abode. And yet it is not possible to exclude 
altogether the spiritual from this world. The soul, ever 
active and ever thinking, asserts its kindred with the 
divine. What is that soul ? Such was the second question 
propounded by Greek philosophy. 

A like course of superficial observation was resorted to 
g^g^^ in the solution of this inquiry. To breathe is to 

bi«m. What live ; then the breath is the life. If we cease to 
Is the soul? ijreathe we die. Man only becomes a living soul 
when the breath of life enters his nostrils ; he is a senseless 
and impassive form when the last breath is expired. In 
this life-giving principle, the air, must therefore exist all 
those noble qualities possessed by the soul. It must be the 
source from which all intellect arises, the store to which all 
intellect again returns. The philosophical school whose 
fundamental principle was that the air is the primordial 
Its material ol^^ient thus brought back the Deity into the 
Boiatioa world, though under a material form. Yet still 
themof. •^ ^^ £^ antagonism to the national polytheism, 

unless from that one god, the air, the many gods of 
Olympus arose, w 
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But who is that one God ? This is the third question 
put forth b^ Greek philosophy. Its answer ThMprobieB. 
betrays that in this, its beginning, it is tending wiMtlbOod? 
to Pantheism, 

In all these investigations the starting-point had been 
material conceptions, depending on the impressions or 
information of uie senses. Whatever the conclusion arrived 
at, its correctness tamed on the correctness of that infor- 
mation. When we put a little wine into a measure of 
water, the eye may no longer see it, but the wine is there. 
When a rain-drop falls on the leaves of a distant forest, 
we cannot hear it, but the murmur of many drops com- 
posing a shower is audible enough. But what is that 
murmur except the sum of the sounds of all the individual 
drops? 

And so it is plain our senses are prone to Fourth no- 
deceive us. Hence arises the fourth great ^^^(^ 
question of Greek philosophy: Have we any rkn or truth? 
criterion of truth ? 

The moment a suspicion that we have not crosses the 
mind of man, he realizes what may be truly termed intel- 
lectual despair. Is this world an illusion, a phantasm of 
the imagination? If things material and tangible, and 
therefore the most solid props of knowledge, are thus 
abruptly destroyed, in what direction shaU we turn? 
Within a single century Greek philosophy had come to this 
pass, and it was not without reason that intelligent men 
looked on Pythagoras almost as a divinity upon importuioBor 
earth when he pointed out to them a path of the views of 
escape ; when he bid them reflect on what it was ^"^rth^joiM. 
that had thus taught them the fiJlibility of sense. For 
what is it but reason that has been thus warning us, and, 
in the midst of delusions, has guided us to the truth — 
reason, which has objects of her own, a world of her own? 
Though the visible and audible may deceive, we may 
nevertheless find absolute truth in things altogether 
separate from material nature, particularly in the relations 
of numbers and properties of geometrical forms. There is 
no illusion in this, that two added to two make four ; or in 
this, that any two sides of a triangle taken together are 
greater than the third. If^ then, we are living in a region 
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of deoeptioiiB, we may rest aasaied that it is surroniidedby 
a world of truth. 

From the material baais speoolatiYe philosophy gra- 
dually disengaeed itself through the labours of 
tiMffiteuc the Meatic school, the controversy as to the 
^SAl^^^ primary element receding into insignificance, 
and being replaced by investigations as to Time, 
Motion, Space, Thought, Being, God. "Die general result of 
these inquiries brou^t into prominenoe the suspicion of the 
untrustworthiness of the senses, the tendency of the whole 
period being manifested in the hypothesis at last attained, 
that atoms and space alone exist ; and, since the former are 
mere centres of force, matter is necessarily a phantasm. 
When, therefore, the Athenians themselves commenced the 
cultivation of philosophy, it was with full participation in 
the doubt and uncertainty thus overspreading the whole 
subject. As Sophists, their action dosed this speculative 
period, for, by a comparison of all the partial sciences thus 
far known, &bj arrived at the conclusion that there is no 
conscience, no good or evil, no philosophy, no religion, no 
law, no criterion of truth. 

But man cannot live without some guiding rule. K his 
speculations in Nature will yield him nothing on which he 
may rely, he will seek some other aid. If there be no 
criterion of truth for him in philosophy, he will lean on 
implicit, unquestioning faith. If he cannot prove by 
Ase of futh- physical arguments the existence of God, he will, 
itsaoiations. ^th Socrates, accept that great fact as self 
evident and needing no demonstration. He will, in like 
manner, take his stand upon the undeniable advantages 
of virtue and good morals, defending the doctrine that 
pleasure should be the object of life — pleasure of that pure 
kind which flows from a cultivation of ennobling pursuits, 
or instinctive, as exhibited in the life of brutes. But when 
he has thus cast aside demonstration as needless for his 
purposes, and put his reliance in this manner on faith, he 
has lost the restraining, the guiding principle that can set 
bounds to his conduct. K he considers, with Socrates, who 
opens the third age of Greek development — its age of faith 
— the existence of God as not needing any proof, he may, 
in like manner, add thereto the existence of matter and 
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ideas. Tofaith therewiUbenodiffioiiltjm saohdootrinee 
ae thooe of Beminisoenoe, the doable immortality 
of the soul, the actual exiatenoe of tmiyeraala ; £,^^^pSuk 
and, if saoh faith, unrestrained and unrestricted, Jgf gJJ^Ji^ 
be directed to the regulation of personal life, **'•'* 
there is nothing to prevent a falling into exoess and base 
egoism. For ethics, in such an application, ends eitiier in 
the attempt at the procurement of extreme personal sanctity 
or the obtaining of individual pleasure — the foundation 
of patriotism is sapped, the sentiment of friendship is 
destroyed. So it was with the period of Grecian &ith 
inaugurated by Socrates, developed by Plato, and dosed 
by the Sceptics. Antisthenes and Diogenes of Sinope, in 
iheir outrages on sodety and their self-mortifications, 
show to what end a period of fidth, unrestrained by reason, 
will come ; and Epicurus demonstrated its tendency when 
guided by self. 

Thus doses the third period of Greek philosophical 
devdopment. 

In introducing us to a fourth, Aristotle insists that, 
though we must rely on reason, Beason itself must submit 
to be guided by Experience; and Zeno, taking AgeofReMQa 
up the same thought, teaches us that we must -it««>tatioiii. 
appeal to the decisions of common sense. He <J' 
all doubt respecting the criterion of truth by pr 
that the distinctness of our sensuous impressions is a 
fident guide. In all this, the essential condition involved 
is altogether different from that of the speculative ages, 
and also of the age of faith. Tet, though under the 
ostensible guidance of reason, the human mind ever seeks 
to burst tlm>u^h such self-imposed restraints, attempting 
to ascertain things for which it possesses no suitable data. 
Even in the age of Aristotie, the age of Beason in Greece, 
philosophy resumed such questions as those of the creation 
of the world, the emanation of matter from God, the 
existence and nature of evil, the immortality, or, alais I it 
might perhaps be more truly said, judging from its con- 
dusioiis,the death of the soul, and this even after the Scep- 
tics had, with increased force, denied that we have any 
criterion of truth, and showed to their own satisfaction 
that man, at the best, can do nothing but doubt ; and, in 
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▼iew of hiB condition here upon- earth, sinoe it has not been 
pennitted him to know what is right and what is wrong, 
what 18 tme and what is false, hia wisest oonne is to gfve 
himself no concern abont the matter, but tranquillj sink 
into a state of complete indifference and qnietism. 

How nniformlj do we see that throngn snoh yariationB 
of opinion individual man approaches h& end. For Greek 
philosophy, what other prospect was there bnt decrepitade, 
with its contempt for the present, its attachment to the 
past, its distrust of man, its reliance on the mysterious — 
the unknown ? And this imbecility how plainly Ve witness 
before the scene finally is closed. 

If now we lookbackupon this career of the Grecian mind, 
we find that after the legendary pie-historic period — the 
age of credulity — there came in succession an age of specu* 
latiye inquiry, an age of fidth, an age of reason, an age of 
decrepitude — the first, the age of credulity, was dosed by 
geographical discoyery ; the second by the criticism of the 
Sophists ; the third Dy the doubts of the Sceptics ; the 
Donition of fourth, eminently distiaguished by the greatness 
«««•«»• of its results, gradually declined into the fifth, 
an age of decrepitude, to which the hand of the Boman 
put an end. In the mental progress of this people we 
therefore discern the foreshadowing of a course hke that of 
individual life, its epochs answering to Infancy, Childhood 
Touth, Manhood, Old Age ; and which, on a still grander 
scale, as we shall hereafter find, has been repeated by tJl 
Europe in its intellectual development. 

In a space of 1150 years, ending about a.d. 529, the 
BooiMUrieB of Greek mind had completed its philosophioal 
*«w«8"- career. The ages into which we have divided 
that course pass by insensible gnidations into each other. 
They overlap and intermingle, like a gradation of colours^ 
but the dianMsteristics of each are perfectly distinct. 

2nd. Havii^ thus determined tiie general law of the 
Deienniii*- ▼a™tion of opinions, that it is the^ame in this 
turn of the uw nation as in an individual, I shall next en- 
I!piSS£*"**' deavour to disentangle the final results attained, 
considering Greek philosophy as a whole. To 
return to the illustration, to us more than an empty 
metaphor, though in individual life lliere is a successive 
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paflBage through in&npj, childhood, youth, and manhood 
to old age, a passage in which the ohaiacteristiGS of each 
period in their torn disappear, yet, neyertheless, there are 
certain results in another sense permanent, giving to the 
whole progress its proper individuality. A PhiioMhioai 
critical eye may discern in the successive sta^ J^gj^^j^ 
of Greek philosophical development decisive ati^tue 
and enduring results. These it is for which we ^"••»- 
have been searching in this long and tedious discussion. 

There are four grand topics iu Greek philosophy : 1st, 
the existence and attributes of God; 2nd, the origin and 
destiny of the world; Srd, the nature of the human soul; 
4th, the possibility of a criterion of truth. I shall now 
present what appear to me to be the results at which the 
Greek mind arrived on each of these points. 

(1.) Of the existence and attributes of God. On this 
point the decision of the Greek mind was the ab to God— 
absolute rejection of all anthropomorphic con- His unity, 
oeptions, even at the risk of encountering the pressure of 
the national superstition. Of the all-powerful, all-perfect, 
and eternal there can be but one, for such attributes are 
absolutely opposed to anything like a participation, 
whether of a spiritual or material nature ; and hence the 
conclusion that the universe itself is God, and that all 
animate and inanimate things belong to his essence. In 
him they live, and move, and have their being. It is con- 
ceivable that Qod may exist without the world, but it is 
inconceivable that the world should exist without God. 
We must not, however, permit ourselves to be deluded b^ 
the varied aspect of iJiings ; for, though the universe is 
tiius God, we know it not as it really is, but only as it 
appears. God has no relations to space and time. They 
are only the fictions of our finite imagination. 

But this ultimate effort of the Gre^ mind is Pantheism. 
It is the same result which the more aged sattbeir 
branch of the Indo-lSuropean family had long MiatioD k 
before leached. " There is no God independent ^'*°****™- 
of Nature; no other has been revealed by tradition, per< 
oeived by the sense, or demonstrated by argument." 

Tet never will man be satisfied with such a condusioiu 
It ofos him none of that aspect of personality which 
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his yearnings demand. Tliis infinite, and eternal, and 
universal is no intellect at all. It is passionless, without 
motive, without design. It does not answer to those linea- 
ments of which he catches a ^impse when he considers the 
attributes of his own soul. He shudderingly turns from 
Pantheism, this final result of human philosophy, and, 
voluntarily retracing his steps, subordinates his reason to 
his instinctive feelings ; declines the impersonal as having 
nothing in unison with him, and asserts a personal God, 
the Maker of the universe coid the Father of men. 

(2.) Of the origin and destiny of the world. In an 
examination of the results at which the Greek 
worid-^ mind arrived on this topic, our labour is ren- 
SgJS"*^"* dered much lighter by the assistance we receive 
from the decision of the preceding inquiry. 
The origin of aU things is in God, of whom the world is 
only a visible manifestation. It is evolved by and from 
him, perhaps, as the Stoics delighted to say, as the plant 
is evolved by and from the vital germ in tiiie seed. It is 
an emanation of him. On this point we may therefore 
accept as correct the general impression entertained by 
philosophers, Greek, Alexandrian, and Boman after the 
Christian era, that, at the bottom, the Greek and Oriental 
philosophies were alike, not only as respects the questions 
they proposed for solution, but also in the decisions they 
arrived at. As we have said, this impression led to the 
belief that there must have been in the remote past a 
revelation common to both, though subsequently obscured 
and vitiated by the infirmities and wickedness of man. 
This doctrine of emanation, reposing on the assertion that 
the world existed eternally in God, that it came forth into 
visibility from him, and wHl be hereafter absorbed into him, 
is one of the most striking features of Veda theology. It is 
developed with singular ability by the Indian philosophers 
as well as by the Greeks, and is Hlustrated by their poets. 

The following extract from the Institutes of Menu 
This solution "^^l couvoy the Oriental conclusion: "This 
identical with univcrse cxistcd only in the first divine idea, 
theOrientaL ^^^ unexpanded, as if involved in darkness; 
imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable by reason, and 
undiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly immersed 
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in sleep. Then the sole self-ezutinff power, himself nn* 
discerned, but making this world £soemible, with five 
elements and other prinoiples of nature, appeared with 
undiminished glory, expanding his idea, or dispelling the 
gloom. He "miom the mind alone can perceive, whose 
essence eludes the external organs, who has no visible 
parts, who exists from eternity — even He, the soul of all 
beings, whom no being can comprehend, shone forth in 
person. He, having willed to produce various beings 
from his own divine substance, first with a thought created 
the waters. The waters are so caUed (n4rd) b^use they 
were the production of Nara^ or the spirit of God ; and, 
since they were his first ayand^ or place of motion, he 
thence is named Narayana, or moving on the waters. 
From that which is the first cause, not the object of sense 
existing everywhere in substance, not existing to our 
perception, without beginning or end, was produced the 
divine male. He framed tiae heaven above, the earth 
beneath, and in the midst placed the subtle ether, the 
tight regions, and the permanent receptacle of waters. 
He frumed all creatures. He gave being to time and the 
divisions of time — to the stars also and the planets. For 
the sake of distin^shing actions, he made a total 
difference between right and wrong. He whose powers 
are incomprehensible, having creat^ this universe, was 
again absorbed in the spirit, changing the time of energy 
for the time of repose." 

From such extracts from the sacred writings of the 
Hindus we might turn to their poets, and find the same 
conceptions of uie emanation, manifestation, and luaatntions 
absorption of the world illustrated. ** The In- JJ^jJ^Sd 
finite being is like the clear crystal, which ^i^^or 
receives into itself all the colours and emits **»«^«*w- 
them again, yet its transparency or purity is not thereby 
injured or impaired." *' Me is like the diamond, whid^ 
absorbs the light surrounding it, and glows in the dark 
from the emanation thereof." In similes of a less noble 
nature they sought to convey their idea to the illiterate 
**Thou hast seen the spider spin* his web, thou hast seen 
its excellent geometrical form, and how well adapted it is 
to its use; thou hast seen the play of tinted colours 
L--16 
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making it shine like a rainbow in the rays of the morning 
Bon. From his bosom the little artificer drew forth the 
wonderfnl thread, and into his bosom, when it pleases 
him, he can withdraw it again. So Brahm made, and so 
will he absorb the world." In common the Greek and 
Indian asserted that being exists for the sake of thought, 
and hence they must be one; that the universe is a 
thought in the mind of Gk)d, and is unaffected by the 
vicissitudes of the worlds of which it is composed. In 
India this doctrine of emanation had reached such ap- 
parent precision that some asserted it was possible to 
demonstrate that the entire Brahm was not transmuted 
into mundane phenomena, but only a fourth part ; that 
there occur successive emanations and absorptions, a 
periodicity in this respect being observed ; that, in these 
considerations, we ought to guard ourselves from any 
deception arising from the visible appearance of material 
things, for there is reason to believe that matter is nothing 
more tiian forces filling space. Democritus raised us to 
the noble thought that, small as it is, a single atom may 
constitute a world. 

The doctrine of Emanation has thus a double inter- 
pretation. It sets forth the universe either as a part of 
the substance of God, or as an unsubstantial something 
proceeding from him : the former a conception more tan- 
gible and readily grasped by the mind ; the latter of un- 
approachable subHmity, when we recall the countless 
beautiful and majestic forms which Nature on all sides 
presents. This visible world is only the shadow of God. 

In the further consideration of this doctrine of the 
issue forthcoming, or emanation of the universe from 
God, and its return into or absorption by him, an illustra- 
tion may not be without value. Out of the air, which 
may be pure and tranquil, the watery vapour often comes 
forth in a visible form, a misty fleece, perhaps no larger 
than the hand of a man at first, but a great cloud in the 
end. The external appearance the forthcoming form 
presents is determined by the incidents of the times; it 
may have a pure whiteness or a threatening blackness ; 
its edges may be fringed with gold. In the bosom of such 
a doud the lightning may be pent up, from it the thunder 
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may be heard ; bat, even if it should not offer these mani- 
festations of power, if its disappearance should be as 
tranquil as its formation, it has not existed in vain. No 
cloud erer yet formed on the sky without leaving an 
imperishable impression on the earth, for while it yet 
existed there was not a plant whose growth was not 
delayed, whose substance was not lessen^. And of such 
a doud the production of which we have watched, how 
often has it happened to us to witness its melting away 
into the untroubled air. From the untroubled air it came, 
and to the pure untroubled air it has again returned. 

Now such a cloud is made up of countless hosts of 
microscopic drops, each maintaining itself separate from 
the others, and each, small though it may be, having an 
individuality of its own. The grand aggregate may vary 
its colour and shape ; it may be the scene of unceasing and 
rapid interior movements of many kinds, yet it presents 
its aspect unchanffed, or changes tranquilly and silently, 
still glowing in me light that falls on it, still casting its 
shadow on uxe ground. It is an emblem of the universe 
according to the ancient doctrine, showing us how the 
visible may issue from the invisible, and return again 
thereto ; that a drop too small for the unassisted eye to see 
may be the representative of a world. The spontaneous 
emergence and disappearance of a cloud is the emblem of 
a transitory universe issuing forth and disappearing, again 
to be succeeded by other tmiverses, other like creations 
in the long lapse of time. 

(3.) Of the nature of the souL From the material 
quality assigned to the soul by the early Ionian schools, as 
that it was air, fire, or the like, there was a Astothesoui 
gradual passage to the opinion of its imma — ^a put of the 
teriality. To this, precision was given by the *^^*°**y- 
assertion that it had not only an affinity with, but even is 
a part of God. Whatever were the views entertained ol 
the nature and attributes of the Supreme Being, they 
directly influenced the conclusions arrived at respecting 
the nature of the soul. 

Greek philosophy, in its highest state of development, 
regarded the soul as something more than the sum of the 
moments of thinking. It held it to be a portion of the 
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Deity himself. Hub dootrine is the neoessary corollary of 
Pantiieism. It oontemplated a past eternity, a fatiira 
immortality. It enterea on such inquiries as whether the 
nnmher of souls in the uniyerse is constant. As upon 
the foregoing point, so upon this: there was a complete 
analogy beween the decision arrived at in Grecian and 
that in Indian philosophy. Thus the latter says, '' I am 
myself an irradiated manifestation of the supreme Brahm.** 
*' Never was there a time in which I was not, nor thou, 
nor these princes of the people, and never shall I not be ; 
henceforth we all are." Viewing the soul as merely a 
spectator and straneer in this world, they regarded it as 
occupying itself ra&er in contemplation than in action, 
asserting that in its origin it is an immediate emanation 
from the Divinity — not a modification nor a transformi^ 
tion of the Supreme, but a portion of him ; *^ its relation is 
not that of a servant to his master, but of a part to the 
whole." It is like a spark separated from a flame; it 
migrates from body to body, sometimes found in the 
hi^er, then in the lower, and again in the higher tribes 
of life, occupying first one, then another body, as circum- 
iti immorui- ^^^^^^ demand. And, as a drop of water 
uyandflnAi pursucs a dcvious Career in the cloud, in the 
aiMorptiaiL jfi^ Jn the river, a part of a plant, or a part of 
an animal, but sooner or later inevitably finds its way 
back to the sea from which it came, so the soul, however 
various its fortunes may have been, sinks back at last into 
the divinity from which it emanated. 

Both Greeks and Hindus turned their attention to the 
delusive phenomena of the world. Among the latter many 
figuratively supposed that what we call visible nature is a 
mere illusion befaUing the soul, beonuse of its temporary 
separation from God. In the Buddhist philosophy the 
world is thus held to be a creature of the imagination. 
But among some in those ancient, as amon^ others in more 
modem times, it was looked upon as having a more sub- 
stantial condition, and the soul as a passive mirror in 
which things reflected themselves, or perhaps it might, to 
some extent, be the partial creator of its own forms. How- 
ever that may be, its final destiny is a perfect repose after 
its absorption in the Suprema 
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On this third topic of anoient philoeophy an illnstratioii 
may not be without nee. As a bubble floats lunetratfcmoi 
upon the sea, and, by reason of its form, reflects t>^ nattm or 
wnaterer objects may be present, whether the *^**^ 
douds in the sky, or the stationary and moving things on 
the shore, nay, even to a certain extent depicts the sea 
itself on which it floats, and from which it arose, offering 
these yarious forms not only in shapes resembling the 
truth in the proper order of light and shade, the proper 
perspective, the proper colours, but, in addition thereto, 
tincturing them all with a play of hues arising from itself^ 
so it is with the soul. From a boundless and unfathom- 
able sea the bubble arose. It does not in any respect differ 
in nature from its source. From water it came, and mere 
water it ever is. It gathers its qualities, so far as external 
things are concerned, only from its form, and from the 
environment in which it is placed. As the circumstances 
to which it is exposed var^, it floats here and there, 
merging into other bubbles it meets, and emerging from 
the collected foam again. In such migrations it is now 
larger, now smaller; at one moment passing into new 
shapes, at another lost in a coalescence with those around 
it. But whatever these its migrations, these its vicissitudes, 
there awaits it an inevitable destiny, an absorption, a re- 
incorporation with the ocean. In that final moment, what 
is it that is lost? what is it that has come to an end? 
Not the essential substance, for water it was before it was 
developed, water it was during its existence, and water it 
still remains, ready to be re-expanded. 

Nor does the resemblance fail when we consider the 
general functions discharged while the bubble maintained 
its form. In it were depicted in their true shapes and 
relative magnitudes surrounding things. It hence had a 
relation to Space. And, if it was in motion, it reflected in 
succession the diverse objects as they passed by. Through 
such successive representations it maintained a relation to 
Time. Moreover, it imparted to the images it thus pro- 
duced a coloration of its own, and in all this was an 
emblem of the Soul. For Space and Time are the outward 
conditions with which it is concerned, and it adds thereto 
abstniot ideas, the product of its own nature. 
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But when the bubble bnista there is an end of all these 
relations. No longer is there any reflection of external 
forms, no longer any motion, no longer any innate 
qualities to add. In one respect the babble is annihilated, 
itiooDtiiraed ^ another it still exists. It has returned to 
ttdatenoe— m that infinite expanse in comparison with which 
^^'^ it is altogether insignificant and imperceptible. 
Transitory, and yet eternal : transitory, since all its rela- 
tions of a special and individual kind have come to an 
end ; eternal in a double sense — ^the sense of Flatonism — 
since it was connected with a past of which there was no 
beginning, and continues in a future to which there is no 
end. 

(4.) Of the possibility of a criterion of truth. An 
absolute criterion of truth must at once accredit 
^{^^*of itself, as well as other things. At a y^ry early 
^^b|-^iieiMe- period in philosophy the senses were detected as 
being altogether untrustworthy. On numberless 
occasions, instCMad of accrediting, they discredit themselves. 
A stick, having a spark of fire at one end, gives rise to the 
appearance of a circle of light when it is turned round 
quickly. The rainbow seems to be an actually existing 
arch until the delusion is detected by our going to the 
place over which it seems to rest. Nor is it alone as 
respects things for which there is an exterior basis or 
foundation, such as the spark of fire in one of these cases, 
and the drops of water in the other. Each of our organs 
of sense can palm off delusions of the most purely fictitious 
kind. The eye may present apparitions as distinct as the 
realities among which they place themselves ; the ear may 
annoy us with the continual repetition of a murmuring 
sound, or parts of a musical strain, or articulate voices, 
though we well know that it is all a delusion ; and in like 
manner, in their proper way, in times of health, and 
especially in those of sickness, will the other senses of 
taste, and touch, and smell practise upon us their 
deceptions. 

Inis being the case, how shall we know that any infor- 
mation derived from such un£Edthfal sources is trae? 
Pythagoras rendered a great service in telling us to 
remember that we have within ourselves a means of 
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ieteoting fallacy and demonBtratinK truth. What is it that 
assnres us of the unreality of the fiery circle, the rainbow, 
the spectre, the voices, the crawling of insects upon the 
skin ? Is it not reason? To reason may we not then trust? 
With such facts before us, what a crowd of inquiries at 
once presses upon our attention — inquiries which even in 
modem times have occupied the thoughts of the greatest 
metajph^sicians. Shall we begin our studies by xjiMOBhaiaiam 
examining sensations or by examining ideas ? |^*><^ 
8hall we say with Descartes that all clear ideas *^i^°'''°*' 
are true? Shall we inquire with Spinoza whether we 
have any ideas independent of experience ? With Hobbes, 
shall we say that all our thoughts are begotten by and are 
the representatives of objects exterior to us ; that our con- 
ceptions arise in material motions pressing on our organs, 
producing motion in them, and so affecting the mind ; that 
our sensations do not correspond with outward qualities ; 
that sound and noise belong to the bell and the air, and not 
to the mind, and, like colour, are only agitations occasioned 
by the object in the brain ; that imagination is a concep- 
tion gradually dying away after the act of sense, and is 
nothmg more than a decaying sensation ; that memory is 
the vestige of former impressions, enduring for a time ; 
that forgetfnlness is the obliteration of such vestiges; 
that the succession of thought is not indifferent, at ran<£)m, 
or voluntary, but that thought follows thought in a de- 
terminate and predestined sequence: that whatever we 
imagine is finite, and hence we cannot conceive of the 
infinite, nor think of anything not subject to sense? 
Shall we say with Locke that there are two sources of our 
ideas, sensation and reflection ; that the mind cannot know 
things directly, but only through ideas ? Shall we suggest 
with Leibnitz that roflection is nothing moro than atten- 
tion to what is passing in the mind, and that between the 
mind «nd the body there is a sympathetic synchronism ? 
With Berkeley shall we assert that there is no other 
reason for inferring the existence of matter itself than the 
necessity of having some synthesis for its attributes ; that 
the objects of knowledge aro ideas and nothing else ; and 
that the mind is active in sensation ? Shall we listen to 
the demonstration of Himie, that, if matter be an unreal 
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fiction, the mind is not Iobb bo, ednoe it is no more than a 
succession of impressions and ideas ; that onr belief in 
causation is only the consequence of habit ; and that we 
have better nroof that night is the cause of day, than of 
thousands oi other cases in which we persuade ourselves 
that we know the right relation of cause and effect ; that 
from habit alone we belieye the ixiture will resemble the 
past? Shall we infer with Gondillac that memory is only 
transformed sensation, and comparison double attention ; 
that every idea for which we cannot find an exterior object 
is destitute of significance ; that our innate ideas come by 
deyelopment, and that reasoning and running are learned 
together. With Kant shall we conclude that there is but 
one source of knowledge, the union of the object and the 
subject — ^but two elements thereof, space and time ; and 
that ihey are forms of sensibility, space being a form of 
internal sensibility, and time both of internal and ex- 
ternal, but neither of them having any objectiye reality ; 
and that the world is not known to us as it is, but only 
as it appears? 

I admit the truth of the remark of Posidonius that a 
man might as well be content to die as to cease philo- 
sophizing ; for, if there are contradictions in philosophy, 
there are quite as mauy in life. In the light of this 
remark, I i^all therefore not hesitate to offer a fewsugges- 
Remarks on tious respecting the criterion of human know- 
tiw criterion, ledgc, uudiscouraged by the fact that so many of 
the ablest men have turned their attention to it. In this 
there might seem to be presumption, were it not that the 
advance of the sciences, and especially of human physiology 
has brought us to a more elevated point of view, and 
enabled us to see the state of things much more distinctly 
than was possible for our predecessors. 

I think that the inability of ancient philosophers to 
furnish a true solution of this problem was 
^outoo of altogether owine to the imperfect, and, indeed, 
tofirfd phiio- erroneous idea they had of the position of man. 
**^* They gave too mudi weight to ms personal indi- 

viduality. In the mature period of his life they re^rded 
him as isolated, independent, and complete in himsel£ 
They forgot that this is only a momentary phase in his 
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exiHtenoe, which, Gommendng from small beginnings, ex« 
hibits a continuous expansion or progress. From a single 
cell, scarcely more than a step above the inorganic state, 
not differing, as we may infer both from the appearance it 
offers and the forms through which it runs in the earlier 
stages of life, from the ceU out of which any other animal 
or plant, even the humblest, is derived, a passage is made 
through form after form in a manner absolutely depending 
upon surrounding physical conditions. The history is 
very long, and the forms are very numerous, ^^_^ 
between the first appearance of the primitive v^^^Lt^ 
trace and the hoary aspect of seventy years. It JJ^2^°^ ■• 
is not correct to take one moment in this long 
procession and make it a representative of the whole. It 
is not correct to say, even if the body of the mature man 
undergoes unceasing changes to an extent implying the 
reception, incorporation, and dismissal of nearly a ton and 
a hadf of material in the course of a year, that in this flux 
of matter there is not only a permanence of form, but, 
what is of infinitely more importance, an unchangeable- 
ness in his intellectual powers. It is not correct to say 
this ; indeed, it is wholly untrue. The intellectual princi- 
ple passes forward in a career as clearly marked as that 
in which the body runs. Even if we overlook the time 
antecedent to birth, how complete is the imbecility of his 
early days 1 The light shines upon his eyes, he sees not ; 
sounds fall upon his ear, > he hears not. From these low 
beginnings we might describe the successive re- j^ ^^^^ 
enforcements through infancy, childhood, and cycle most te 
youth to maturity. And what is the result to *°^''*^ 
which all this carries us? Is it not that, in the philo- 
sophical contemplation of man, we are constrained to 
reject the idea of personality, of individuality, and to adopt 
that of a cycle of progress ; to abandon all contemplation 
of his mere substantial form, and consider his abstract 
relation? All organic forms, if compared together and 
examined from one common point of view, are found to be 
constructed upon an identical scheme. It is as in some 
mathematical expression containing constants and varia- 
bles ; the actual result changes accordingly as we assign 
successively different values to the variables, yet in those 
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different lesnlts, no matter how numerous they may be, 
the original formula always exists. From such a nniyersal 
oonoeption of the condition and career of man, we rise at 
once to the apprehension of his relations to others like 
himself— that is to say, his relations as a member of 
society. We perceive, in this light, that society mnst run 
a course the counterpart of that we have traced for the 
individual, and that the appearance of isolation presented 
by the individual is altoKetner illusory. Each individual 
jDd Alio Ut '^'^^^ drew his ufe from another, and to another 
raoe omixMz- jtsoi he gives rise, losing, in point of fact, his 
'"^ aspect of individuality Tmen these his race con- 

nexions are considered. One epoch in life is not all life. 
The mature individual cannot be disentangled firom the 
multitudinous forms through which he has passed ; and, 
considering the nature of his primitive conception and the 
issue of his reproduction, man cannot be separated from 
his race. 

By the aid of these views of the nature and relationship 
of man, we can come to a decision respecting his possession 
of a criterion of truth. In the earliest moments of his 
existence he can neither feel nor think, and the universe 
is to him as though it did not exist. Considering the 
progress of his sensational powers— his sight, hearing, 
touch, etc. — these, as his cycle advances to its maximum, 
become, by nature or by education, more and more perfect ; 
but never, at the best, as the ancient philosophers well 
knew, are they trustworthy. And so of his intellectual 
powers. They, too, begin in feebleness and gradually 
expand. The mind alone is no more to be relied on than the 
organs of sense alone. If any doubt existed on this point, 
the study of the phenomena of dreaming is sufficient to 
remove it, for dreaming manifests to us how wavering and 
unsteady is the mind in its operations when it is detached 
from the solid support of the organs of sense. How true 
is the remark of rhilo the Jew, that the mind is like the 
eye; for, though it may see all other objects, it cannot 
see itself, and therefore cannot judge of itself. And thus 
we may conclude that neither are the senses to be trusted 
alone, nor is the mind to be trusted alone. In the conjoint 
action of the two, by reason of the mutual chedka 
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establiBhed, a far higher degree of certainty ia attained to, 
yet even in this, the ntmost Tonchaafed to the indiyidnal, 
there is not, as both Greeks and Indians ascertained, an 
absolute soreness. It was the knowledge of this which 
extorted from them so many melancholy complaints, which 
threw them into an intellectnal despair, and made thm, 
by applying the sad determination to Vrhich they had 
come to the conrse of their daily life, sink down into 
indifference and infidelity. 

But yet there is something more in reserve for man. 
Let him cast off the dog of individuality, and remember 
that he has race connexions — connexions which, in this 
matter of a criterion of troth, indefinitely increase his 
ohanoes of certainty, If he looks with contempt on the 
opinions of his childhood, with little consideration on 
those of his youth, with distrust on those of his manhood, 
what will he say about the opinions of his race ? Do not 
such considerations teach us that, through all these succes- 
sive conditions, the criterion of truth is ever advancing in 
precision and power, and that its maximum is found in the 
unanimous opinion of the whole human race? 

Upon these principles I believe that, though we have 
not philosophically s^king, any absolute cri- TiioaghiiD 
terion of truth, we rise by degrees to higher •ijjau^ri- 
and higher certainties along an ascending scale iTpntttkai^ 
which becomes more and more exact. I think <»• *«• 
that metaphysical writers who have treated of this point 
have been led into error from an imperfect conception of 
the trae position of man ; they have umited their ULOughts 
to a single epoch of his course, and have not taken an 
enlarged and philosophicjd view. In thus declining the 
Oriental doctrine that the individual is the centre firom 
which the universe should be regarded, and transferring 
our stand-point to a more comprehensive and solid founda- 
tion, we imitate, in metaphysics, the course of astronomy 
when it substituted the heliocentrie for the geocentric 
point of view, and the change promises to to equally 
£artile in sure results. If it were worth while, we might 
proceed to enforce this doctrine by an appeal to the ex- 
perience of ordinary life. How often, when we distrust 
our own judgment, do we seek support in the advice of a 
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friend. How strong is oor persaasion that we are in the 
light when pnblio opinion is with ns. For this even tho 
Chnrch has not disdained to call together Councils, aiming 
thereby at a snrer means of arriving at the truth. The 
Council is more trustworthy than an individual, whoever he 
may be. The probabilities increase with the number of 
Tiw maad- Consenting intellects, and hence I come to the 
^^ ^ conclusion that in the unanimous consent of the 
the hamaiT entire human race lies the human criterion of 
race. truth — a criterion, in its turn, capable of in- 

creased precision with the di£Fasion of enlightenment and 
knowledge. For this reason, I do not look upon the 
prospects of humanity in so cheerless a light as they did 
of old. On the contrary, ever thing seems full of hope. 
Good auguries may be drawn for philosophy from tiie 
great mechanical and material inventions which multiply 
the means of intercommunication, and, it may be said, 
annihilate terrestrial distances. In the intellectual col- 
lisions that must ensue, in the melting down of opinions, 
in the examinations and analyses of nations, truth will 
come forth. Whatever cannot stand that ordeal must 
submit to its fate. Lies and imposture, no matter how 
powerfully sustained, must prepare to depart. In that 
supreme tribunal man may place implicit confidence. 
Even though, phUosophically, it is far from absolute, it 
is the highest criterion vouchsafed to him, and from its 
decision he has no appeal. 

In delivering thus emphatically my own views on this 
profound topic perhaps I do wrong. It is becoming to 
speak with numility on that which has been glorified bv 
the great writers of Greece, of India, of Alexandria, and, 
in later times, of Europe. 

In conclusion, I would remark that the view here 
presented of the results of Greek philosophy is that which 
offers itself to me after a long and careful study of the 
Complete an- subjcct. It is, however, the affirmative, not 
aiog>' between the negative result; for we must not forget 
Sdfim pro- *^** if» o^ *^® o^® hand, the pantheistic 
&e8s^ doctrines of the Nature of God, Universal Ani«> 

thought mation, the theory of Emanation, Transmuta* 
tion, Absorption, Transmigration, etc., were adopted, od 
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the other there was by no means an insignificant tendency 
to atheism and ntter infidelity. Even of this neeative 
state a corresponding condition oocorred in the Bnddhism 
of India, of which I have previously spoken ; and, indeed, 
so complete is the parallel between the course of mental 
evolntion in Asia and Europe, that it is difficult to desig* 
nate a matter of minor detail in the philosophy of the one 
which cannot be pointed out in that of the other. It was 
not without reason, therefore, that the Alexandrian nhi- 
losophers, who were profoundly initiated in the detail of 
both systems, came to the conclusion that such surprising 
ooincidenoes could only be accounted for upon the admis- 
sion that there had been an ancient revelation, the vestiges 
of which had descended to their time. In this, however, 
they judged erroneously ; the true explanation consisting in 
the fact that the process of development of the intellect of 
man, and the final results to which he arrives in examining 
similar problems, are in all countries the same. 

It does not £stll within m^ plan to trace the application 
of these philosophical principles to practice in daily life, 
yet the subject is of such boundless interest that perhaps 
the reader will excuse a single paragraph. It may seem 
to superficial observation uiat, whatever might be the 
doctrinal resemblances of these philosophies, their applica- 
tion was very difierent. In a seneral way, it 
may be asserted that the same doctrines which practical 
in India led to the inculcation of indifference •pp"?^ 
and quietism, led to Stoic activity m Greece and 
Italy. If the occasion permitted, I could, nevertheless, 
demonstrate in this apparent divergence an actual coin- 
cidence ; for the mode of life of man is chiefly determined 
by geographical conditions, his instinctive disposition to 
activity increasing with the latitude in which he lives. 
Under the equinoctial line he has no disposition for exer- 
tion, his physiological relations with the climate malriTig 
quietism most agreeable to him. The philosophical formula 
which, in the hot plains of India, finds its issue in a life 
of tranquillity and repose, will be interpreted in the more 
bracing air of Europe by a life of activity. Thus, in later 
ages, the monk of Africa, willingly persuading himself 
that any intervention to improve Nature is a revolt 
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agaixmt the proTidenoe of Gk)d, spent his worthless life in 
weaving basKets and mats, or in solitary meditation in the 
oaves of the desert of Thebais ; bat the monk of Enrope 
encountered the labours of a^cnlture and sooial activi^, 
and thereby aided, in no insignificant manner, in the 
civilization of England, France, and Germany. These 
thin^ duly considered, lead to the condnsion that human 
life, in its diversities, is dependent upon fud determined 
by primary conditioDS in all countries and climates 
essentially the sama 
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Fbom the ezpoBition of the intellecttial progress of Greeoe 
given in the preceding pag«8, we now turn, Traogittoii 
agreeably to the plan laid down, to an examina- from Greece 
^aa of that of all Europe. The movement in ^^^""'^ 
that single nation is typical of the movement of the entire 
continent. 

The first European intellectual age---that of Credulity — 
has already, in part, been considered in Chapter II., more 
especially so fur as Greece is concerned. I pro- Europeen age 
pose now, after some necessary remarks in ^^^^^^j. 
condusion of that topic, to enter on the description of the 
second European age — ^that of Inquiry. 

For these remarks, what has already been said of Greeoe 
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piepares the way. Mediterranean Europe was philosoplii* 
oalfj and socially in advance of the central and northern 
ooontries. The wave of civilization passed from the sonth 
to the north; in truth, it has hardly yet reached its 
extreme limit. The adventorons emigrants who in remote 
times had come from Asia left to the successive generations 
of their descendants a legacy of hardship. In the struggle 
for life, all memory of an Oriental parentage was lost; 
knowledge died away; religious ideas became debased; 
and the diverse populations sank into the same intellectual 
condition that they would have presented had they been 
prm)er autochthons of the soil. 

The religion of the barbarian Europeans was in many 
respects like that of the American Indiuis. Thev recog- 
nized a Great Spirit — ommiscient, omnipotent, omnipresent. 
BeUgfon of the In the earliest times they made no representation 
oidEaropeaiu. of him Under the human form, nor had they 
temples; but they propitated him by sacrifices, offering 
animals, as the horse, and even men, upon rude altars. 
Though it was believed that this Great Spirit mi^ht some- 
times be heard in the sounds of the forests at night, yet, 
for the most part, he was too far removed from human 
supplication, and hence arose, from the mere sorcerous 
ideas of a terrified fancy, as has been the case in so many 
other countries, star worship — the second stage of compara- 
tive theology. The gloom and shade of dense forests, a 
solitude that offers an air of sanctity, and seems a fitting 
resort for mysterious spirits, suggested the establishment 
of saored groves and holy trees. Imoughout Europe there 
was a confused idea that the soul exists after the death of 
the body ; as to its particular state there was a diversity 
of belief. As among other people, also, the offices of 
religion were not only directed to the present benefit of 
individuals, but also to the discovery of future events by 
various processes of divination and augury practised among 
the priests. 

Although the priests had thus charge of the religions 
rheir priest- rites, tncy do not seem to have been organized in 
^"^ such a maimer as to be able to act with unanimity 

or to pursue a steady system of policy. A class of female 
religious officials — prophetesses— joined in the ceremoniaU 
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These holy women, who were held in very gieftt esteem, 
prepared the way for the reception of liariolatry . Instead 
of temples — ^rook-altars, cnimleohs, and other mstio 
stmotnres were used among the Celtic nations by tiie 
Dmids, who were at the same time priests, maeicians, and 
medidne-men. Their religions doctrines, whion recall in 
many particulars those of the Big-Veda, were perpetuated 
from generation to generation b^ the aid of songs. 

The essential features of this system were its purely 
local form and its want of a well-organized hierarchy. 
Even the Celts offer no exception, though they had a 
subordination from the Arch-Druid downward. This was 
the reason of the weakness of the old faith and eventually 
the cause of its fall. When the German nations migrated 
to the south in their warlike expeditions, they left l^hind 
them their consecrated groves and sacred oaks, hallowed by 
immemorial ages. These objects the devotee and oi^eeii or 
oould not carry with him, and no equivalent sub- "towthm. 
stitute could be obtained for them. In the civilized countries 
to which they came they met with a very different state of 
things ; a priesthood thoroughly organized and modelled 
according to the ancient ]£)man political system; its 
objects of reverence tied to no particular locality; its 
institutions capable of universal action ; its sacred writings 
easy of transportation anywhere ; its emblems moveable to 
all countries--the cross on the standards of its armies, the 
crucifix on the bosom of its saints. In the midst of the 
noble architecture of Italy and the splendid remains of 
those Romans who had once given laws to the world, in the 
midst of a worship distinguished by the magnificence of its 
ceremonial and the solemnity of its mysteries, , -^^ - 
they found a people whose faith taueht them to ro^^ST 
regard the present life as offering only a transi- ^**{^ 
tory occupation, and not for a moment to be ^^^ 
weighed against the eternal existence hereafter— an exist- 
ence very different from that of the base transmigration 
of Druidism or the Drunken Paradise of Woden, where the 
brave solace themselves with mead from cups made of the 
skulls of their enemies killed in their days upon earth. 

The European age of inquiry is therefore essentially 
connected with Roman afiairs. It is distinguished by the 
1,-16 
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religioiis direction it took. In place of the dogmas of 

riyal philosophical scho<MS, we have now to deal 

|S£2u£^ with tne tenets of conflicting sects. The whole 

gnrtothto history of those nnhappy times displays the 

^'^'^ ^ organizing and practical spirit Gharacteristic of 
Borne. Greek democracy, tending to the decomposition of 
things, led to the Sophists and Sceptics. Boman imperialism, 
ever oonHtmctive, songht to bring unity out of discords, 
and draw the line between orthodoxy and heresy by the 
authority of councils like that of Nicea. Following the 
ideas of St. Augustine in his work, " The City of God," I 
adopt, as the most convenient termination of this age, the 
sack of Bome by Alaric. This makes it overlap the age 
of Faith, which had, as its unmistakable beginning, the 
foundation of Constantinople. 

Greek intellectual life displays all its phases completely, 
but not so was it with that of the Romans, who came to an 
untimely end. They were men of violence, who disappeared 
in consequence of l^eir own conquests and crimes. The 
consumption of them by war bore, however, an insignifi- 
cant proportion to tnat fatal diminution, that mortal 
adulteration occasioned by their merging in the vast mass 
of humanity with which they came in contact. 

I approach the consideration of Boman affairs, which is 
thus the next portion of my task, with no little diffidence. 
It is hard to rise to a point of view sufficiently elevated 
and clear, where the extent of dominion is so great 
geographically, and the reasons of policy are obscured by 
ereatdiffi. ^^ dimness and clouds of so many centuries. 
coitT of treat- Living in a social state the origin of which is in 
^ the events now to be examined, our mental vision 

can hardly free itself from the illusions of historical per- 
spective, or bring things into their just profK>rtion8 and 
position. Of a thousand acts, all of surpassing interest 
and importance, how shall we identify the master ones ? 
how shall we discern with correctness the true relation of 
the parts of this wonderful phenomenon of empire, the 
vanishing events of which glide like dissolving views into 
each other ? Warned by i£e example of those who have 
permitted the shadows of their own imagination to &11 
npon the scene, and have mistaken them for a part of it, I 
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ahall endeavour to apply the test of common sense to the 
facts of whidi it will be necessary to treat ; and, believing 
that man has ever been the same in his modes of thought 
and motives of action, I shall judge of past occurrences in 
the same way as of those of our own times. 

In its entire form the Roman power consists of two 
theocracies, with a military domination intercalated. 
The first of these theocracies corresponds to Triple form of 
the fabulous period of the kings ; the militarv R<w»npow«. 
domination to the time of the republic and earlier Caesars ; 
the second theocracy to that of the Christian emperors 
and the Popes. 

The first theocracy is so enveloped in legends and 
fictions that it is impossible to ^ve a satisfactory account 
of it. The biographies of the kings offer such undeniable 
evidence of being mere romances, that, since the time of 
Niebuhr, they have been received by historians in that 
light. But during the reigns of the pagan Th«iiF^4h^ 
emperors it was not safe in Bome to insinuate cncy and 
publicly any disbelief in such honoured legends J^Jf*^ 
as those of the wolf that suckled the found- "**** 
lings; the ascent of Bomulus into heaven; the nymph 
Egeria ; the duel of the Horatii and Curiatii ; the leaping 
of Curtius into the gulf on his horse ; the cutting of a flint 
with a razor by Tarquin ; the Sibyl and her books. The 
modem historian has, therefore, only very little reliable 
material. He may admit that the Bomans and Sabines 
coalesced ; that they conquered the Albans and Latins ; 
that thousands of the latter were transplanted to Mount 
Aventine and made plebeians ; these movements being the 
origin of the castes which long afflicted Bome, Early Boua 
the vanquished people constituting a subor- >»*»to»7- 
dinate class; that at fijrst the chief occupation was 
agriculture, the nature of which is not only to accustom 
men to the gradations of rank, such as the proprietor of 
the land, uie overseer, the labourer, but also to the 
cultivation of religious sentiment, and even the cherish- 
ing of superstition ; that, besides the more honourable 
occupations in which the rising state was engaged, she 
had, from the beginning, indulg^ in aggressive war, and 
was therefore perpetually liable to reprisal — one of her 
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fint acts wM the founding of the town of Ostia, at the 
month of the Tiber, on aoooont of piracy ; that, through 
some conspiracy in the army, indicated in the legend of 
Lnoretia, since armies have often been known to do snch 
thin^, tiiie kings were expelled, and a military domination 
fancifiilly called a repubUc, bnt consisting of a league of 
some powerful families, arose. 

Throughout the regal times, and far into the republican, 
the chief domestic incidents turn on the strife of the upper 
oaste or patricians with the lower or plebeians, mani- 
festing itself by the latter asserting their right to a share 
in the lands conquered by their v^our ; by the extortion 
of the Valerian law ; by the admission of the Latins and 
Hemicans to conditions of equality ; by the transference of 
the election of tribunes from the centuries to the tribes ; by 
the repeal of the law prohibiting the marriage of plebeians 
with patricians and by the eventual concession to me former 
of the offices of consul, dictator, censor, and praetor. 

In these domestic disputes we see the origin of the 
TiMdomMtte ^iii^i^ necessity for war. The high caste is 
DMBMityfor steadily diminishing in number, the low caste 
*"***" ^*'' as steadily increasing. In imperious pride, the 
patrician fills his private jail with debtors and delin- 
quents; he usurps the lands that have been conquered. 
L[isurrection is the inevitable consequence, foreign war 
the only relief. As the circle of operations extend, both 
parties see their interest in a cordial coalescence on equal 
terms, and jointly tyrannize exteriorly. 

The geographical dominion of Bome was extended at 
first wiui infinite difficulty. Up to l^e time of the capture 
of the city by the Gauls a doubtful existence was main- 
tained in perpetual struggles with the adjacent towns 
and chieftains. There is reason to believe that in the 
very infancy of the republic, in the contest that ensued 
upon the expulsion of the kings, the city was taken by 
Porsenna. I'he direction in which her influence first 
oradiua 9^^^^^ ^^ toward the south of the peninsula. 
wTMd <^ Tarentum, one of the southern states, brought 
flacooe totiM over to its assistance Pyrrhus the Epirot. He 
■«>*>»• did little in the way of assisting his allies — 

he only saw Bome from the Acropolis of l^neste; but 
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from him the Bomans learned the art of fortifying oamps, 
and oanght the idea of invading Sicily. Here the rising 
republic came in contact with the Garthaginiana, and in 
the conflict that ensned discovered the military value 
of Spain and Ganl, from which the Carthaginians drew 
an immense supply of mercenaries and munitions of war. 
The advance to greatness which Kome now made was 
prodigious. She saw that everything turned lumMboUdt 
on the possession of the sea, and with admir- • ^^j» 
able energy built a navy. In this her expectations were 
more than realized. The assertion is quite true that she 
spent more time in acquiring a little earth in Italy than 
was necessary for subduing the world after she had once 
obtained possession of the Mediterranean. From the expe- 
rience of Agathocles she learned that the true method of 
controlling Carthaee was by invading Africa. aodinTadea 
The- principles invcuved in the contest, and the ^'^^*** 
position of Rome at its close, are shown by the terms of 
the treaty of the first Punic War — that Carthage should 
evacuate every island in the Mediterranean, and B„oH.oftiM 
pay a war-fine of six hundred thousand pounds, fint Ponio 
In her devotion to the acquisition of wealth ^"' 
Carthage had become very rich ; she had reached a high 
state of cultivation of art ; yet her prosperity, or rather 
the mode by which she had attained it, had greatly 
weakened her, as also had the political anomaly under 
which she was living, for it is an anomaly that an Asiatic 
people should place itself under democratic forms. Her 
condition in this respect was evidently the consequence of 
her original suborcQnate position as a Tyrian trading 
station, her rich men having long been habituated to look 
to the mother dty for distinction. As in other com- 
mercial states, her citizens became soldiers with reluct- 
ance, and hence she had often to rely on mercenary troops. 
From her the Bomans received lessons of the utmost 
importance. She confirmed them in the estimate they 
had formed of the value of naval power; taught them 
how to build ships properly and handle them; how to 
make military roads, lue tribes of Northern Italy were 
hardly included in the circle of Roman dominion when a 
fleet was built in the Adriatic, and, under the pretence ol 
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putting down piracy, the sea power of the Illyrians was 
extinguished. From time immemorial the Mediterranean 
had been infested with pirates; man-stealing had been 
a profitable oocnpation, great gains being realized by 
rafisoms of captives, or by selling them at Delos or other 
slave-markets. At this time it was clear that the final 
mastery of the Mediterranean tnmed on the possession of 
Spain, the great silver-producing country. The rivalry 
for Spain occasioned the second Pnnic War. It is need- 
BMoiteof thA 1®^ ^ repeat the well-known story of Hanni- 
■eoond Punic bal, how he brought Bomo to the brink of ruin. 
Wur. rj^y^^ relations she maintained with snnonnding 

communities had been such that she could not trust to 
them. Her enemy found allies in many of the Greek 
towns in the south of Italy. It is enough for us to look 
at the result of that conflict in the treaty that closed it. 
Carthage had to eive up all her ships of war except ten 
triremes, to bind herself to enter into no war without the 
consent of the Boman people, and to pay a war-fine of two 
millions of pounds. Borne now entered, on the great 
scale, on the policy of disorganizing states for the purpose 
of weakening them. Under pretext of an invitation 
from the Auienians to protect them from the King of 
Rome invade* Maccdou, the ambitious republic secured a foot- 
Qreeoe. jj^g jj^ Qreecc, the principle developed in the 

invasion of Africa of making war maintain war being 
again resorted to. There may have been truth in the 
Boman accusation that the intrigues of Hannibal with 
Antiochus, king of Syria, occasioned the conflict between 
Borne and that monarch. Its issue was a prodigious event 
in the material aggrandizement of Borne — it was the 
cession of all his possessions in Europe and those of Asia 
andoom Is ^^^^ ^^ Mouut TauTus, with a war-fiuc of 
the o»Kiou of three millions of pounds. Already were seen 
ropean pro. *^® effccts of the Wealth that was pouring into 
rinoesof An- Italy in the embezzlement of the public money 
tiochuB. Y)j the Scipios. The resistance of Perses, king 
of Maoedon, could not restore independence to Greece; 
Revolt of Per- it ended in the annexation of that country, 
"^ Epirus and Illyricum. The results of this war 

were to the last degree pernicious to the victors and the 
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vanqniBhed ; the moral greatness of the former is truly 
affirmed to have disapp^ured, and the social ruin of the 
latter ¥ras so complete that for long marriage was re- 
placed hj concubinage. The policy and practices of 
Borne now literally became infernal ; she forced a quarrel 
upon her old antagonist Carthage, and the third Punic 
War resulted in the utter destruction of that city. 
Simultaneously her oppressions in Greece D^^^^iftii 
provoked revolt, which was ended by the sack Mdai diten 
and burning of Corinth, Thebes, Chalcis, and **° "^•• 
the transference of the plundered statues, paintings, and 
works of art to Italy. There was nothing now in the 
way of the conquest of Spain except the valour of its 
inhabitants. After the assassination of Yiriatus, pro- 
cured by the Consul Caepio, and the horrible 
siege of Numantia, that country was annexed oreeoeimd 
as a province. Next we see the gigantic re- ^J***" ^ 
public extending itself over the richest parts of 
Asia Minor, through the insane bequest of Attains, king 
of Pergamus. The wealth of Africa, Spain, Qreece, and 
Asia, was now concentrating in Italy, and the capital was 
becoming absolutely demoralized. In vain the Gracchi 
attempted to apply a remedy. The Boman aristocracy 
was intoxicated, insatiate, irresistible. The sdmreor 
middle class was gone ; there was nothing but ^** ^*»o'- 
profligate nobles and a diabolical populace. In the midst 
of inconceivable corruption, the Jugurthine War served 
only to postpone for a moment an explosion which was 
inevitable. The Servile rebellion in Sicily broke out ; it 
was closed by the extermination of a million of jj^ g^^^ 
those unhappy wretches : vast numbers of them am Sodai 
were exposed, for the popular amusement, to "^^^ 
the wild beasts in the arena. It was followed closely by 
the revolt of the Italian allies, known as the Social War — 
this ending, after the destruction of half a million of men, 
with a better result, in the extortion of the freedom of 
the city by several of the revolting states. Doubtless it 
was the intrigues connected with these transactions that 
brought the &mbri and Teutons into Italy, and furnished 
an opening for the rivalries of Marius and Sylla, who, in 
turn, filled Bome with slaughter. The same spirit broke 
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oat under the gladiator Spartacns : it was only oheoked 
for a time by resorting to the moet awful atrooities, snch 
as the cmoifixion of prisoners, to appear nnder another 
form in the oonspiraoy of Catiline. And now it was 
plain that the oontest for supreme power lay between a 
endnai ooo- ^^^ leading men. It fonna an issue in the first 
v«iB»nor triumvirate — a union of Pompej, Crassus, and 
^'^^' Caesar, who usurped the whole power of the 

senate and people, and bound themselves by oath to 
permit nothmg to be done without their unanimous 
oonsent. Affairs then passed through their inevitable* 

^ ^1,^ oourse. The death of Crassus and the battle 

■laitar of the of Pharsalia left Ciesar the master of the world. 
^^'^ At this moment nothing could have prevented 

the inevitable result. The dagger of Brutus merely 
removed a man, but it left the ^ust. The battle of 
Actium reaffirmed the destinv of Borne, and the death of 
the republic was illustrated by the annexation of Egypt. 
The drde of conquest around the Meditenaneon was 
complete ; the function of the republic was discharged : it 
did not pass away prematurely. 

From this statement of the geographical career of Borne, 
we may turn to reflect on the political principles which 
inspired her. From a remote antiquity wars had been 
^j^omiiw- engaged in for the purpose of obtaining a 
cMsity for supply of labour, the conqueror compelling l£ose 
■Uve-wan. ^]iom \^q }^g^ spared to cultivate his fields and 
serve him as slaves. Under a system of transitory military 
domination, it was more expedient to exhaust a people at 
once by the most unsparing plunder than to be content 
with a tribute periodically paid, but necessarily uncertain 
in the vicissitudes of years. These elementary principles 
of the policy of antiquity were included by the Bomans in 
their system with modifications and improvements. 

The republic, during its whole career, illustrates the 
observation that the system on which it was founded 
included no conception of the actual relations of man. 
It dealt with him as a thing, not as a being endowed 
with inalienable rights. Becognizing power as its only 
measure of value, it could never accept the principle of 
the equality of all men in the eye of the law. The sub* 
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jngation of Sioil j, Africa, Oreeoe, was quickly followed by 
the depopulation of those oountries, as livy, ,j^^^^,^ 
Plutarch, Strabo, and Poljbiua testify. Caa orm^riM^ 
there be a more fearful instance than the j^j^gy" 
conduct of Paulus iEmilius, who, at the con- ^""^^'^ 
quest of Epirus, murdered or carried into slavery 150,000 
persons? At the taking of Thebes whole familes were 
thus disposed of, and these not of the lower, but of the 
respectable kind, of whom it has been significantly said 
that they were transported into Italy to he melted down. 
In Italy itself the consumption of life was so great that 
there was no possibility of the slaves by birth meeting 
the requirement, and the supply of others by war became 
necessary. To these slaves the laws were atro- ^tioGitror 
mously unjust. Tacitus has recorded that on tbeBMnan 
the occasion of the murder of Pedanius, after "^^^^^^ 
a solemn debate in the senate, the particulars of which 
he famishes, the ancient laws were enforced, and four 
hundred slaves of the deceased were put to death, when it 
was obvious to every one that scarcely any of them had 
known of the crime. The horrible maxim that not only 
the slaves within a house in which a master was murdered, 
but even those within a circle supposed to be measured by 
the reach of his voice, should be put to death, shows us 
the small value of the life of these unfortunates, and the 
&dlity with which they could be replaced. Their vast 
numbers necessarily made every citizen a soldier; the 
culture of the land and the manufacturing processes, the 
pursuits of labour and industry, were assigned g^,^^ ^j^^^ 
to them with contempt. The relation of the of umBoiiuui 
slave in such a social system is significantly »^^«^y"'«»- 
shown by the &ct that the courts estimated the amount of 
any injury he had received by the damage his master had 
thereby sustained. To such a degree had this system 
been developed, that slave labour was actually cheaper 
than animal labour, and, as a consequence, much of the 
work that we perform by cattle was then done by men. 
The class of mdependent hirelings, which should have 
constituted the chief strength of the country, disappeared, 
labour itself becoming so ignoble that the poor dti^n could 
not be an artisan, but must remain a pauper — a sturdy 
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beggar, expecting from the state bread and amxuie- 
ments. The personal unoleannesss and shiftless condition 
of these lower classes were the true canses of the preva- 
lence of leprosy and other loathsome diseases. Attempts 
at sanitary improyement were repeatedly made, bnt they 
to imperfectly answered the pnrpose that epidemics, occur- 
ring from time to time, produced a dreadful mortality. 
Even under the Caasars, after all that had been done, there 
was no essential amendment. The assertion is true that 
the Old World never recovered from the great plague in 
the time of M. Antoninus, brought by the army fifom 
the Parthian War. In the reign of Titus ten thousand 
persons died in one day in Borne. 

The slave system bred that thorough contempt for trade 
which animated the Romans. They never grudged even 
the Carthaginians a market. It threw them into 
the occupation of the demagogue, making them spend 
their lives, when not engaged in war, in the in- 
trigues of political factions, the turbulence of public 
elections, the excitement of lawsuits. They were the 
first to discover that the privilege of interpreting laws is 
nearly equal to that of making them ; and to this has been 
rightly attributed their turn for jurisprudence, and the 
prosperity of advocates amon^ them. The disappearance 
of the hireling class was tke immediate cause of the 
downfall of the republic and the institution of the empire, 
for the aristocracy were lefb without any antagonist, and 
therefore without any restraint. They broke up into 
factions, involving ^e country in civil war by their 
struggles with each other for power. 

The political maxims of the republic, for the most part, 
rejected the ancient system of devastating a vanquished 
state by an instant, unsparing, and cinishing plunder, 
which may answer very well where the tenure is expected 
The war ^78- to be brief, but does not accord with the formula 
*«"• subdue, retain, advance. Yet depopulation was 

the necessary incident. Italy, Sicily, Asia Minor, Gaul, 
Germany, were full of people, but they greatly diminished 
under Roman occupation. Her maxims were capable of 
being realized with facility through her military organiza- 
tion, particularly that of the legion. In some nations 
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oolonies are founded for oominercial purposes, in othen' 
for getting rid of an excess of population : the Boman 
oolony implies the idea of a garrison and an active mib'tary 
intent. Each lesion was, in faot, so oonstruoted as to be 
a smidl but compete army. In whatever country it might 
be encamped, it was in quick communication with the 
head-quarters at Rome ; and this not metaphorically, but 
materially, as was shown by the building of the necessaiy 
military roads. The idea of permanent occupation, whidi 
was thus implied, did not admit the expediency of devas- 
tating a countiy, but, on the contrary, led to the 
encouragement of provincial prosperity, because the 
greater tiie riches the greater the capacity for taxation* 
Sudh principles were in harmony vntk the conditions of 
solidity and security of the Roman power, which pro- 
verbially had not risen in a single day — was not the 
creation of a single fortunate soldier, but represented the 
settled policy of many centuries. In the act of conquest 
Bome was inhuman ; she tried to strike a blow that there 
would never be any occasion to repeat ; no one was spared 
who by possibility might inconvenience her; but, the 
catastrophe once over, as a general thing, the vanquished 
had no occasion to complain of her rule. Of course, in the 
shadow of public justice, private wrong and oppression 
were often concealed. Through injustice and extortion, her 
officers accumulated enormous fortunes, which have never 
since been equalled in Europe. Sometimes the like occurred 
in times of public violence ; thus Brutus made Asia Minor 
pay five years' tribute at once, and shortly after Antony 
compelled it to do it again. The extent to which recog- 
nized and. legitimate exactions were carried is shown by 
the flEbct that upon the institution of the empire the annual 
revenues were about forty millions of poun& sterluig. 

The comparative value of metals in Bome is a significant 
political indication. Bullion rapidly increased in amount 
during the Carthaginian wars. At the opening VaimofgoU 
of the first Punic War silver and copper were as *^ »"▼«'• 
1 to 960 ; at the second Punic War the ratio had fiJlen, 
and was 1 to 160 ; soon after there was another fall, and 
it became 1 to 128. The republic debased the coinage 
by reducing its weight, the empire by alloying it. 
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The loieiioe, art, and politioal condition of nations an 
often illnstrated by their ooinap^e. An interesting view 
of the progress of Enrope might be obtained fix>m a 
philosophical study of its nnmismatio remains. The 
' iplioity of the earlier ages is indicated by the pnre silver, 

such as that coined at Crotona, b.c. 600 — ^that 

of the reiffn of Philip of Macedon by the natiye 

unalloyea ^Id. A gradual decline in Roman 

^u^ prosperity is more tluin shadowed forth by the 

gradual deterioration of its money ; for, as evil 
times befeU the state, the emperors were compelled to 
utter a false coinage. Thus, under YenMisian, a«d. 69, the 
nlver money contained about one fourtn of its weight of 
copper; under Antoninus Pius, ▲.d. 138, more than one 
thml ; under Gommodus, ▲.d. 180, nearly one half ; under 
Gordian, a.d. 236, there was added to the silver more than 
twice its weight of copper. Nay, under Gallienus, a 
coinage was issued of copper, tin and silver, in which 
the ^st two metals exceed the last by more than two 
hundred times its weight. It shows to what a hopeless 
condition the state had come. 

The Roman demago^es, as is the instinct of their 
kind, made political capital by attacking industrial capital 
They lowered the rate of interest, prohibited interest^ and 
often attempted the abolition of debts. 

The concentration of power and increase of immorality 
proceeded with an equal step. In its earlier ages, the 
Roman dominion was exercised by a few thousand persons ; 
Indescribable *^®^ ^* passcd into the hands of some score 
depravity in* families; then it was sustained for a moment 
ltod£r**" ^y individuals, and at last was seized by one 

man, who became the master of 120 miUions. 
As the process went on, the virtues which had adorned 
the earlier times disappeared, and in the end were replaced 
by crimes such as the world had never before witnessed 
and never will again. An evil day is approaching when 
it becomes recognized in a communily that the only 
standard of social distinction is wealth. That day was 
soon followed in Rome by its unavoidable consequence, a 
government founded upon two domestic elements, corrup- 
tion and terrorism. No language can describe the state 
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of that oapital after the oivil wan. The aooomulation of 
power and wealth gave rise to a muverBal depravity. 
Law oeased to be of any value. A suitor must deposit a 
bribe before a trial oould be had. The social fskhno was 
a festering mass of rottenness. The people had beoome a 
populace; the aristocracy was demoniac; the city was a 
n^. No crime that the annals of human wickedness 
can show was left; unperpetrated — ^remorseless murders; 
the betrayal of parents, husbands, wives, friends ; poison- 
ing reduced to a system ; adultery degenerating ^^ ^^^^^^ 
into incests, and crimes that cannot be written. oruMwone^ 
Women of the higher ckss were so lascivious, ^^JJ^JJ" 
depraved, and dangerous, that men could not be ^ "'**™**^ 
compelled to contract matrimony with them; marriage 
was displaced by concubinage ; even virgins were guilty 
of inconceivable immodesties ; great officers of state and 
ladies of the court, of promiscuous bathings and naked ex- 
hibitions. In the time of Caesar it had beoome necessary for 
the government to interfere, and actually put a premium 
on marriage. He gave rewards to women who lutd many 
children ; prohibited those who were under forty-five years 
of age, and who had no children, from wearing jewels and 
riding in litters, hoping by such social disiAbilities to 
correct the evil. It went on from bad to worse, so that 
Augustus, in view of the general avoidance of legal 
marriage and resort to concubinage with slaves, was 
compelled to impose penalties on the unmarried — ^to enact 
that they i^oula not inherit by will except from relations. 
Not that the Boman women refrained from the gratifica- 
tion of their desires ; their depravity impelled them to 
such wicked practices as cannot be named in a modem 
book. They actually reckoned the years, not by the 
consuls, but by the men they had lived with. To be 
childless, and therefore without the natural restraint of a 
family, was looked upon as a singular felicity. Plutarch 
correctly touched the point when he said that the Romans 
married to be heirs and not to have heirs. Of offences that 
do not rise to the dignity of atrocity, but which excite our 
loathing, such as gluttony and the most debauched luxury, 
tiie annals of the times frimish disgustiiu^ proofk. It was 
said, " They eat that they may vomit, and vomit that they 
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may eat." At the taking of Penudnm, three hundred of 
the moflt diBtinffoiflhed citizens were solemnly saorifioed at 
the altar of Divne Juliiis by Octavian I Are these the 
deeds of civilized men, or the riotings of cannibals drunk 
with blood ? 

The higher dasses on all sides exhibited a total ex- 
The whole tinotion of moral principle ; the lower were 
qrrtflmtopMt practical atheists. Who can peruse the annals 
"^' of tiie emperors without being shocked at the 

manner in which men died, meeting their fate with the 
obtuse tranquillity that characterizes beasts ? A centurion 
with a private mandate appears, and forthwith the victim 
opens his veins and dies in a warm bath. At the best, all 
that was done was to strike at the tyrant. Men despair- 
ingly acknowledged that the system itself was utterly 
past cure. 

That in these statements I do not exaggerate, hear 
what Tacitus says: **The holy ceremonies of religion 
were violated; adultery reigning without control; the 
adjacent islands filled with exiles ; rocks and desert places 
Tertimony of stained with clandestine murders, and Borne it- 
TadtiM. g^if a theatre of horrors, where nobility of descent 
and splendour of fortune .marked men out for destruction; 
where 'the vigour of mind that aimed at civil dignities, 
and the modesty that declined them, were offences with- 
out distinction ; where virtue was a crime that led to 
certain ruin ; where the guilt of informers and the wages 
of their iniquity were alike detestable; where the sacer- 
dotal order, the consular dignity, the government of 
provinces, and even'the cabinet of the prince, were seized 
by that execrable race as their lawful prey; where 
nothing was sacred, nothing safe from the hand of 
rapacity ; where slaves were suborned, or by their own 
malevolence excited against their masters; where free- 
men betrayed their patrons, and he who had lived with- 
out an enemy died by the treachery of a friend." 

But, though these were the consequences of the con- 
iNT^- 1« *!,- centration of power and wealth in the city of 
MoyinoM. Bome, it was otherwise m the expanse of the 
Free trade, empire. The effect of Eoman domination was the 
cessation of cdl the little wars that had heretofore been 
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waged between adjaoent peoples. They ezohanged inde- 
pendenoe for peace. Moreover, and this, in the end, was 
of the utmost importance to them all, unrestricted com- 
merce ensued, direct trade arising between all parts of the 
empire. The Mediterranean nations were brought doser 
to each other, and became common inheritors of such 
knowledge as was then in the world. Arts, sciences, 
improved agriculture, spread among them; the most 
distant countries could boast of noble roads, aqueduots* 
bridges, and great works of engineering. In barbarous 
plaoeis, the legions that were intended as garrisons proved 
to be foci of civilization. For the provinces, even the 
wickedness of Borne was not without some good. From 
one quarter com had to be brought; from another, 
dothing ; from another, luxuries ; and Italy had to pay 
for it afi in coin. She had nothing to export in return. 
By this there was a tendency to equalization of wealth 
in all parts of the empire, and a perpetual movement 
of money. Nor was the advantage altogether material ; 
there were conjoined intellectual results of no inteUeetoai 
littie value. Superstition and the amazing •dvanoement. 
credulity of the old times disappeared. In the first Funic 
War, Africa was looked upon as a land of monsters ; it 
had serpents large enough to stop armies, it had headless 
men. Sicily had its Cyclops, giants, enchaiatresses; golden 
apples grew in ^>ain ; the mouth of Hell was on the shores 
c^ the Euxine. The marches of the legions and the voyages 
of merchants made all these phantasms vanish. 

It was the necessary consequence of her military ag- 
grandizement that the ethnici^ element which 
reidly constituted Bome should expire. A small mJSSi 
nucleus of men had undertaken to conquer the 5?5SJ^°*' 
Mediterranean world, and had succeeded. In 
doing this they had diffused themselves over an immense 
geographical sur£ekoe, and necessarily became lost in the 
mass with which they mingled. On the other hand, the 
deterioration of Italy was insured by the slave system, 
and the ruin of Bome was accomplidied before the bar- 
barians touched it. Whoever inquires the cause of the taH 
of the Boman empire will find his answer in ascertaining 
what had become of the Bomans. 
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The extinotion of prodigies and sapentitioaB legends was 
ooeasioned by increased travel, throngh the merging of manT 
Bomftooon- Separate nations into one great empire. InteT- 
3"^Eomo- ^^^'^^^^ communication attends material commn- 
^S!aaM nication. The spread of Boman influence around 
^^""'i^ the borders of the Mediterranean produced a ten- 
dency to homogeneons thought eminently dangerous to the 
many forms of faith profesMd by so many di&rent people. 

Afl;er Tarquin was expelled the sacerdotal class became 
alt(^ther subordinate to the military, whose whole history 
shows that they regarded religion as a mere state institu- 
tion, wiliiout any kind of phuosophical significance, and 
chiefly to be valued for the control it famished over vulgar 
minds. It presented itself to them in the light of a branch 
of industry, from which profit might be made by those 
who practised it. They thought no more of concerning them- 
selves individually about it than in taking an interest 
in any other branch of lucrative trade. As to any ex- 
amination of its intellectual basis, they were not sophists, 
•ndrevoiu- ^^* soldiers, blindly following the prescribed 
tioniMsre- institutions of their country with as little 
ligiona ideas, q^^^ion as its military commands. For these 
reasons, throughout the time of the republic, and also under 
the early emperors, there never was much reluctance to 
the domestication of any kind of worship in Rome. Indeed, 
the gods of the conquered countries were established there 
to the gratification of the national vanity. From this 
commingling of worship in the city, and intercommunica- 
tion of ideas in the provinces, the most important events 
arose. 

For it very soon was apparent that the political unity 
which had been established over so great a geographical 

neriAiism **^^'*^ ^*^ *^® forerunuer of inteUectual, and 
i^Sqpmthe therefore religious unity. Polytheism became 
JU^ei practically inconsistent with the Boman empire, 
and a tendency arose for the introduction of 
some form of monotheism. Apart from the operations of 
Beason, it is clear that the recognition by so many nations 
of one emperor must soon be followed by the acknowledg-^ 
ment of one God. There is a disposition to uniformity 
among people who are associated by a common political 
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bond. Moreover, the riyalries of a hundred priesthoods 
imparted to polytheism an intrinsic weakness ; but mono- 
theism implies centralization, an organized hierarchy, and 
therefore concentration of power. The different interests 
and collisions of mnltitudinons forms of religion sapped 
individual faith; a diffusion of practical atheism, manifested 
by a total indifference to all ceremonies, except so far as 
they were shows, was the result, the whole community 
falling into an unbelieving and godless state. The form 
of superstition through which the national mind had passed 
was essentially founded upon the recognition of an incessant 
intervention of many divinities determining huma& affairs ; 
but such a faith became extinct by degrees among the 
educated. How was it possible that human reason would 
deal otherwise with all the contradictions and absurdities 
of a thousand indi^nous and imported deities, each 
asserting his inconfimteut pretensions. A god who in his 
native grove or temple has been paramount and un- 
questioned, sinks into insignificance when he is brought 
into a crowd of compeers. In this respect there is no 
difference between gods and men. Great cities are great 
levellers of both. He who has stood forth in undue 
proportions in the solitude of the country, sinks out of 
observation in the solitude of a crowd. 

The most superficial statement of philosophy among the 
Bomans, if philosophy it can be called, shows us how 
completely religious sentiment was effaced. The Romui phu*- 
presence of sc^tical thought is seen in the ^^y- 
explanations of Terentius Varro, b.c. 110, that the anthro- 
pomorphic gods are to be received as mere emblems of the 
forces of matter ; and the general tendency of the times 
may be gathered from the poem of Lucretius : yano. lb- 
his recommendations that the mind should be c^ax^ 
emancipated from the fear of the gods; his arguments 
against the imn^rtality of the sotu; his setting forth 
Nature as the only Gtod to be worshipped. In Cicero 
we see how feeble and wavering a guide to life in a 
period of trouble philosophy had become, and how one 
who wished to stand in the attitude of chief thinker of his 
times was no more than a servile copyist of Grecian 
predecessors, giving to his works not an air of masculine 
L— 17 
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and independent thought, bnt aiming at present effeot 
cioero rather than a solid durability ; for Cicero addreeses 
himself more to the public than to philosophers, 
exhibiting herein his professional tendency as an advocate. 
Under a uiin veil he hides an undisguised scepticism, and, 
with the instinct of a placeman, leans rather to the in^^esti- 
gation of public concerns than to the profound and abstract 
topics of philosophy. As is the case with superficial men, he 
sees no difference between the speculative and the exact, 
confasing them together. He feels that it is inexpedient to 
communicate truth publicly, especially that of a religious 
kind. Doubtless herein we shall agree when we find that 
he believes Grod to be nothing more than the soul of the 
world ; disooverr many serious objections to the doctrine 
of Providence ; insinuates that the gods are only poetical 
creations ; is uncertain whether the soul be immortal, but 
is clear that popular doctrine of punishment in the world 
to come is only an idle fable. 

It was the attribute of the Bomans to impress upon 
every thing a practical character. In their philosophy we 
QaintnsSez- Continually see this displayed, along with a 
tins. Seneca, striking inferiority in original thought. Qaintus 
Sextius admonishes us to pursue a virtuous life, and, as an 
aid thereto, enjoins an abstinence from meat. In this 
opinion many of the Cynical school acquiesced, and some 
it is said, even joined the Brahmans. In the troublous 
times of the first Caesars, men had occasion to derive all the 
support they could from philosophy ; there was no religion 
to sustain them. Among the Stoics there were some, as 
Seneca, to whom we can look back with pleasure. Through 
his writings he exercised a considerable influence on 
subsequent ages, though, when we attentively read his 
works, we must attribute this not so much to their 
intrinsic value as to their happening to coincide with the 
prevalent tone of religious thought. He enforces the 
necessity of a cultivation of good morals, 'and yet he writes 
against the religion of his country, its observances, and 
requirements. Of a far higher grade was Epictetus, at 
Eptctefcna. once a slave and a philosopher, though scarcely 
AntoDinua. ^ ^e classed as a true Stoic. He considers man 
as a mere spectator of God and his works, and teaches that 
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every one who can no longer bear tbe miseries of life is 
upon jnst deliberation, and a oonscientions belief that the 
gods will not disapprove, free to commit suicide. His 
maxim is that all have a part to play, and he has done 
well who has done his best — that he must look to consoienoe 
as his guide. If Seneca said that time alone is our absolute 
and only possession, and that nothing else belongs to man, 
Epictetus taught that his thoughts are all that man has 
any power over, every thing else being beyond his control. 
M. Aurelius Antoninus, the emperor, did not hesitate to 
acknowledge his thankfulness to Epictetus, the slave, in 
his attempt to guide his life according to the principles of 
the Stoics. He recommends every man to preserve his 
daBmon free from sin, and prefers relinous devotions to 
the researches of physics, in this departing to some extent 
from the original doctrines of the sect ; but the evil times 
on which men had fallen led them to seek support in 
religious consolations rather than in philosophi- Mazimas 
cal inquiries. In Maximus Tyrius, a.d. 146, we Tyri«»- 
discover a corresponding sentiment, enveloped, it is true, 
in an air of Platonism, and countenancing an impression 
that image worship and sanctuaries are unnecessary for 
those who have a lively remembrance of the view they 
once enjoyed of the divine, though excellent for the vulgar, 
who have foi^otten their past. Alexander of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias exhibits the tendency, which was Aphrodirita. 
becoming very prevalent, to combine Plato and Aristotle. 
He treats upon Providence, both absolute and contingent ; 
considers its bearings upon religion, and shows a disposition 
to cultivate the pious feelings of the age. 

Galen, the physician, asserts that experience is the only 
source of knowledge ; lays great stress on the cul- Ancient 
ture of mathematics and logic, observing that he i*hy«ic*an«- 
himself should have been a Pyrrhonist had it uDt been for 
geometry. In the toleological doctrine of physiology he 
considers that the foundations of a true theology must be 
laid. Tho physicians of the times exerted no little influence 
on the promotion of such views ; for the most part they 
embraced the Pantheistic doctrine. As one of them, Sextiu 
Empiricus may be mentioned ; his works, still remaining, 
indicate to us the tendency of this school to materialism* 
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Snoh was the tone of thought among the cultivated 
Romans; and to this philosophical atheism among them 
was added an atheism of indifference among the vnlgar. 
But, since man is so constitated that he cannot live for 
PMto.«Ai«^i ^^^ length of time without a form of worship, it 
SheSima!^ ^ evident that there was great danger, when- 
oMDctiMedD- ever events should be ripe for the appearance of 
some monotheistic idea, that it mignt come in 
a base aspect. At a much later period than that we are 
here considering, one of the emperors expressed himself to 
the effect that it would be necessary to give liberty for the 
exercise of a sound philosophy among the higher classes, 
and provide a gorgeous ceremonial for the lower ; he saw 
how difficult it is, by mere statesmanship to co-ordinate 
two such requirements, in their very nature contradictory. 
Though polytheism had lost all intellectual strength, the 
nations who had so recently parted with it could not 
be expected to have ceased from all disposition to an 
animalization of religion and corporealization of God. In 
a certain sense the emperor was only a more remote and 
more majestic form of the conquered and vanished kings, 
but, like them, he was a man. There was danger that uie 
theological system, thus changing with the political, would 
yield only expanded anthropomorphic conceptionB. 

History perpetually demonstrates that nations cannot 
be permanently modified except by principles or actions 
conspiring with their existing tendency. Violence perpe- 
trated upon them may pass away, leaving, perhaps in a 
few generations, no vestige of itself. Even \ ictory is 
conquered by Time. Profound changes only ensue when 
PriBctpiefl. to the operating force is in unison with the temper 
be effectiy^ of the age. International peace amomr so many 

must coincide -, ° . «• . * 3 7^ . •' 

with existing people oncc in conflict — peace under the auspices 
^•°*'°*^*- of a great overshadowing power ; the unity of 
sentiment and brotherhood of feeling feust fiiiding its way 
around the Mediterranean shores ; the interests of a vast 
growing commerce, unfettered through the absorption of 
so many little kingdoms into one great republic, were 
silently bringing things to a condition that political force 
could be given to any religious dogma founded upon 
sentiments of mutual regard and interest. Nor could it 
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be otherwise than that among the great aoldiera of those 
times one wonld at last arise whose practical intellect 
wonld discover the personal advantages that must accrue 
from putting himself in relation with the universally 
prevailing idea. How could he better find adherents from 
the centre to the remotest comer of the empire ? And, 
even if his own personal intellectual state should disable 
him from accepting in its fulness the special form in which 
the idea had become embodied, could there be any doubt, 
if he received it, and was true to it as a politician, though 
he might decline it as a man, of the immense power it 
would yield him in return — a power sufficient, if the 
metropolis should resist, or be otherwise unsuited to his 
designs, to enable him to found a rival to her in a more 
congenial place, and leave her to herself, '* the skeleton of 
so much glory and of so much guilt." 

Thus, after the event, we can plainly see that the final 
blow to Polytheism was the suppression of the ancient 
independent nationalities around the Mediterranean Sea; 
and that, in like manner, Monotheism was the The coming 
result of the establishment of an imperial govern- JJSt ta*" 
ment in Rome. But the great statesmen of those bounded tigr 
times, who were at the general point of view, SS^Sto-** 
must have foreseen that, in whatever form the flaeuM* 
expected change came, its limits of definition won 1 1 in- 
evitably be those of the empire itself, and that wherever 
the language of Boi^ie was understood the religion of Bome 
would prevail In the course of ages, an expansion beyond 
those limits might ensue wherever the state of things was 
congenial. On the south, beyond the mere verge of AMca, 
nothing was to be hoped for — it is the country in which 
man lives in degradation and is happy. On the east there 
were great unsubdued and untouched monarchies, having 
their own types of civilization, and experiencing no want 
in a religious respect. But on the north i^ere were 
nations who, though they were plunged in hideous bar- 
barism, filthy in an equal degree in bodv and mind, 
polygamists, idolaters, drunkards out of tneir enemies' 
skulls, were yet capable of an illustrious career. For 
these there was a elorious participation in store. 

Except the death of a nation, there is no event in human 
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history morejprofoundly solenm than the passing away of 
an ancient religion, though religions ideas are transitory, 
and creeds succeed one another with a periodicity de- 
termined hj the law of continuous Tariation of human 
thought. The intellectual epoch at which we have now 
arrived has for its essential characteristic such a change — 
Th« new ideu ^^ abandonment of a time-honoured but obsolete 
oMdcne with systcm, the acceptance of a new and living one ; 
^^ ^^' and, in the incipient staees, opinion succeeding 
opinion in a well-marked wa^, until at length, after a few 
centuries of fusion and solution, there cryid»llized on the 
remnant of Roman power, as on a nucleus, a definite form, 
which, slowly momfying itself into the Papacy, served 
the purposes of Europe for more than a thousand years 
throughout its age of Faith. 

In this abandonment, the personal conduct of the edu- 
cated classes very powerfully assisted. They outwardly 
conformed to the oeremonial of the times, reserving their 
hiffher doctrines to themselves, as something beyond 
vmgar comprehension. Considering themselves as an in- 
tellectual aristocracy, they stood aloof, and, with 
B/SmmeL' fi^ ill-concealed snule, consented to the trans- 
gjj^™"^** parent folly around them. It had come to an 
evil state when authors like Polybius and Strabo 
apologized to their compeers for the traditions and legends 
they ostensibly accepted, on the ground that it is incon- 
venient and needless to give popular offence, and that 
those who are children in understanding must, like those 
who are children in age, be kept in order by bugbears. It 
had come to an evil state when the awful ceremonial of 
former times had degenerated into a pageant, played off by 
an infidel priesthood and unbelieving aristocracy; when 
oracles were becoming mute, because they could no longer 
withstand the sly wit of the initiated ; when the miracl6s 
of the ancients were regarded as mere lies, and of contem- 
poraries as feats of legerdemain. It had come to an evil 
pass when even statesmen received it as a maxim that 
when the people have advanced in intellectual culture te a 
certain point, the sacerdotal class must either deceive them 
or oppress them, if it means to keep its power. 

In Borne, at the time of Augustus, the intellectual 
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dassoB — pbilosopbers and statesmen — had oompletely 
emerged from the ancient modes of thought. To them, 
the national legends, so jealously guarded by Reiigioasooii- 
the populaoe, had become mere fictions. The j^^u^LSi* 
miraculous conception of Rhea Sylvia by the god dasMs in 
Mars, an event from which their ancestors had ^^""^ 
deduced with pride the celestial origin of the founder of 
their city, had dwindled into a myth ; as a source of actual 
reliance and trust, the intercession of Venus, that emblem 
of female loveliness, with the father of the gods in behalf 
of her human favourites, was abandoned; the Sibylline 
books, once believed to contain all that was necessary for 
the prosperity of the republic, were suspected of an origin 
more sinister than celestial ; nor were insinuations wanting 
that from time to time they had been tampered with to 
suit the expediency of passing interests, or even that the 
true ones were lost and forgeries put in their stead. The 
Greek mythology was to them, as it is to us, an object of 
reverence, not because of any inherent truth, but because 
of the exquisite embodiments it can yield in poetry, in 
painting, in marble. The existence of those illustrious men 
who, on account of their useful lives or excellent example, 
had, by the pious ages of old, been sanctified or even 
deified, was denied, or, if admitted, they were regarded as 
the exaggerations of dark and barbarous times. It was 
thus with ^sculapius, Bacchus, and Hercules. And as to 
the various forms of worship, the multitude of sects into 
which the pagan nations were broken up offered themselves 
as a spectacle of imbecile and inconsistent devotion alto- 
gether unworthy of attention, except so far as they might 
be of use to the interests of the state. 

Such was the position of things among the educated. 
In one sense they had passed into liberty, in another they 
were in bondage. Their indisposition to encounter those 
inflictions with which their illiterate contem- Their im»o- 
poraries might visit them may seem to us sur- i^^^oi^ 
prizing : they acted as if they thought that the public was 
a wild beast that would bite if awakened too abruptly 
from its dream ; but their pusillanimity, at the most, 
could only postpone for a little an inevitable day. The 
ignorant classes, whom they had so much feared, awoke 
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m due seascm spontaneoiuly, and saw in the dear light 
how matteis stood. 

Of the Bonuin emperora there were some whose inteL* 
leotnal endowments were of the highest kind ; yet, though 
it mnst have been plain to them, as to all who turned 
their attention to the matter, in what direction society 
was drifting, they let things take their course, and no one 
fl ^.— lo. J lifted a finger to guide. It may be said that the 
•flkiratothe genius of "Rome manifested itself rather in phy« 
^jlgy sical than in intellectual operations ; but in her 
best days it was never the genius of Bome to 
abandon great events to fireedmen, eunuchs, and slaves. 
By such it was that the ancien^ gods were politically cast 
aside, while the government was speciously yiel£ng a 
simulated obedience to them, and hence it was not at all 
surprizing that, soon after the introduction of Christianity, 
its pure doctrines were debased by a commingling witii 
ceremonies of the departing creed. It was not to be 
expected that the popular mind could spontaneously 
extricate itself from the vicious circle in which it waa 
involved. Nothing but philosophy was competent to 
deliver it, and philosophy failed of its duty at the critical 
moment. The classioEd scholar need scarcely express his 
■ad oonse- surprize that the FeriaB Augusti were continued 
t debM». in the Church as the Festival St. Petri in 



uSS^ta'^ vinculis ; that even to our own times an image 



of the holy Virgin was carried to the river in the 
same manner as in tiie old times was that of Cybele, and 
that many pagan rites still continue to be observed in 
Bome. Had it been in such incidental particulars only 
that the vestiges of paganism were preserved, the thing 
would have l^n of little moment ; but, as all who have 
examined the subject very well know, the evil was far more 
general, far more profound. When it was announced 
to the Ephesians that the Coimcil of that place, headed by 
Cyril, had decreed that the Virgin should be called '' the 
Molher of Gk»d,*' with tears of joy they embraced the knees 
of tlioir bishop ; it was the old instinct peeping out ; their 
ancestors womd have done the same for Diana. If Trajan, 
after ten centuries, could have revisited Bome, he would, 
without difficulty, have recognized the drama, though iht 
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aotoTs and aoenery had all changed ; he would have t»* 
fleeted how great a mistake had been committed in the 
legudation of his rei^, and how much better it is, when 
the intellectual basia of a religion is ^ne, for a wise 
government to abstain from all compulinon in behalf of 
what has become untenable, and to throw itself into the 
new movement so as to shape the career by assuming the 
lead. Philosophy is useless when misapplied in support 
of things whicn common sense has began to reject ; she 
shares in the discredit which is attaching to them. The 
opportunity of rendering herself of service to humanity 
once lost, aees may elapse before it occurs again. Igno- 
rance and low interests seize the moment, and fisurten a 
burden on man which the struggles of a tiiousand yean 
may not suffice to cast off. Of all the duties of an 
enlightened government, this of allying itself with Philo- 
sophy in the critical moment in which society is passing 
through so serious a metamorphosis of its opinions as is 
involved in the casting off of its ancient investiture of 
Faith, and its assumption of a new one, is the most im- 
portant, for it stands connected with things that outlast 
all temporal concerns. 
Vol. L— 13 



CHAPTBB IX. 
THE EUBOPEAN AGE OF IKQUIBT. 

tarn PBOOBUBiya yabiation or opinions glossd bt thb mgriTU T HM 
or oomroiLB and thn ooncbntbation or powkb in a PONnnr. 

■m, BABLT TABIATIONS, OONTLICTS. AND riNAL BSTABLISHiaDIT OV 
CHBianANITT. 

Bite of CliritUanity.—Distinguuhed from eodetiatUcal OryanigatUm. — 
It it demanded by the depiorabU CondiHon of (he JEWtmiv.— iZi brief 
Conjliet vriih Pogantmi. — Character of it9 fint OrganuaiMon, — 
Variations of Thought and Rise of SedU : their euenUal Dijfermee t» 
(he Eatt and West — The three primitive Forms of Christianity : (he 
Judaie Form, its End-Hhe Qnostie Form, its End— the Afrieam 
Form^ continues. 

Spread of Christianity from Syria, — Its Antagonism to ImperiaUsm i 
their Cor^/UeU.—PosUum of Affairs under Diodetian^-^The Poliey of 
. Constantine. — He avails himsdf of the Christian Party ^ and (hrough it 
attains supreme Power. — His personal Relations to it. 

The Trinitarian Controversy. — Story of Arius. — The CouneUj^ Nieea. 

The Progress of (he Bishop of Rome to Supremacy. — The Roman 
Church ; its primitive subordinate Position. — Causes of its increaeing 
WeaUh, Influence, and Corruptions. — Stages of its Advancement 
through (he Pelagian, Nesborian, and Eutyehian Dieputes. — Rivalry 
of (he Bishops of ConstantinoplCj Alexandria, and Rome, 

Necessity of a Pontiff in (he West and ecdesiasticdl Councils in (he East 
— Nature of those Councils and of pontifical Power. 

The Period closes at the Capture and Sack of Rome by Alaric. — Defence 
of (hat Event by St. Augustine. — Criticism on his Writings. 

Character of (he Pnaress of Thought (hrough (his Period.^Desliiwy of 
(he (hree great Bishops. 

From the decay of Polytheism and the decline of 
Satjeckafthe philosophy, from the moral and social dis- 
flhapter. organization of the Roman empire, I have now 
to tarn to the most important of all events, the rise of 
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Christiamty. I haye to show how a variatioii of opinion 
prooeeded and reached its colmination ; how it was closed 
Dj the establishment of a criterion of truth, nnder the form 
of ecclesiastical councils, and a system developed which 
supplied the intellectual wants of Europe for nearly 
a thousand years. 

The reader, to whom I have thus offered a representa- 
tion of the state of Boman affairs, must now prepare to 
look at the consequences thereof. Together we must 
trace out the progress of Christianity, examine introdootiaa 
the adaptation of its cardinal principles to the to the 1(11(1701 
wants of the empire, and the variations it ^*'^*«***°^- 
exhibited — a task supremely difiScult, for even sincerity 
and truth will sometimes offend. For my part, it is my 
intention to speak with veneration on this great topic, and 
yet with liberty, for freedom of thought and expression is 
to me the first of all earthly things. 

But, that I may not be misunderstood, I here, at the 
outset, emphatically distinguish between Chris- DigtincHoQ 
tianity and ecclesiastical organizations. The between 
former is the gift of God ; the latter are the 2?2dS^ 
product of human exigencies and human ucaiorsanis* 
invention, and therefore open to criticism, or, ****"*■ 
if need be, to condemnation. 

From the condition of the Boman empire may be 
indicated the principles of any new system adapted to its 
amelioration. In the reign of Augustus, Moniitikte^ 
violence paused only because it had finished its the waiuci 
work. Faith was dead; morality had disap- ^^^p***^ 
peared. Around the shores of the Mediterranean the 
oonquered nations looked at one another — partakers of a 
oommon misfortune, associates in a common lot. Not one 
of them had found a god to help her in her day of need. 
Europe, Asia, and AMca were tranquil, but it was iJie 
silence of despair. 

Bome never considered man as an individual, but only 
as a thing. Her way to political greatness was tjnpityiDg 

Pursued utterly regardless of human suffering. ^^J^ 
f advantages accrued to the conquered under ^"°*' 
her dominion, they arose altogether from incident, and 
never from her purposed intent She was no self-consoious. 
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deliberate dvilizer. Gonqneat and rapine, the nnifonn 
aim of her actions, never permitted ner, even at her 
ntmoet intellectual development, to comprehend the equal 
rights of all men in the eye of the law. Unpitying in 
her stem policy, few were the oocasions when, for high 
state reasons, she stayed her uplifted hand. She might 
in the wantonness of her power, stoop to mercy ; she never 
rose to benevolence. 

When Syria was paying one third of its annual produce 
in taxes, is it surprising that the Jewish peasant sighed 
for a deliverer, and eagerly listened to the traditions of 
PnpmBtu his nation that a temporal Messiah, ''a king 
nmodtim of ®^ *^® JewB " would soon come ? When there 
S^^oautj was announced the equality of all men before 
•faumen. Qod^ ** who maketh his sun to shine on the 

r. and the evil, and sendeth his rain on the just and 
tmjust," is it surprising that men looked for equal 
rights before the law? Universal equality means uni- 
versal benevolence ; it substitutes for the impersonal and 
easily-eluded commands of the state the dictates of an 
ever-present conscience; it accepts the injunctAon, **Do 
unto others as you would they should do to you." 

In the spread of a doctrine two things are concerned — 
its own intrinsic nature, and the condition of him on 
whom it is intended to act. The spread of Christianity is 
Ateitadeof iiot difficult to be understood. Its antagonist, 
PaeaniBin. Paganism, presented inherent weakness, infi- 
delity, and a cheerless prospect ; a system, if that can be 
called so, which had no ruling idea, no principles, no 
organization; caring nothine for proselytes; its rival 
pontiffo devoted to many go&, but forming no political 
combination ; occupying themselves with directing public 
etelliB 



worship and foretelling future events, but not interfering 
in domestic life ; giving itself no concern for the lowly 
and unfortunate ; not recognizing, or, at the best, doubt' 
fully admitting a future life; limiting the hopes and 
destiny of man to this world; teaching tibat temporal 
prosperity may be selfishly gained at any cost, and looking 
to suicide as the relief of the brave from misfortune. 

On the other side was Christianity, with its enthu- 
siasm and burning faith; its rewards in this Hfe, and 
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everlasting happiness or damnation in the next; the 
piedse doctrines it by degrees gathered of sin, re- 
pentance, pardon ; the efficacy of the blood of the Son of 
God; its proselytizing spirit; its vivid dogmas Aitttodeof 
of a resurrection from tne dead, the approach- Chr^rtUnitj. 
ing end of the world, the judgment-day. Above all, in 
a worldly point of view, the incomjmrable organization it 
soon attained, and its preaching in season and out of 
season. To the needy GhristiiuL the charities of the 
faithful were freely given; to the desolate, sympathy. 
In every congregation there were prayers to Ood tnat he 
would listen to the sighins of the prisoner and captive, 
and have mercy on those ii^o were roady to die. For the 
slave and his master there was one law and one hope, one 
baptism, one Saviour, one Judge. In times of domestic 
bereavement the Christian slave doubtless often consoled 
his pagan mistress with the sugfl;estion that our present 
separations are only for a little while, and revealed to her 
willing ear that there is another world — a land in which 
we rejoin our dead. How is it possible to arrest the 
spread of a faith which can make the broken heart leap 
with joy ? 

At its first organization Christianity embodied itself in 
a form of communism, the merging of the property of the 
disciples into a common stock, from which the necessary 
provision for the needjjr was made. Such a itsflm 
system, carried out rigorously, is, however, ou mtMtfan . 
only suited to small numbers and a brief period. In its 
very nature it is impracticable on a g;reat scale. 
Soaxoelj had it been resorted to before such troubles as 
that connected with the question of the Hebrew and 
Greek widows showed that it must be modified. By this 
relief or maintenance out of the funds of the Church, the 
spread of the faith among the humbler classes was |;reatly 
facilitated. In warm climates, where the necessities oi 
life are small, an apparently insignificant sum will 
acoomplifi^ much in this way. But, as wealth accumu- 
lated, besides this inducement for the poor, there were 
temptations for the ambitious: luxurious appointments 
and a splendid maintenance, the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
bf^^m^^g more than rivals to those of the stata 
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From the modifioation whioh the primitiTe organization 
thus underwent, we may draw the instrnotiTe condiifiion 
that the special forms of embodiment which the Christian 
eradui principle from time to time has assumed, and 
■ecurtaB of whioh manj might be mentioned, were, in 
diTergenoei. j^gjjity, of Only Secondary importance. The 
sects of the early ages haye so totally died away that we 
hardly recall the meaning of their names, or determine 
their essential dogmas. From fasting, penance, and the 
gift of money, things which are of precise measurement, 
and therefore well suited to intellectual infancy, there 
may be perceived an advancing orthodoxy up to the 
highest metaphysical ideas. Yet it must not be supposed 
that new observances and doctrines, as they emerged, 
were the disconnected inventions of ambitious men. If 
rightly considered, they are, in the aggregate, the 
product of the uniform progression of human opinions. 

Authors who have treated of the sects of earlier times 
will point out to the curious reader how, in the begin- 
Eariyyariation ning, the Ghurch was agitated by a lingering 
of opinions, attacimient to the Hebrew rites, and with 
di£Bculty tore itself away from Judaism, which for the 
first ten years was paramount in it; how then, for 
several centuries, it became engrossed with disputes 
respecting the nature of Christ, and creed after creed 
arose therefrom; to the Ebionites he was a mere man; 
to the Docetes, a phantasm; to the Jewish Gnoetio, 
Gerinthus, possessed of a twofold nature; how, after the 
spread of Christianity, in succeeding ages, all over the 
empire, the intellectual peculiarites of the East and West 
were visibly impressed upon it — the East filled with 
speculative doctrines, of wnich the most important were 
Eastern theo- ^^^^ brought forward by the Platonists of 
logy tends to Alexandria, for the Platonists, of all Philoso- 
Wvinity. phical sects, furnished most converts ; the West, 
in accordance with its utilitarian genius, which esteems 
the practical and disparages the intellectual, singularly 
aided by propitious opportunity, occupying its^ with 
material aggrandizement and territorial power. The 
vanishing point of all Christian sectarian ideas of the 
East was in God, of those of the West in Man. Herein 
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ocmcoBts the essential differenoe between them* The one 
was rich in doctrines respeotinff the natore of waitanito 
the Divinity, the other alx>undea in regulations Homuiitj. 
for the improTement and consoktion of humanity. For 
long there was a toleranoe, and eyen liberality toward 
di£ferenoes of opinion. Until the Counoil of Nicea, no one 
was aooounted a heretio if only he professed his belief in 
the Apostles' Creed. 

A very astute eoclesiastioal historian, referring to the 
early oontaminations of Christianity, makes ponignBiodi- 
this remark : '' A dear and unpolluted fountain fldOioDsor 
fed by secret channels with the dew of Heaven, <^'**'****»**y- 
when it grows a large river, and takes a long and windine 
course, receives a tincture from the various soils through 
which it passes." 

Thus influenced by circumstances, the primitive 
modifications of Christianity were three — Judaic Christi- 
anity, Gnostic Christianity, African Christianity* 

Of these, the first consisted of contaminations from 
Judaism, from which true Christianity disen- jndAioCbrii- 
tangled itself with extreme difficulty, at the t*^*^- 
cost of dissensions among the Apostles themselves. 
From the purely Hebrew point of view of the early 
disciples, who surrendered with reluctance their expecta- 
tion that the Saviour was the long-looked-for temporal 
Messiah, the King of the Jews, under which name he 
suffered, the faith gradually expanded, including suc- 
cessively proselytes of the Glate, the surrounding Oentilee, 
and at last the whole world, irrespective of nation, dimate, 
or colour. With this truly imperial extension, there came 
into view the essential doctrines on which it was based. 
But Judaic Christianity, properly speaking, soon came to an 
untimely end. It was unable to maintain itself against 
the powerful apostolic influences in the bosom of the 
Church, and the violent pressure exerted by the unbeliev* 
ing Jews, who exhibited toward it an inflexible hatred. 
Moreover, the rapid advance of the new doctrines through 
Asia Minor and Greece offered a tempting field for 
enthusiasm. The first preachers in the Roman empire were 
Jews ; for the first years circumcision and conformity to 
the law of Moses were insisted on; but the first oounoi] 
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determined that point, at Jermalem, probably abont ajd. 
49, in the negative. The organization of ike Chnroh, 
originally modelled upon that of the Synago^e, waa 
chiuiged. In the beginning the oreed and the ntee were 
flimp^ ; it was only neoessary to profess belief in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and baptism marked the admission of the 
convert into the oommnnity of the &ithfiil. James, the 
brother of onr Lord, as might, from his relation- 
ship, be expected, ooonpied the position of headship in 
the Church. The names of the bishops of the chnrch of 
Jerusalem, as given by Eusebius, succeed to James, the 
brother of Christ, in the following order : Simeon, Justus, 
Zaocheus, Tobias, Benjamin, John, Matthew, Philip, 
Simeon, Justus, Levi, Ephraim, Joseph, and Judas. The 
names are indicative of the nationality. It was the 
boast of this Church that it was not corrupted with any 
heresy until the last Jewish bishop, a boast which must 
be received with some limitation, for very early we find 
traces of two distinct parties in Jerusalem — those who 
received the account of the miraculous conception and 
those who did not. The Ebionites, who were desirous of 
tracing our Saviour's lineage up to David, did so accord- 
ing to the genealogy given in the Gk)spel of St. Mathew, 
and therefore they would not accept what was said 
respecting the miraculous conception, affirming that it 
was apocryphal, and in obvious contradiction 1x> the 
genealogy in which our Saviour's line was traced np 
through Joseph, who, it would thus appear, was not his 
father. They are to be considered as the national or 
patriotic party. 

Two causes seem to have been concerned in arresting the 
GkwMofthe spread of conversion among the Jews : the first 
arrest of Jew- was their disappointment as respects the tem- 
SBhcooyenricn. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ Mcssiah ; the second, the 

prominence eventually ^ven to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Their jealousy of anything that might touch the national 
doctrine of the unity of God became almost a fematicism. 
Judaic Christianity may be said to have virtually ended 
with the destruction of Jerusalem by the Bomans; its 
last trace, however, was the dispute respecting Eastei^ 
which was terminated by the Council of Nicea. Thft 
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oanTendon of the Jews had oeased before the reign of 
GoDstantine. 

The seoond form, Ghiostio Christianity, had reached its 
fall development within a century after the death of 
Christ ; it maintained an active influence through the first 
four centuries, and gave birth, during that time. Gno»tic 
to many different subordinate sects. It consisted CteMi«^* 
essentially in ingrafting Christianity upon Magianism* 
It made the Saviour an emanated intelligence, derived 
from the eternal, self-existing mind ; this intelligence, and 
not the Man-Jesus, was the Christ, who thus, being an 
impassive phantom, afforded to Gnosticism no idea of an 
expiatory sacrifice, none of an atonement. It was arrested 
by the reappearance of pure Magianism in the Persian 
empire under Ardesohir Babhegan ; not, however, without 
oommunicatine to orthodox Christianity an impression far 
more profound than is commonly supposed, and one of 
which indelible traces may be perceived in our day. 

The third form, African or Platonic Christianity, arose 
in Alexandria. Here was the focus of those fatal puttonic 
disputes respecting the Trinity, a word which cairistuniiy. 
does not occur in the Holy Scriptures, and which, it 
appears, had been first introduced by Theophilus, the 
Bishop of Antioch, the seventh from the apostles. In 
the time of Hadrian, Christianity had become diffused all 
over Egypt, and had found among the Platonizing philo- 
sophers of the metropolis many converts. These men 
modified the Gnostic idea to suit their own doctrines, 
asserting that the principle from which the universe ori* 
ginated was something emitted from the Supreme Mind, 
and capable of being drawn into it again, as they supposed 
was the case with a ray and the sun. This ray, they 
aflfirmed, was permanently attached to our Saviour, and 
hence he might be considered as God. Thus, therefore, 
there were in his person three parts, a body, a soul, and 
the lo^cs ; hence he was both God and man. But, as a 
ray is inferior to the sun, it seemed to follow that the 
Christ must be inferior to the Father. 

In all this it is evident that there is something tran* 
scendental, and the Platonizing Christians, following the 
habit of the Greek philosophers, considered it as a 
I.— 18 
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mjrBterioiiB dootrme ; they spoke of it as " meat for strong 
men/' but the popular current doctrine was **milk for 
babes." Justin Martyr, a.d. 132, who had been a Platonio 
philosopher, believed that the divine ray, after it was 
Tb0 Lonw. fttt*cli^ *<> Christ, was never withdrawn from 
^^^ him, and never separated from its source. He 
offers two illustrations of his idea. As speech (logos), going 
forth from one man, enters into another, conveying to him 
meaning, while the same meaning remains in the person 
who speaks, thus the logos of the Father continues unim- 
paired in himself, though imparted to the Christ ; or, as 
from one lamp another may be lighted without any loss of 
splendour, so the divinity of the 1 ather is transferred to 
the Son. This last illustration subsequently became very 
popular, and was adopted into the Kicene Creed. ^' Qod 
of God, Light of Light."^ 

It is obvious that the intention of this reasoning was to 
preserve intact, the doctrine of the unity of God, for the 
great body of Christians were at this time monarchists, the 
word being used in its theological acceptation. 

Thus the Jewish and Gnostic forms both died out, but 
Pennaiienoe *^® African, Platonic, or Alexandrian, was des- 
of Aiezan- tined te be perpetuated. The manner in which 
^^'^ "**^ this occurred, can only be understood by a study 
of the political history of the times. To such facts as are 
needful for the purpose, I shall therefore with brevity allude. 

From its birthplace in Judea, Christianity advanced to 
the conquest of the Boman world. In its primitive form 
Spread of ^^ received an ui*gency from the belief that the 
Christianity end of all things was close at hand, and that 
ft»m Syria. ^^^ earth was on the point of being burnt up 
by fire. From the civil war it waged in Judea, it emerged 
to enter on a war of invasion and foreign annexation. In 
succession, Cyprus, Phrygia, Galatia, and all Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, were penetrated. The persecutions of 
Nero, incident on the burning of Bome, did not for a 
moment retard its career; during his reign it rapidly 
n)read, and in every direction Petrine and Pauline, or 
Judaizing and Hellenizing churches were springing up. 
The latter gained the superiority, and the former passed 
away. The constitution of the churches changed, the 
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oongregatioiis gradually loeinff power, whidi became oon« 
centrated in the bishop. By tne end of the first ^^y,^,^ 
oentnry the episcopal form was predominant, and or omnin- 
the eodesiasUoal organization so imposing as to ^^^^ 
command the attention of the emperors, who now 
began to discover the mistake that had hitherto been made 
in confounding the new religion with J udaism. Their dis- 
like to it. Boon manifested in measures of repression, was 
in consequence of the peculiar attitude it assumed. As a 
body, the Christians not only kept aloof from all the 
amusements of the times, avoiding theatres and public 
rejoicings, but in every respect constituted themselves an 
empire within the empire. Such a state of things was 
altogether inconsistent with the established ^^^ 
government, and its certain inconveniences and antagniMie 
evils were not long in making themselves felt, {^p^j*"*^ 
The triimiphant march of Christianity was sin- 
gularly facilitated by free intercommunication over the 
Mediterranean, in consequence of that sea being in the 
hands of one sovereign power. The Jewish and Greek 
merchants afforded it a medium; their trading towns 
were its posts. But it is not to be supposed that its spread 
was without resistance ; for at least ^e first century and a 
half the small farmers and land labourers entertained a 
hatred to it, looking upon it as a peculiarity of the trading 
communities, whom they ever despised. They persuaded 
themselves that the earthquakes, inundations PMvecntioa 
and pestilences were attributable to it. To these w >n" »' M « te t a. 
incitements was added a desire to seize the property of 
the faithful confiscated by the law. Of this the early 
Christians unceasingly and bitterly complained. But the 
rack, the fire, wild beasts were unavailingly applied. Out 
of the very persecutions themselves advantages arose. 
Injustice and barbarity bound the pious but feeble com- 
munities together, and repressed internal dissent. 

In sever^ instances, however, there can be no doubt 
that persecution was brought on by the defiant neiuntairof 
air tiie churches assumed as they gathered theyoimg 
strength. To understand this, we have only to <^*»^>'^'^**<*- 
peruse such documents as the address of Tertullian to 
Doapula. Full of intolerant spirit, it accuses the national 
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reliffion of being the oauae of all the public oalaTnitieB, the 
floods, the fires, the eclipses ; it denounces the Tengpaance 
of God on the national idolatry. As was the opinion of 
the Christians at that time, it acknowledges the reality of 
the pagan gods, whom it stigmatizes as demons, and pro- 
claims its determination to expel them. It warns its 
opponents that they may be stricken blind, devoured l^ 
worms, or visited with other awful calamities. Such a 
sentiment of scorn and hatred, gathering force enough to 
oppodtion of make itself politicaUy felt, was certain to 
the emperun. provoke persecution. That of Dedus, aj). 260, 
was chiefly aimed against the clergy, not even the bishops 
of Jerusalem, Antiodi, and Bome escaping. Eight years 
afterwards occurred that in which Sextus, the Bishop of 
Bome, and Cyprian of Carthage perished. 

Under Diocletian it had become apparent that the self- 
pbdtionof governed Christian corporations everywhere 
thinKsander arising wcrc altogether incompatible with the 
™*****'*"- imperial system. If tolerated much longer, 
they would undoubtedly gain such strength as to become 
politically quite formidable. There was liot a town, hardly 
a village in the empire — nay, what was indeed far more 
serious, there was not a legion in which these organizations 
did not exist. The uncompromising and inexorable spirit 
animating them brought on necessarily a triple alliance 
of the statesmen, the philosophers, and the polytheists. 
These three parties, composing or postponing their mutual 
disputes, cordially united to put down the common enemy 
before it eJiould be too late. It so fell out that the conflict 
first broke out in th& army. When the engine of power 
is affected, it behoves a prince to take heed. The Christian 
soldiers in some of the legions refused to join in the 
time-honoured solemnities for propitiating the gods. It 
was in the winter a.d. 302-3. Ilie emergency became so 
pressing that a council was held by Diocletian and Galerius 
to determine what should be done. The difficulty of the 
position may perhaps be appreciated when it is understood 
that even the wife and daughter of Diocletian himself were 
adherents of the new religion. He was a man of such 
capacity and enlarged political views that, at the second 
council of the leading statesmen and generals, he would 
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not liave been brought to give his consent to repression if 
it had not been quite clear that a conflict was unavoidable. 
His extreme reluctance to act is shown by the express 
stipulation he made that there should be no imperial paw 
samfice of life. It is scarcely necessary to ■«»»*«>^ 
relate the events which ensued; how the Church of 
Nicomedia was razed to the ground ; how, in retaliation, 
the imperial palace was set on fire; how an edict was 
openly insulted and torn down ; how the Christian officers 
in the army were compelled to resign ; and, as Eusebius, 
an eye-witness, relates, a vast number of martyrs soon 
suffered in Armenia, Syria, Mauritania, Egypt, and else- 
where. So resistless was the march of events that not 
even the emperor himself could stop the persecution. The 
Christians were given over to torture, the fire, wild beasts, 
beheading ; many of them, in the moment of condemnation, 
simply returning thanks to God that he had thought them 
worthy to sulTer. The whole world was filled with ad- 
miration. The greatness of such holy courage could have 
no other result. An internecine conflict between the dis- 
putants seemed to be inevitable. But, in the dark and 
bloody policy of the times, the question was settled in an 
unexpected way. To Constantino, who had fled from 
the treacherous custody of Galerius, it naturally occurred 
that if he should ally himself to the Christian party, con- 
spicuous advantages must forthwith accrue to .j.,^, ^^^^ 
mm. It would give him in every comer of the political cn- 
empire men and women ready to encounter fire ■**i"^™*^ 
and sword ; it would give him partisans, not only animated 
by the traditions of their fathers, but — for human nature 
will even in the religious assert itself — demanding retribu- 
tion for tiie horrible barbarities and injustice that had 
been inflicted on themselves ; it would give him, and this 
was the most important of all, unwavering adherents in 
every legion of the army. He took his course. The events 
of war crowned him with success. He could gQooeg,(^ 
not be otherwise than outwardly true to those poUcyorooD- 
who had eiven him power, and who continued ■*"*'°^ 
to maintain him on the throne. But he never conformed 
to the ceremonial requirements of the Church till the dose 
of his evil life. 
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The attempt to make an alUanoe with this g;reat aim 
rapidly growing party was nothing new. Mazimin tried 
it, bat was distmsted. Lioinins, foreseeing the polipy 
that Gonstantine would certainly pursue, endeavoured to 
neutralize it by feebly reviving the persecution, ▲.!>. 316, 
thinking thereby to oonoiliato uie pagans. The aspirants 
for empire at this moment so divided the strength of the 
stato uiat, had the Christian party been weaker than it 
actually was, it so held the balance of power as to be able 
to give a preponderance to the candidate of its choice. 
Much more, therefore, was it certain to prevail, considering 
its numbers, its ramifications, its compactness. Force, 
argument, and persuasion had alike proved ineffectual 
against its strength. 

To the reign of Gonstantine the Great must be referred 
loflMDoeor ^® commencement of those dark and dismal 
thttreifnof times which oppressed Europe for a thousand 
^*«^**"*- years. It is the true dose of ^e Roman empire, 
the beg^ning of the Greek. The transition from one to 
the other is emphatically and abruptly marked by a new 
metropolis, a new religion, a new code, and, above all, a 
new policy. An ambitious man had attained to imperial 
power by personatine the interests of a rapidly growing 
party. The unavoidable consequences were a union between 
the Church and State ; a diverting of the dangerous classes 
from civil to ecclesiastical paths, and the decay and 
materialization of religion. This, and not the reign of 
Leo the Isaurian, as some have said, is the true beginning 
of the Byzantine empire ; it is also the beginning of the 
age of Faith in Europe, though I consider the age of 
Inquiry as overlapping this epoch, and as terminating 
wi& the military fiadl of Bome. 

Ecclesiastical authors have made everything hinge on 
the conversion of Constantino and the national establieb- 
ment of Christianity. The medium through which they 
look distorts the position of objecte, and magnifies the 
subordinate and the collateral into the chief. Evente had 
been gradually shaping themselves in such a way that the 
political fall of the oitv of Bome was inevitable. The 
Bomans, as a people, nad disappeared, being absorbed 
among other nations ; the centre of power was in the 
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army. One after another, the legions put forth competitoi» 
for the purple — Boldien of fortune, whose Buooess oonld 
never remove low habits due to a base origin, the coarse- 
ness of a life of camps — who found no congeniality in the 
elegance and refinement of those relics of the ancient 
fiskmilies which were expiring in Bome. They despised 
the military decrepitude of Sie superannuated city; her 
recollections they hated. To such men the expediency of 
founding a new capital was an obvious device; or, if 
indisposed to undertake so laborious a task, the removal 
of the imperial residence to some other of the great towns 
was an effectual substitute. It was thus that the residence 
of Diocletian at Nicomedia produced such disastrous con* 
sequences in a short time to Rome. 

After Gonstantine had murdered his son Crispus, his 
nephew Licinius, and had suffocated in a steam-bath his 
wife Fausta, to whom he had been married twenty years, 
and who was the mother of three of his sons, the Herewi^Mon 
public abhorrence of his crimes could no lonser remoyinf the 
be concealed. A -pasquinade, comparing nis °"*~p®"^ 
reign to that of Nero, was affixed to the palace gate. The 
guilty emperor, in the first burst of anger, was on the 
point of darkening the tragedy, if such a thing had been 
possible, by a massacre of the Roman populace who had 
thus insulted him. It is said that his brothers were con- 
sulted on this measure of vengeance. The result of their 
counsel was even more deadly, for it was resolved to 
degrade Bome to a subordinate rank, and build a metropolis 
elsewhere. 

Political conditions thus at once suggested and rendered 
possible the translation of the seat of government: the 
temporary motive was the vengeance of a great criminaL 
Perhaps, also, in the mental occupation incident to such 
an undertaking, the emperor found a refuge from the 
accusations of conscience. But it is altogether erroneous 
to suppose that either at this time, or for many years sub- 
sequently, he was a Christian. Kus actions are He la s pro- 
not those of a devout convert ; he was no prose- tector.botnoi 
lyte, but a protector ; never guiding himself by ***°^"*- 
religious principles, but now giving the most valuable 
support to his new allies, now exhibiting the impartiality 
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of a itatesman for both forms of faith. . In hia character 
of Pontifex MaximuB he restored pagan temples, and 
directed that the hanispioes should be consulted. On the 
festival of the birthday of the new city he honoured the 
statue of Fortune. The continued heathen sacrifices and 
open temples seemed to indicate that he intended to do 
no more than place the new religion on a level with the 
old. His recommendation to the Bishop of Alexandria 
and to Arius of the example of the philosophers, who never 
debated profound questions before ignorant audiences, and 
who could di£fer without hating one another, illustrates 
the indifferentism of his personal attitude, and jet he 
dearly recognized his obligations to the piui;y that had 
given him power. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the works of Constantine 
himself. They must be regarded as far better authority 
than the writings of religious polemics. A medal was 
Btotendendet struck, on which was impressed his title of 
to PkganinL *« Qod," together with the monogram of Christ 
Another represented him as raised by a hand from i^ 
sky while seated in the chariot of the Sun. But more 
particularly the ^reat porphyry pillar, a column 120 feet 
in height, exhibited the true religious condition of the 
founder of Constantinople. The statue on its summit 
mingled together the Sun, the Saviour, and the Emperor. 
Its body was a colossal image of Apollo, whose features 
were replaced by those of Constantine, and round the head, 
like rays, were fixed the nails of the cross of Christ recently 
discovered in Jerusalem. 

The position of a patron assumed by Constantine may 
be remarked in Inany of the incidents of his policy. The 
edict of Milan gave liberty both to Pagans and Christians ; 
but his necessity for showing in some degree a preponder- 
ance of favour for the latter obliged him to issue a rescript 
exempting the clergy from civil offices. It was this also 
which led him to conciliate the bishops by the donation of 
large sums of money for the restoration of their churches 
and other purposes, and to exert himself, .often by objec* 
tionable means, for destroying that which they who were 
around him considered to be heresy. A better motive, 
perhaps, led him to restore those Chnstians who had been 
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degraded ; to sunender to the legal heirs the oonfiaoated 
estates of martyrs, or, if no heirs were to be found, to oon- 
vey them to the Church ; to set at liberty those who had 
been condemned to the mines ; to recall those who had 
been banished. If, as a tribute to the Christians, who had 
sustained him politically, he made the imperial treasury 
responsible for many of their losses ; if he caused costly 
churches to be built not only in the great cities, but even 
in the Holy Land ; if he vindicated m& triumphant posi- 
tion of his supporters by forbidding any Jew to have a 
Christian slave ; if he undertook to enforce the decisions 
of councils b^ means of the power of the state ; if he for- 
bade all schism in the Church, himself determining the 
degrees of heresy under the inspirations of his ecclesiastica] 
entourage, his vacillations show how little he HisTeiatiom 
was guided by principle, how much by policy. *«*»»« church. 
After the case of the Donatists had been settled by repeated 
councils, he spontaneously recalled them from banishment ; 
after he had denounced Arius as ^* the very image of the 
Devil," he, through the influence of court females, received 
him again into favour ; after the temple of ^sculapius at 
Mg8d had been demolished, and the doors and roofis of 
others removed, the pagans were half conciliated by per- 
ceiving that no steady care was taken to enforce the 
obnoxious decrees, and that, after all, the Christians would 
have to accept the declarations of the emperor for deeds. 

In a double respect the removal of the seat of empire 
was important to Christianity. It rendered possible the 
assumption of power by the bishops of Rome, ^^^^^^^ 

who were thereby secluded from imperial obser- ©f bSiSiSg? 
vation and inspection, and whose position, feeble nej^n«?kw>- 
at first, under such singularly auspicious circum- ^ 
stances was at last developed into papal supremacy. In 
Constantinople, also, there were no pagan recollections and 
interests to contend with. At first the new city was essen- 
tially Boman, and its language Latin ; but this was soon 
changed for Greek, and thus the transference of the seat 
of government tended in the end to make Latin a sacred 
tongue. 

Constantine knew very well where Boman power had 
for many years lain. His own history, from the time of 
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his &tlier*s death and his exaltation by the legions at York, 
had taught him that, for the perpetuation of his dynasty 
and system, those formidable booies must be disposed dT. 
Hw poiky of It was for this reason, and that no future com- 
OcHMMiitise. mander mi^ht do what himself and so many of 
his predeoessors had £>ne, that he reduced the strengu of 
the legion from 6000 to 1500 or 1000 men. For this 
reason, too, he opened to ambition the less dangerous field 
of eodesiastioal wealth and dignity, justly concluding that, 
since the clergy came from every dass of society, the 
whole people would look to the prosperity of the GhurdL 
By exempting the priesthood from burdensome municipal 
offices, such as the decurionate, he put a premium on 
apostacy from paganism. The interest he personally took 
in the Trinitarian controversy encouraged the spreading 
of theological disputation from philosophers and men of 
capacity to the populace. Under the old polytheism heresy 
was impossible, since every man might select his god and 
his worohip ; but under the new monotheism it was inevi- 
table — heresy, a word that provokes and justifies a blade 
catalogue of crimes. Occupied in those exciting pursuits, 
men took but little heed of the more important political 
changes that were in progress. The eyes of the rabble 
were easily turned from the movements of the government 
by horse-radng, theatres, largesses. Yet already this diver- 
sion of ambition into new fields gave tokens of dangers 
to the state in future times. I'he Donatists, whom Con- 
stantine had attempted to pacify by the Councils of Rome, 
Aries, and Milan, maintained a more than religious revolt, 
and exhibited the bitterness that may be infased among 
competitors for ecclesiastical spoils. These enthusiasts 
assumed to themselves the title of God's elect, proclaimed 
that the only true apostolic succession was in their bishops, 
and that whosoever denied the right of Donatus to 'be 
Bishop of Carthage should be eternally damned. They 
asked, with a truth that lent force to their demand, 
" What has the emperor to do with the Church, what have 
Christians to do with kings, what have bishops to do at 
court ?" Already the Catholic party, in preparation of its 
commencing atrocities, ominously inquired, *' Is the ven- 
geance of God to be defrauded of its victims ?* Already 
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Gonfltantine, by bestowing on the Chnroh the right oi 
xeoeiving bequests, had given birth to that power which, 
reposing on the inflnence that always attaches to the 
possession of land, becomes at last OYcrwhelming when it 
18 held hj a corporation which may always receive and can 
never alienate, which is always renewing itself and can 
never die. It was by no minicalons agency, bnt simply 
by its organization, that the Church attained to power 
an individual who must die, and a family which must 
become extinct, had no chance against a corporation whose 
purposes were ever unchanged, and its life perpetual. But 
it was not the state alone which thus took detriment from 
her connection with the Church; the latter paid a full 
price for the temporal advantages she received in admitting 
civil intervention in her affairs. After a retrospect of a 
thousand years, the pious Fratricelli loudly proclaimed 
their conviction that uie fatal gift of a Chnstian emperor 
had been the doom of true religion. 

From the rough soldier who accepted the purple at 
York, how great the change to the effeminate emperor of 
the Bosphorus, in silken robes stiffened with threads of 
gold, a diadem of sapphires and pearls, and false hair 
stained of various tints ; his steps stealtiiily guarded by 
mysterious eunuchs flitting through the palace, the street 
ftdl of spies, and an ever-watchful ^lice I The same man 
who approaches us as the Boman imperator retires from 
us as tiie Asiatic despot. In the last dAjB of his EiB«mwBt^km 
life, he put aside the imperial purple, and, ■"* ^•'^ 
asBUTniug the customary white garment, prepared for 
baptism, that the sins of his long and evil nfe might all 
be washed away. Since complete purification can mus be 
only once obtained, he was desirous to procrastinate that 
ceremony to the last moment. Profoundly politic, even in 
his relations with heaven, he thencefortii reclined on a 
white bed, took no further part in worldly affairs, and, 
having thus insured a right to the continuance of that 
prosperily in a future life which he had enjoyed in this, 
expired, aj). 337. 

In a theological respect, among the chief events of 
this emperor's reign are the Trinitarian controversy and 
the open materii£zation of Christianity. The ianm&tg 
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ocmimenoiiig among the Platonizing eodesiasticB of Alex 
Th« Trin- anuria, oontmued for ages to exert a fonnidable 
Htr u mcon- inffueiioe. From time immemorial, as we have 
^^*^' already related, the Egyptians had been familiar 
with Tarions trinities, different ones being worshipped in 
different oities, the devotees of each exercising a peaceftQ 
toleration toward those of others. Bnt now things were 
greatly ohaneed. It was the settled policy of Gonstantine 
to divert amoition from the state to the Ghnrch, and to 
make it not only safer, but more profitable to be a great 
eoolesiastio than a snooessftil soldier. A violent com- 
petition, for the chief offices was the consequence--^ 
competition, the prelude of that still greater one for 
episcopal supremacy. 

We are now again brought to a oonsideration of the 
variations of opinion which marked this age. It would 
be impossible to give a description of them all. I there- 
fore propose to speak only of the prominent ones. They 
are a sufficient guide in our investigation ; and of the 
Trinitarian controversy first. 

For some time past dissensions had been springing up 
Proindeofsec- in the Ghurch. Even out of persecution itseu 
tariaodiBMDt. disuuiou had arisen. The martyrs who had 
suffered for their faith, and the confessors who had nobly 
avowed it, gained a worthy consideration and influence, 
becoming the intermedium of reconciliation of such of 
their weaker brethren as had apostatized in times of peril 
by authoritative recommendations to "the peace of the 
Church." From this abuses arose. Martyrs were known 
to have given the use of their names to '' a man and his 
friends;" nay, it was even asserted that tickets of 
recommendation had been bought for money; and as it 
was desirable that a uniformity of discipline should obtain 
in all the churches, so that he who was excommunicated 
from one should be excommunicated from all, it was 
necessary that these abuses should be corrected. In the 
controversies that ensued, Novatus founded his sect on 
the principle that penitent apostates should, under no 
circumstances, be ever again received. Besides this 
dissent on a question of discipline, already there were 
abundant elements of dispute, such as the time of 
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obflervance of Easter, the nature of Christ, the millenniiiin 
upon earth, and rebaptism. Already, in Syria, Noetns, 
tne Unitarian, had foreshadowed what was ooming; 
already there were Patripassians ; already Sabellianism 
existed. ' 

Bnt it was in Alexandria that the tempest bnrst forth. 
There lived in that oity a presbyter of the Arfiu,hii 
name of Arins, who, on ocoasion ot a Yaoanoy *>ctriii«. 
oooorring, desired to be appointed bishop. Bnt one Alex- 
ander supplanted him in the ooveted dignity. Both 
relied on numerous supporters, Arius counting among hia 
not less than seven hundred virgins of the Mareotic nome. 
In his disappointment he aoonsed his suooessful antagonist 
of Sabellianism, and, in retaliation, was anathematized. 
It was no wonder that, in such an atmosphere, the 
question quickly assumed a philosophical aspect. The 
point of difficulty was to define the position of the Son in 
the Holy Trinity. Arius took the ground that there was 
a time when, from the very nature of sonship, the Son did 
not exist, and a time at which he commenced to be, 
asserting that it is the necessary condition of the filial 
relation that a father must be older than his son. But 
this assertion evidently might imply subordination or 
inequality among the three persons of the Holy Trinity. 
The partisans of Alexander raised up tneir voices against 
such a blasphemous lowering of the Bedeemer ; the Arians 
answered them that, by exalting the Son in every respect 
to an equality with the Father, they impugned the great 
truth o£ the unity of Qod. The new bishop himself 
edified the giddy citizens, and perhaps, in some degree, 
justified his appointment to his place by displaying his 
rhetorical powers in public debates on the question. The 
Alexandrians, little anticipating the serious and enduring 
results soon to arise, amused themselves, with charac- 
teristic levity, by theatrical representations of the contest 
upon the stage. The passions of the two parties were 
roused ; the Jews and Pagans, of whom the town was full, 
exasperated things by their mocking derision. The 
dissension spread : the whole country became convulsed. 
In the hot climate of Africa, theological controversy soon 
ripened into political disturbance. In all Egypt there 
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I not a ChiifltiaiL inan« and not a woman, idio did not 

prooeed to aetUe the nature of the nnity of (3od. The 

tumult roee to each a pitch that it became 

SSSmpSfto neoesflarv for the emperor to interfere. Donbt- 

^^ekteon- lees, at nrst, he oongratolated himself on suoh a 

'""^' oonrse of erenta. It was better that the pn>- 
Tincee ahould be fimatioftlly engaged in diepntes than 
■eorellj employed in treason against his person or oon- 
spiraoies against his policy. A united people is an 
inconvenience to one in power. Nevertheless, to oompoee 
the matter somewhat, he sent Hoeius, the Bishop of 
Cordova, to Alexandria ; but, finding that the remedy was 
Mid """"^"^ altogether inadequate, he was driven at last to 
ibeOooiidior the memorable expedient of summoning the 
^^'^ Ooundl of Nicea, a.d. 325. It attempted a 

settlement of the trouble by a condemnation of Aiius^ and 
the promulgation of authoritative articles of belief as set 
forth in the Nicene Creed. As to the main point, the Son 
was declared to be of the same substance with the Father 
—a temporizing and convenient, but, as the event proved, 
a disastrous ambig^ty. The Nicene Council, therofore, 
settled the question by evading it, and the emperor 
enforced the decision by the banishment of Arius. 

«« I am persecuted," Arius plaintively said, *' because I 
have taught that the Son had a beginning and the Father 
had not." It was the influence of the court theologians 
The fortQiM that had made the emperor his personal enemy. 
orArina. Constantine, as we have seen, had looked upon 
the dispute, in the first instance, as altogether frivolous, if 
he did not, in truth, himself incline to the assertion of 
Arius, that, in the very natnro of the thing, a father must 
be older than his son. The theatrical exhibitions at 
Alexandria in mockery of the question wero calculated to 
confirm him in his opinion : his judgment was lost in th^ 
theories that wero springing up as to the naturo of Christ ; 
for on the EbionitiidL, Gnostic, and Platonic doctrines, as 
well as on the new one that '' the logos " was made out of 
nothing, it equally followed that the current opinion must 
be erroneous, and that there was a time before which the 
Son did not exist. 

But, as the contest spread through churches and even 
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families, Gonstantine had foiind himself oompelled to 
intervene. At firat he attempted the position of a 
moderator, bnt soon took ground aninst Arins, advised to 
that oonrse by his entourage at Constantinople. It was 
at this time that the letter was oirculated in which he 
denonnoed Arins as the image of the Devil. Htooondem- 
Arius might now have foreseen what must nation m* 
certainly occur at Nicea. Before that conncil ^^"^^^ 
was called everything was settled. No contemporary for 
a moment supposed wat this was an assembly of simple- 
hearted men, anxious by a mutual comparison of thought, 
to ascertain the truth. Its aim was not to compose such a 
creed as *would give unity to the Church, but one so 
worded that the Arians would be compelled to refuse to 
sign it, and so ruin themselves. To the creed was 
attached an anathema precisely defining the point of 
dispute, and leaving the foreordained victims no chance of 
escape. The original Nicene Creed differed in some 
essential particulars from that now current under that 
title. Amone other thin^, the fatal and final clause has 
been dropped. Thus it ran: *'The Holy TheNioeD« 
Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes ^^'^^ 
those who say that there was a time when the Son of God 
was not; and that before he was begotten he was not, and 
that he was made out of nothing, or out of another 
substance or essence, and is created, or changeable, or 
alterable." The emperor enforced the decision of the 
ooundl by the dvil power; he circulated letters de- 
nouncing Arius, and initiated those fearful punishments 
unhappily destined in future ages to become so frequent, 
by ordaining that whoever should find one of the books of 
Arius and not bum it should actually be put to death. 

It might be thought that, after such a decisive course, 
it would be impossible to change, and yet in less thim ten 
years Constantino is found agreeing with the convict 
Arius. A presbyter in the contidenoe of Constantia, the 
emperor^s sister, had wrought upon kim. Athanasiius, now 
Bishop of Alexandria, the representative of the j^^ ,0^^. 
other party, is deposed and banished. Arius is ed again into 
invited to Constantinople. The emperor orders ^^'^^ **▼«»'• 
Alexander, the bishop of that city, to receive him into 
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commiinion to-morrow. It is Saturday. Alexander flees 
to the ohuroh, and, billing proetrate, prays to Grod that 
he will interpose and save ms servant from being foroed 
into this sin, even if it should be by death. That same 
evening Arins was seized with a sudden and violent illness 
as he passed along the street, and in a few moments he 
Mdto was found dead in a house, whither he had 

P******"- hastened. In Constantinople, where men were 
familiar with Asiatic crimes, there was more than a 
suspicion of poison. But when Alexander's party pro- 
claimed that nis prayer had been answered, tiliey forgot 
what then that prayer must have been, and tiiat the 
difference is little between praying for the death of a man 
and compassing it. 

The AiianB affirmed that it was the intention of Gon- 
stantine to have called a new council, and have the creed 
ObDstoitine ^^^^^ according to his more recent ideas; 
prepwesforft but, before he could accomplish this, he was 
new creed, overtaken by death. So little efficacy was there 
in the determination of the Council of Nicea, that for 
many years afterward creed upon creed appeared. What 
Constantine's new creed would have beffli may be told 
from the fact that the ConsubstantialistB had gone out of 
power, and from what his son Constantius soon after did 
at the Council of Ariminium. 

So &r, therefore, from the Council of Nicea ending the 
Spread of Controversies afflicting religion, they continued 
theoioficai with increasing f ary. The sons and successors 
diBpates. ^f Constantine set an example of violence in 
these disputes ; and, until the barbarians burst in upon 
the empire, the fourth century wore away in theologioEd 
feuds. £iven the populace, scarcely emerged from paganism, 
set itself up for a judge on questions from their very nature 
incapable of being solved; and to this the government 
gave an impetus by making the profits of public service 
the reward of sectarian violence. The policy of Constan* 
tine began to produce its results. Mental activity and 
ambition found their true field in ecclesiastical affairs. 
Orthodoxy triumphed, because it was more in unison with 
the present necessity of the court, while asserting the 
predominance of Chnstianity, to offend as little as might 
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be the pagan party. Theheieeyof Ariua, thooghitmiglit 
■nit the monotheietio Yiews of the edaoated, did not oom- 
mend itself to that larse mass who had been so zeoently 
pagan. Already the elements of dissension were obvions 
enongh; on one side tixere was an illiterate, intolerant, 
nnsorapnlons, Grednlons, nnmerons body, on the other a 
refined, better-informed, yet doubting seot. The Emperor 
Constantins, g^oided by his father's latest principles, having 
sided with the Arian party, soon founa that nnder the 
new system a bishop would, without hesitation, oppose his 
sovereign. Athanasins, the Bishop of Alexandria, as the 
head of the orthodox party, became the peroonal A thy^^i .^ 
antagonist of the emperor, who attempted, after rebels asidiiit 
vai^y using physicS^ oompnhdon, to itjsort to ""^p^-'. 
the celestial weapons in vogue by laying claim to Divine 
inspiration. like his &ther, he had a celestial vision ; 
but, as his views were Arian, the orthodox rejected without 
scruple his supernatural authority, and Hilary of Poictiers 
wrote a book to prove that he was Antichrist. The horrible 
bloodshed and murders attending these quarrels in the 
great cities, and the private life of persons both of high 
and low decree, clearly showed that Christianity, through 
its union with politics, had fiftllen into such a state that 
it could no longer control the passions of men. The 
biography of the sons of Gonstantine is an awful relation 
of fanuly murders. Beligion had disappeared, theology 
had come in its stead. Even theology had gone mad. But 
in the midst of these disputes worldly interests steuijag- 
were steadily kept in view. At the Council of S[T*?Pi*^ 
Anminium, a.d. 359, an attempt was made to crimMofeo- 
have the lands belonging to the churches exempt «>«■*•■**<* 
from all taxation *, to his credit, the emperor steadfastly 
refused. Macedonius, the Bishop of Constantinople, wlio 
had passed over the slaughtered bodies of three thousand 

nle to take possession of his episcopal throne, exceeded 
eresy even Ariius himself, by not only asserting the 
inferiority of the Son to the Father, but by absolutely 
denying the divinity of the Holy Ghost. 

As the fruits of these broils, two flEtcts appear : 1st, that 
there is a higher law, which the fedthful may Twonrattiof 
ob^, in opposition to the law of the land, wheaa 
L—19 
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it suits th«iT views ; the law of QoA^ as expounded by the 
bishop, who can eternally punish the soul, mnst take 
preoedenoe of the law of Ciesar , who oao only kill the body 
and seize the goods ; 2d, that there is a sapiemaqy in the 
Bishop of Borne, to whom Athanasins, the leader of the 
orthoaox, by twioe visiting that city, submitted his cause. 
The significance of these facts becomes conspicuous in later 
ages. Things were evidently shaping themselves for a 
trial of strength between the imperud and ecclesiastical 
powers, heretofore allied. They were about to quarrel 
over their booty. 

We have now to consider this asserted supremacy of the 
Bishop of Home, and how it came to be established as a 
HiAnyof Political fact. We must also turn from the 
Pkiwira- Oriental variations of opinion to those of the 
P™*^- West. Except by thus enlarging the field to be 
traversed, we can gain no perfect conception of the general 
intellectual tendency. 

For long after its introduction to Western Europe, 
BeUeniied Christianity was essentially a Greek religion. 
C!i^'**^<*°<^7* Its Oriental aspect had become Hellenized. Its 
churches had, in the first instance, a Greek organization, 
conducted their worship in that tongue, and composed 
their writings in it. Though it retained much of this 
foreign aspect so long as Borne continued to be the resi- 
dence, or was more particularly under the eye of the 
emperors, it was gradually bei^ affected by the influences 
to which it was exposed. On Western Europe, the ques- 
tions which had so profoundly agitated the East, sudi as 
the nature of God, the Trinity, the cause of evil, had made 
but little impression, the intellectual peculiarity of the 
people being unsuited to such exercises. The foundation 
of Constantinople, by taking off the political pressure, 
permitted native peculiarities to manifest themselves, and 
Latin Christianity emerged in contradistinction to Greek. 

Tet still it cannot be said that Europe owes its existing 
Modified by forms of Christianity to a Boman origin. It is 
Africimsm. indebted to Africa for them. We live under 
African domination. 

I have now with brevity to relate the progress of this 
interesting event; how African conceptions were firmly 
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established in Borne, and, by the time that Greek Chris- 
tianitj had lost its expansive power and oeased to be 
aggressive, African Christianity took its place, extending 
to the North and West, and obtaining for itself an organi- 
sation copied from that of the Roman empire ; sacerdotal 
pradtors, proconsuls, and a Caesar; developing its own 
jurisprudence; establishing its own magistracy, exchanging 
the Greek tongue it had hitherto used for the Latin, which, 
soon becoming a sacred language, conferred upon it the 
most singular advantages. 

The Greek churches were of the nature of confederated 
republics; the Latin Church instinctively tended to 
monarchy. Far from assuming an attitude of conspicuous 
dignity, the primitive bishops of Borne led a life of 
obscurity. In the earliest times, the bishops of Jerusalem, 
of whom James, the brother of our Lord, was the first, are 
spoken of as the heads of the Church, and so regarded even 
in Bome itself. The controversy respecting 
Easter, a.d. 109, shows, however, how soon the ^^^wraooftiM 
disposition for Western supremacy was exhibited, ^^J^'"'*^ 
Victor, the Bishop of Bome, requiring the Asiatic 
bishops to conform to the view of his Church respecting 
the time at which the festival of Easter should be obeerveC 
and being resisted therein by Folycrates, the Bishop of 
Ephesus, on behalf of the Eastern churches, the feud con- 
tinuing until the determination of the Council of Nicea. 
It was not in Asia alone that the growth of Boman 
supremacy was resisted. There is no ufficulty in select- 
ing from ecclesiastical history proofs of the same feeling in 
many other quarters. Thus, when the disciples of Hon- 
tanus, the Phrygian, who pretended to be the Paraclete, 
had converted to their doctrines and austerities the Bishop 
of Bome and Tertullian the Carthaginian, on the former 
backsliding from that faith, the latter denounced him as a 
Patripassian heretic. Tet, for the most part, a good 
understanding obtained not only between Bome and 
Carthage, but also among the Gkdlic and Spanish churches, 
who looked upon Bome as conspicuous and illustrious, 
though as no more than equal to themselves. At the 
Council of Carthage St. Cyprian said, '' None of lus ought to 
set himself up as a bishopof mshops, or pretend tyrannically 
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to restrain his oolleagues, because eadh bishop has a 
liberty and power to act as he thinks fit, and oan no more 
be judged by another bishop than he oan jndge another. 
But we must all wait for the judgment of Jesus Christ, to 
whom alone belongs the power to set us over the Ghurbh, 
and to judge of our actions.'* 

Kome by denees emerged from this equality, not by 
the splendid tabnts of any illustrious man, for among her 
itacradnai ^"^^J bishops noue rose above mediocrity, but 
inaSIein partly from her political position, partly from 
^SSiS^ ^® gi^oi^t wealth she soon accumulated, and 
partly from the policy she happened to follow. 
Her bishop was not present at the Council of Nicea, 
▲.D. 325, nor at that of Sardica, a.d. 845 ; perhaps on these 
occasions, as on others of a like kind subsequently, the 
immediate motive of his standing aloof was the fear that 
he might not reoeive the presidency. Soon, however, was 
discerned the advantage of the system of appearing by 
representatives. Such an attitude, moreover, offered the 
opportunity of frequently holding ^e balance of power in 
the fierce conflicts that soon arose, made Rome a retreat 
for the discomfited ecclesiastic, and her bishop, ap- 
parently, an elevated and unbiaised arbiter on his case, 
it was thus that Athanasius, in his contests with the 
emperor, found a refuge and protector. With this elevated 
position in the esteem of strangers came also domestic 
dignity. The prodi^ gifts of the rich Boman ladies had 
already made the bishopric to be sought after by those 
who esteem the ease and luxuries of life, as well as by the 
ambitious. Fierce contests arose on the occurrence of 
vacancies. At the election of Damasus, one hundred and 
thirty of the slain lay in the basUica of Sisinnins: the 
com^titors had called in the aid of a rabble of gladiators, 
charioteers, and other ruffians; nor could the riots be 
ended except by the intervention of the imperial troops. 

It was none too soon that Jerome introduced the monastic 
«nd cttij system at Bome— there was need of a clumge to 
tomptioiii. austerity ; none too soon that l^acy-hunting on 
the part of the dergy was prohibited by law— it had 
become a public scandal ; none too soon that Jerome 
struggled for the patronage of the rich Boman women; 
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noxiG too soon that this stem &natio denounced the im- 
morality of the Boman clergy, when even the Bishop 
Damasns himself was involv^ in a charge of adultexr. 
It became dear, if the dergy would hold l^eir ground in 
public estimation aeainst uieir antagonists the monks, 
that celibacy nust be insisted on. The doctrine of the 
pre-eminent value of virginity was steadily making pro- 
gress ; but it cost many years of struggle before the monks 
carried their point, and the celibacy of the clergy beoEune 
compulsory. 

It had long been seen by those who hoped for Bomau 
supremacy t£it there was a necessity for the j^eocMityte 
establishment of a definite and ascertained doc- «n apoitoiie 
trine— « necessity for recognizing some apostolic ^^^ 
man, who might be the representative of a criterion of 
truth. The Eastern B3rBtom of deciding by councils was 
in its nature uncertain. The councils themselves had 
no ascertained organization. Experience had shown that 
they were too much under the control of the court at 
Constantinople. 

This tendencnr to accept the republican decisions of 
councils in the East, and monarchical ones by a i^eoevi^ ibr 
supreme pontiff in the West, in reality, however, ooanditora 
depended on a common sentiment entertained ^'^^^^ 
by reflecting men everywhere. Something miust be done 
to check the anarchy of opinion. 

To show how this tendency was satisfied, it will be 
sufficient to select, out of the numberless controversies of 
the times, a few leading ones. A clear light is thrown 
upon the matter by the history of the Pelagian, Nestorian, 
and Eutyohian heresies. Their chronological period is from 
about A.D. 400 to a.d. 450. 

Pelagius was the assumed name of a British monk, who, 
about the first of those dates, passed through TbePeugUn 
Western Europe and Northern Africa, teaching controversy. 
the doctrines that Adam was by nature mortal, and that, 
if he had not sinned, he nevertheless would have died ; 
that the consequences of his sin were confined to himself, 
and did not affect his posterity ; that new-bom infants 
are in the same condition as Adam before his fall ; that we 
are at birth as pure as he was ; that we sin by our own 
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free will, and in the same Tnanner may xefinrm, and thereby 
work out onr own salvation ; that the grace of Qod is 
given according to onr merits. He was repelled from 
Africa by the influence of St. Augustine, and denounced 
in Palestine from the cell of Jerome. He specially insisted 
on this, that it is not the mere act of baptizing by water 
that washes away sin, sin can only be remove^ by good 
works. Infismts are baptized before it is possible that they 
^^ could have sinned. On the contrary, Augustine 

y yiMgun<«« resisted these doctrines, resting himself on the 
JJJJ^ words of Scripture that baptism is for the re- 
"**'^ ' mission of sins. The case of children compelled 
that father to introduce the doctrine of original sin as 
derived from Adam, notwithstanding the dreadfril con- 
sequences if they die unbaptized. Li like manner also 
fouowed the docmnes of predestination, grace, atonement. 

Summoned before a emiod at Diospolis, Pelagius was un«< 
erpectedly acquitted of heresy — an extraordinary decision, 
whidi brought Africa and uie East into conflict. Under 
these circumstances, perhaps without a clear foresight of the 
issue, the matter was referred to Rome as arbiter or judge. 

In his decision, Innocent I., magnifying the dignity of the 
Boman see and the advantage of suoh a supreme tribunal, 
determined in favour of the African bishops. But scarcely 
had he done this when he died, and his successor, Zosimus, 
annulled his judgment, and declared the opinions of 
Pelagius to be orthodox. Carthage now put 
SbfpSl^D^ herself in an attitude of resistance. There was 
2^5j«j^ danger of a metaphysical or theological Punic 
war. Meantime tne wily Africans quietly pro- 
cured from the emperor an edict denouncing Pelagius as a 
heretia Through the influence of Count Valerius the 
faith of Europe was settled ; the heresiarchs and their 
accomplices were condemned to exile and forfeiture of 
their estates; the contested doctrine that Adam was 
created without any liability to death was established by 
law ; to deny it was a state crime. Thus it appears that 
the vadllating papacy was not yet strong enough to exalt 
itself above its equals, and the orthodoxy of Europe was 
for ever determined by an obscure court intrigue. 

Scarcely was the Pelagian controversy disposed of when 
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a new hero^ appeared. NeBtorius, the Bishop of Antiochi 
attempted to distinguish between the divine The NcftoriMi 
and human nature of Christ ; he oonsidered «»«»w«v. 
that they had become too much confounded, and that ^ the 
God " ought to be kept separate from " the Man." Henoa 
it followed that the Virgin Mary should not be regarded 
as the '' Mother of God," but only the '* Mother of Christ 
— ^the God-man.*' Called by the Emperor Theodosius the 
Younger to the episcopate of Constantinople, a.d. 427, 
NestoriuB was very quiosly plunged by the intrigues of a 
disappointed fiM^tion of that oity into disputes with the 
populace. 

iiOt us hear the Bishop of Constantinople himself; he is 
preaching in the great metropolitan church, TbedoctriiiM 
setting forth, with all the eloquence of which ofNertodog. 
language is capable, the attributes of the illimitable, the 
eyerlasting, the Almighty God. " And can this God have 
a mother ? The heathen notion of a god bom of a mortal 
mother is directly confuted by St. Paul, who dedares the 
Lord to be without &ther and without mother. Coxdd 
a creature bear the uncreated ? " He thus insisted that 
what was bom of Mary was human, and the divine was 
added afterwards. At once the monks raised a riot in the 
city, and Cyril, the Bishop of Alexandria, espoused their 
cause. 

Beneath the outraged orthodoxy of Cyril lay an ill« 
concealed motive, the desire of the Bishop of Alexandria 
to humble the Bishop of Constantinople. The uproar 
commenced with sermons, epistles, addresses. Instigated 
by the monks of Alexandria, the monks of Constantinople 
took up arms in behalf of " the Mother of God." Again 
we remark the eminent position of Borne. Both parties 
turn to her as an arbiter. Pope Celestine assembles a 
synod. The Bishop of Constantinople is ordered by the 
Bishop of Rome to recant, or hold himself under excom- 
munication. Italian supremacy is emerging through 
Oriental disputes, yet not without a stmggle. Belying 
on his influence at court, Nestorius resists, excommunicates 
Cyril, and the emperor summons a council to meet at 
ESphesus. 

To that coundl Nestoritis repaired, with sixteen bishops 
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and some of the city populace. Cyril collected fifty, 
together with a rabble of aailora, bath-men, and women 
of the baser sort. The imperial commissioner with his 
troops with difficulty repressed ihe tumult of the assembly. 
^^^ The rescript was fraudulently read before the 
§ SS S? fi n arrival of the Syrian bishops. In one day the 
JT^AM- matter was completed; the Virgin's party 
""^ triumphed, and Nestorius was deposed. Oni 

the arrival of the Syrian ecclesiastics, a meeting of protest 
was held by them. A riot, with much bloodshed, occurred 
in the Cathedral of St. John. The emperor was again 
compelled to interfere; he ordered eight deputies firom 
each party to meet him at Chalcedon. In the meantime 
court intrigues decided the matter. The emperor's sister 
was in after times celebrated by the party of Cyril as 
Worahipor having been the cause of the discomfiture of 
ibeViigtai Nestorius: "the Holy Virgin of the court of 
^"^' Heaven had found an ally of her own sex in the 

holy virgin of the emperor's court." But there were also 
other very efficient auxiliaries. In the treasury of the 
chief eunuch, which some time after there was occasion to 
open, was discovered an acknowledgment of many pounds 
of gold received by him from Cjoil, through Paul, his 
sister's son. Nestorius was abandoned by the court, and 
eventually exiled to an Egyptian oasis. An edifying 
legend relates that his blasphemous tongue was devoured 
by worms, and that from the heats of an E^ptian desert 
he escaped only into the hotter torments of HelL 

So, again, in the afiair of Nestorius as in that of 
PelagiuB, Africa triumphed, and the supremacy of £ome» 
her ally or confederate, was becoming more and more 
distinct. 

A very important result in this gradual evolution of 
Boman supremacy arose from the affair of Eutyches, the 
TbeEaty- Archimandrite of a convent of monks at Con- 
dUwoootiD- stantinople. He had distinguished himself as 
*"*^* a leader in the riots occurring at the time of 

Nestorius and in other subsequent troubles. Accused 
before a synod held in Constantinople of denying the two 
natures of Christ, of saying that if there be two natures 
there must be two Sons, Eutyches was convicted, and 
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sentence of ezoommunication passed upon him. This 
was, however, only the ostensible cause of his condem- 
nation; the true motive was connected with a court 
intrigue. The chief eunuch, who was his godson, was 
occupied in a double movement to elevate Eulyches to 
the see of Constantinople, and to destroy the authority of 
Pnlcheria, the emperor's sister, by Budocia, the emperor's 
wife. On his condemnation, Eutyohes appealed to the 
emperor, who summoned, at the instigation of the eunuch, 
a council to meet at Ephesus. This was the celebrated 
*' Bobber Synod," as it was called. It pronounced in 
favour of the orthodoxy of Eutyches, and ordered his restor- 
ation, deposing the Bishop of Constantinople, Flavianus, 
who was his rival, and at the synod had been his judge 
and also Eusebius, who had been his accuser. A riot ensued, 
in which the Bishop of Constantinople was murdered 
by the Bishop of Alexandria and one Barsumas, who 
beat him with their fists amid cries of *' Kill him I kill 
him!" The Italian legates made their escape from 
the uproar with difficulty. 

The success of these movements was mainly due to 
Dioscorus, the Bishop of Alexandria, who thus accom- 
plished the overthrow of his rivals of Antioch and Con- 
stantinople. An imperial edict gave force to the deter- 
mination of the council. At this point the Bishop of Rome 
intervened, refusing to acknowledge the proceedings. It 
was well that Alexandria and Constantinople should be 
perpetually struggling, but it was not well that either 
should become paramount. Dioscorus thereupon broke off 
communion willi him. . Bome and Alexandria were at issue. 

In a fortunate moment the emperor died ; his sister, the 
orthodox Pulcheria, the friend of Leo, married Marcian, 
and made him emperor. A council was summoned at 
Chalcedon. Leo wished it to be in Italy, where no one 
could have disputed his presidency. As it was, he fell 
back on the ancient policy, and appeared by Another 
representatives. Dioscorus was overthrown, and ^^•°** ^ 
sentence pronounced against him, in behalf of pomthroogb 
the coiuunl, by one of the representatives of Leo. Eirtychi*niain. 
It set forth that *'Leo, therefore, by their voice, and with 
the authorily of the council, in the name of the Apostle 
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Peter, the Book and foundation of the Church, deposes 
Dioeooros from his epuoopal dignity, and ezdudes him 
from all Christian rites and privikges." 

But, perhaps that no permanent advantage might aocme 
to Bome from the eminent position she was attaining in 
these transactions, when most of the prelates had left the 
Tte Ti^tiTf oonncil, a few, who were chiefly of the diocese of 
«c oooMQti- Constantinople, passed, among other canons, one 
^''^ to the eflfeot that the supremacy of the Boman 

see was not in rieht of its descent from St. Peter, but 
because it was &e bishopric of an imperial city. It 
assigned, therefore, to the Bishop of Constantinople equal 
oivil dignity and ecclesiasticaJ authority. Bome ever 
refused to recognize the validity of this canon. 

In these contests of Bome, Constantinople, and Alex- 
andria for supremacy — for, after all, they were nothing 
more than the rivalries of ambitious placemen for power 
BtvBiric* of — *^® Roman bishop uniformly came fortii the 
ttie three gainer. And it is to be remarked that he 
grMft biahops. J^g^rved to be SO ; his course was always dig- 
nified, often noble; theirs exhibited a reckless scramble 
for influence, an unscrupulous resort to bribery, court 
intrigue, murder. 

Thus the want of a criterion of truth, and a determina- 
tion to arrest a spirit of inquiry that had become 
troublesome, led to the introduction of councils, by which, 
in an authoritative manner, theological questions might 
be settled. But it is to be observed that these councils 
did not accredit themselves by the coincidence of their 
decisions on successive occasions, since they often con- 
Natareofeo- tradicted one another; nor did they sustain 
dfisiasticai thoso decisions only with a moral influence 
^ arising from the understanding of man, en- 

lightened by their investigations and conclusions. Their 
human character is clearly shown by the necessity under 
which they laboured of enforcing their arbitrary con- 
clusions by the support of the civil power. The same 
necessity which, in the monarchical East, led thus to the 
republican form of a council, led in the democratio West 
to the development of the autocratic papal power: but 
m both it was found that the final authority thus 
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appealed to had no innate or divinely derived energy. It 
was altogether helpless except by the aid of military or 
civil compulsion against any one disposed to resist it. 

No other opinion could be entertained of the character 
of these assemblages b^ men of jpractical ability who had 
been concerned in their transactions. Oregorv of Nazi-* 
anzen, one of the most pious and able men of his age, and 
one who, during a part of its sittings, was president of the 
Council of Constantinojple, a.d. 381, refused subsequently to 
attend any more, saying that he had never ^own an 
assembly of bishops terminate well; that, instead of 
removing evils, they only increased them, and that their 
strifes and lust of power were not to be described. A 
thousand years later, .tineas Sylvius, Pope Pius 11., speak- 
ing of another council, observes that it was not so much 
directed by the Holy Ghost as by the passions of men. 

Notwithstanding the contradictions and opposition 
they so frequently exhibit^ there may be dis- pj,,— ^ggj^ 
oemed in the decisions of these bodies the TtfSS^ot 



traces of an affiliation indicating the con- ^^ 
tinuous progression of thouRht. Thus, of the mt^stodbj 
four oecumenical councils that were concerned ****^*»'™*'"*' 
with the facts spoken of in the preceding pages, that of 
Nicea determined the Son to be of the same substance 
with the Father; that of Constantinople, that the Sod 
and Holy Spirit are equal to the Father ; that of Ephesus, 
that the two natures of Christ make but one person ; and 
that of Chalcedon, that these natures remain two, 
notwithstanding their personal union. But that they 
failed of their object in constituting a criterion of truth 
is plainly demonstrated by such simple fiEkcts as that, in 
the fourth century alone, there were thirteen councils 
adverse to Arius, fifteen in his favour, and seventeen for 
the semi-Arians — in all, forty-five. From such a confusion, 
it was necessary that the councils themselves must be 
subordinate to a higher authority — a higher criterion, able 
to give to them or refuse to them authenticity. That the 
source of power, both for the council in the East and the 
papacy in the West, was altogether political, is proved by 
almost every transaction in which xhey were concemea. 
In the case of the papacy, this was well seen in the 
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oontest between Hilary the Bishop of Aries, and Leo, on 
whidi occasion an edict was issued by the Emperor 
Valentinian denouncing the contumacy of Hilary, and 
setting forth that *' though the sentence of so great a 
Ptetuitti pontiff *fl *^© Bishop of Borne did not need 
powwrat- imperial confbination, yet that it must now 
EySuOfone ^ Understood by all bishops that the decrees 
' of the apostolic see should henceforth be law, 
and that whoever refused to obey the citation of the 
Boman pontiff should be compelled to do so by the 
Moderator of the province.'* Herein we see the intrinsic 
nature of Papal power distinctly. It is allied wi^ 
physical force. 

in the midst of these theological disputes occurred that 
The fau of great event which I have designated as mark- 
Bome. ij^g ^Q qIobq of the age of Inquiry. It was 

the fjEtU of Rome. 

In the Eastern empire the Goths had become perma- 
nently settled, having laws of their own, a magistracy of 
their own, paying no taxes, but contributing 40,000 men 
to the army. The Visigoths were spreacung through 
sprMdoftiM Greece, Spain, Italy. In their devastations of 
tarbtfiADa. the former country, they had spared Athens 
for the sake of her souvenirs. The Eleusinian mysteries 
had ceased. From that day Greece never saw prosperity 
again. Alaric entered Italy. Stilicho, the imperial 
general, forced him to retreat. Bhadogast made his 
invasion. Stilicho compelled him to . surrender at dis- 
cretion. The Burgundians and Vandals overflowed Gaul ; 
the Suevi, Vandals, and Alans overflowed Spain. Stilicho, 
a man worthy of the old days of the republic^ though 
a Goth, was murdered by the emperor his master. 
Alaric appeared before Bome. It was 619 years since she 
had felt the presence of a foreign enemy, and that was 
Hannibal. She still contained 1780 senatorial palaces, 
Captnnaiid ^^ annual income of some of the owners 
sack (tf Bome of which was 160,000/. The dty was eighteen 
byAiaria milcs in circumference, and contained above 
a million of people — of people, as in old times clamorous 
for distributions of bread, and wine, and oiL In its 
conscious despair, the apostate dty, it is said, with ih» 
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ocmsent of the pope, offered aaorifioe to Jumter, its xe- 
padiated, and, as it now believed, its offended ffod. 
200,0002., together with many oostly goods, werepaid as 
a ransom. The barbarian general retired. He was 
insulted by the emperor from his fiastness at Bavenna. 
Altercations and new marches ensued ; and at last, for the 
third time, Alaric appeared before Bome. At midnight 
on the 24th of April, a.d. 410, eleven hundred and sixty- 
three years from the foundation of the dty, the Salarian 
gate was opened to him b;^ the treachery of slaves ; there 
was no god to defend her in her dire extremity, and Bome 
was sacked by the Goths. 

Has the lltemal City really fallen ! was the universal 
exclamation throughout the empire when it became known 
that Alaric had taken Bome. Though paganism had 
been mined in a national sense, the true Boman ethnical 
element had never given it up, but was dying out with it, 
a relio of the ^pulation of the city still adher- ^^^^j^ 
ing to the ancient £uth. Amon^ this were not or the Pa^um 
wanting many of the aristocratic families and Jg j^J^ 
philosophers, who imputed the disaster to 
the public apostasy, and in their shame and suffering 
loudly proclaimed ^t the nation was justly punished for 
its abandonment of the gods of its forefjEtthers, the goda 
who had given victory and empire. It became necessary 
for the Church to meet this accusation, which, while it 
was openly urged by thousands, was doubtless believed to 
be true by silent, and timid, and panic-stricken millions^ 
With the intention of defending Christianity, St. Augus- 
tine, one of the ablest of the fathers, solemnly devoted 
thirteen years of his life to the composition of his great 
work entitled *' The City of God." It is interesting for 
us to remark the tone of some of these replies of the 
Christians to their pagan adversaries. 

" For the manifest deterioration of Boman manners, and 
for the impending dissolution of the state, paganism itself 
is responsible. Our political power is only of yesterday ; 
it is in no manner concerned with the gradual The christiMi 
development of luxury and wickedness, which '^p^* 
has been going on for the last thousand years* Tour 
ancestGrs made war a trade ; they laid under tribute and 
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enaUved the adjaoent nations; bat were not profiision, 
eztraTagance, diaaipation, tiie neoeaaaiy^ oonaeanenoea of 
oonqueat? waa not Roman idleneaa the inevitaDle reaolt 
of the filling of Italy with alavea ? Every hour rendered 
wider that bottomless gnlf which separates immense riches 
from abject poverty. Did not the middle class, in which 
reside tne virtne and strength of a nation, disappear, and 
aristocratic fEunilies remain in Bome, whose estates in 
BjTitk or Spain, Gaul or Africa, eqjnaUed, nay, even ex- 
ceeded in extent and revenue illustrious kingdoms, 
Gvinces for the annexation of which the republic of old 
[ decreed triumphs? Was there not in the streets a 
profligate rabble living in total idleness^ fed and amused 
at the expense of the state ? We are not answerable for 
the grindins oppression perpetrated on the rural popu- 
lations untu they have be^ driven to despair, their 
numbers so diminishing as to warn us that there is 
danger of their being extinguished. We did not suggest 
to tiie Emperor Trajan to abandon Dacia, and ne^ect 
that policy which fixed the boundaries of the empire at 
strong military posts. We did not suggest to Caracalla to 
admit all sorts of people to Boman citizenship, nor dis- 
locate the population by a wild pursuit of civil offices or the 
discharge of military duties* We did not crowd Italy 
with slaves, nor make those miserable men more degraded 
than the beasts of the field, compelling them to labours 
which are the business of the brutes. We have taught 
and practised a very diflferent doctrine. We did not 
nightly put into irons the population of provinces and 
cities reduced to bondage. We are not responsible for the 
inevitable insurrections, poisonings, assassinations, ven- 
geance. We did not bring on that state of things in 
which a man having a patrimony found it his best 
interest to abandon it without compensation and flee. We 
did not demoralize the populace by providing them food, 
games, races, theatres ; we have be^ persecuted because 
we would not set our feet in a theatre. We did not ruin 
the senate and aristocracy by sacrificing everything, even 
ourselves, for the Julian family. We did not neutralize 
the legions by setting them to fight against one anotiier. 
We were not the first to degrade Bome ' Diocletian, who 
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persecuted ns, gave the example by establiBhin^ hia 
leeidenoe at Nioomedia. As to tne sentiineiit of patnotism 
of which you vaunt, was it not destroyed by yonr own 
emperors ? When they had made Boman citizens of QwoIb 
and Egyptians, Africans and Huns, Spaniards and Syrians, 
how could thev expect that such a motley crew would re- 
main true to the interests of an Italian town, and that town 
their hated oppressor. Patriotism depends on concentra- 
tion; it cannot bear diffusion. Something more than 
such a worldly tie was wanted to bind the diverse nations 
together ; they have found it in Christianity. A common 
language imparts community of thought and feeling ; but 
what was to be expected when Greek is the language of 
one half of the ruling classes, and Latin of the ouier ? 
we say nothing of the thousand unintelligible forms of 
mpeech in use wroughout the Boman world. The fall of 
the senate preceded, bv a few years, the origin of Christi- 
BSiitj ; you surely will not say that we were the inciters 
of the usurpations of the Caosars ? What have we had to 
do with the army, that engine of violence, which in ninety- 
two years gave you thirty-two emperors and twenty-seven 
pretenders to the throne? We did not suggest to the 
Praetorian Guards to put up the empire to auction. 

'* Can you really wonder that all this should come to an 
end ? We do not wonder ; on the contrary, we thank God 
for it. It is time that the human race had rest. The 
sighing of the prisoner, the prayer of the captive, are 
heard at last. Yet the judgment has been tempered with 
mercy. Had the pagan Bhadogast taken Bome, not a life 
would have been spared, no stone left on another. The 
Christian Alaric, though a Goth, respects his Cluistian 
brethren, and for their sakes you are saved. As to the 
gods, those daemons in whom you trust, did they always 
save you from calamity ? How long did Hannibal insidt 
them ? Was it a goose or a god that saved the Capitol 
from Brennus ? Where were &e gods in all the defeats, 
some of them but recent, of the pagan emperors ? It is 
well that the purple Babylon has fallen, the harlot who 
was cbrunk with the blood of nations. 

" In the place of this eartidy city, this vaunted mistress, 
of the world, whose fall doses a long career of superstition 
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and Bin, there shall ariae ''the City of Ood." The 
purifying fire of the barbarian shall remove her heathenish 
defilements, and make her fit for the kingdom of Christ. 
Instead of a thousand years of that ni^t of crime, to 
which in your desnair you look back, there is before her 
the day of the millennium, predicted by the prophets of 
old. In her regenerated walls there shiJl be no taint of 
sin, but righteousness and peace ; no stain of the vanitieB 
of the world, no conflicts of ambition, no sordid hunger 
for gold, no lust after glory, no desire for domination, 
but holiness to the Lord." 

Of those who in such sentiments defended the cause of 
St AiigiiB. ^^ ^^^ religion St. Augustine was the chie£ 
4ine*i»«at7of In his great work, "the City of God," which 
^^^ may be regarded as the ablest specimen of the, 

early Christian literature, he pursues this theme, if not 
in the language, at least in the spirit here presented, and 
through a copious detail of many books. On the later 
Christianity of the Western churches he has exerted more 
influence than any other of the fathers. To him is due 
much of ilie precision of our views on original sin, total 
depravity, grace, predestination, election. 

In his early years St. Augustine had led a frivolous and 
evil life, plunging into all the dissipations of the gay city 
Life and ^^ Carthage. Through the devious paths of 
wTitingBofSt. Manichaeism, astrology, and scepticism, he at 
AocnBtine. |^^ arrived at the truth. It was not, however, 
the Fathers, but Cicero, to whom the good change was 
due ; the writings of that great orator won him over to a 
love of wisdom, weaning him from the pleasures of the 
theatre, the follies of divination and superstition. From 
his Manichaean errors, he was snatched by Ambrose, the 
Bishop of Milan, who baptized him, together with hia 
illegitimate son Adeodatus. In his writings we may, with- 
out difficulty, recognize the vestiges of Magianism, not as 
regards the duality of God, but as respects the division 
of mankind— the elect and lost; the kingdoms of grace 
and perdition, of God and the devil ; answering to the 
Oriental ideas of the rule of light and darkness. From 
Ambrose, St. Augustine learned those hi^ IMnitariaii 
doctrines which were soon enforced in the West. 
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In bis philofiophioal duqtiisitioiui on Time, Matter, 
Memory, this f jkr-famed writer is, however, alwa^ nn- 
■atiBfactory, often triviaL His doctrine that Sonptoie, 
aa the word of God, is capable of a manifold meaning, led 
him into many deluBions, and ezerdaed, in onbeeonent 
ages, a most baneful influence on true science. Thus 
he finds in the Mosaic account of the creation prooft of 
tiie Trinity ; that the firmament spoken of therein is the 
type of Ood*s word; and that there is a correspondence 
between creation itself and the Church. His numerous 
books have often been translated, espcGially his Confes- 
sions, a work that has deUghted and edified fifty genera- 
tions, but which must, aEer all, yield the paJm, as a 
literary production, to tke writings of Bunyan, who, like 
Augustine, gave himself up to all the agony of unsparing 
personal examination and relentless self-condemnation, 
anatomizing his very soul, and dragging forth every sin 
into the face of day. 

The ecdesiastioal influence of St. Augustine has so 
completely eclipsed his political biography, that but little 
attention has been given to his conduct in the interesting 
time in which he lived. Sismoudi recalls to his dis- 
advantage that he was the friend of Count Boniface, who 
invited Genseric and his Yandals into Africa ; the bloodv 
consequences of that conspiracy cannot be exaggerated. 
It was through him that the count's name has been 
transmitted to posterity without infiuny. BonifieM)e 
was with him when he died, at Hippo, August 28th, 
A.D. 440. 

When Bome thus fell before Alaric, so far from tho pro 
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pagan harlot and the untouched dty of Goa. The vengeance 
of the Goth hr.d feJlen on the temples, but the churches 
had been spared. Though in subsequent and not very 
distant calamities of the city these triumphant distinctions 
could scarcely be maintained, there can be no doubt that 
that catastrophe singularly developed papal power. The 
abasement of the ancient aristocracy brought into relief 
the bishop. It has been truly said that, as Borne rose from 
I.— 20 
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her roinfl, the faishop was diaoemed to be her most oon- 
spicaouB man. Most opportunely, at this period Jerome 
had oompleted his Latin translation of the Bible. The 
Vnlnte nenoeforth became the ecclesiastical authority of 
the West. The inflnenoe of the heathen classics, which 
that austere anchorite had in early life admired, bnt had 
▼ainly attempted to free himself from by nnremitting 
noctnrnal fla^llations, appears in this great version. It 
came at a critical moment for the West. In the politic 
non-committalism of Bome, it was not expedient that a 
pope should be an author. The Yulgate was all that the 
times required. Henceforth the East might occupy herself 
in the harmless fabrication of creeds and of heresies ; the 
West could develop her practical talent in the much more 
important organization of ecclesiastical power. 

Doubtless not without interest will the reader of these 
pages remark how closely the process of ecclesiastical events 
resembles that of civiL In both there is an irresistible 
tendency to the concentration of power. As in Boman 
history we have seen a few families, and, indeed, at last, 
one man grasp the influence which in earlier times was 
disseminated among the people, so in the Church the con- 
gregations are quickly found in subordination to their 
bishops, and these, in their turn, succumbing to a 
perpetually diminishing number of their compeers. In 
Theftteofthe "^^^ period We are now considering, the minor 
three grea opiscopates, such as those of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
***^^*'** Carthage, had virtually lost their pristine force, 
ever3rthing having converged into the three great sees of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Bome. The history of 
^e time is a record of the desperate struggles of the three 
chief bishops for supremacy. In this conflict Bome 
possessed many advantages; the two others were more 
immediately under the control of the imperial government, 
the clashing of interests between them more fr^uent, their 
rivalry more bitter. The control of ecclesiastical power 
was hence perpetually in Bome, though she was, both 
politically and intellectually, inferior to her competitors. 
As of old, there was a triumvirate in the world dei:idned 
to concentrate into a despotism. And, as if to remind 
men that the principles involved in the movements of the 
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Church are of the aame nature as those involved in the 
movements of the state, the resemblances here pointed out 
are sometimes singularly illustrated in trifling details. 
The Bishop of Alei^andria was not the first triumvir who 
same to an untimely end on the banks of the Nile ; the 
Boman pontiff was not the first who oonsolidated his powei 
by the aid of GaUic legiouk 



OHAFTEB X. 
THE EUROPEAN AGE OF FAITB. 

jam or FAITH nr the bact. 

OmmUdaHm 0/ Oa BymrnHme Sytiem, or ihe Vnim of Chmdk emd 
£k<Ue. — 2^ oomeqmmU PaganiMotion of BeUgion and PeneenUom rf 
Fh&ooojohg, 

PdUtioal NeeeitUyfor the enforeoment of Pafyridieimn, or Science cf fhe 
Faihen, — lU peouUar Doetnne$. 

OUiteration of (he VetUgee of OreOc Knowledge hy PaJtrietiewn.—The 
lAbrariee and Serapion of Alexandria. — DedrueHon of the laUer hg 
TAeodonitf.— DeoA €f HypaUa,—ExUneiion of Learning in the Ead 
5y Ogrm hiU AuoeuUee anii Snceee^pn. 

The policy of Gonstantine the Great inevitably tended 
to the paganization of Christianity. An incorporation oi 
its pure doctrines with decaying pagan ideas waa 
the necessary consequence of the control that had been 
attained by xmscrupaloas politicians and placemen. The 
TUB age of faith, thus contaminated, gained a more general 
P^^- and ready popular acceptance, but at the cost of 

a new lease of life to those ideas. So thorough was the 
adulteration, that it was not until the Beformation, a period 
of more than a thousand years, that a separation of the 
true from the false could be accomplished. 

Considering how many nations were involved in these 
events, and the length of time over which they extend, a 
dear treatment of the subject requires its subdivision. I 
Sabdivteionof shall therefore speak, 1st, of the Age of Faith in 
the nitfeci. the East ; 2nd, of the Age of Faith in the West 
The former was closed prematurely by the Mohammedan 
ocmquest ; the latter, after undergoing slow metamorphosis 
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passed into the European Age of Reason during the 
pontificate of Nicholas V . 

In this and the following chapter I shall therefore treat 
of the age of Faith in the !East, and of the catastrophe that 
dosed it. I shall then turn to the Age of Faith in the 
West — a long but an instructive story. 

The paganization of reli^on was in no small degree 
aooompliimed by the influence of the females of Tbepi«Mii». 
the court of Constantinople. It soon manifested noa of ahri*. 
all the essential features of a true mythology **"**y- 
and hero-worshi]^. Helena, the empress-mother, superin« 
tended the builmng of monumental churches over the re* 
puted places of interest in the history of our Saviour — those 
of his birth, his burial, his ascension. A vast and ever-in- 
creasing crowd of converts from paganism, who had become 
such from worldly considerations, and still hankered after 
wonders like those in which their forefathers had from time 
immemorial believed, lent a ready ear to assertions which, 
to more hesitating or better-instructed minds, would have 
seemed to carry imposture on their very face. A temple of 
Venus, formerly erected on the site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
being torn down, there were discovered, in Diaooveryof 
a cavern beneath, three crosses, and also the the tme cnm 
inscription written by Pilate. The Saviour's "***"**^ 
cross, being by miracle distinguished from those of the 
thieves, was divided, a part being kept at Jerusalem and 
a part sent to Constantinople, together with the nails used 
in the crucifixion, which were also fortunately found. 
These were destined to adorn the head of the emperor's 
statue on the top of the porphyry pillar. The wood of 
the cross, moreover, displayed a property of growth, and 
hence furnished an abundant supply for the demands of 
pilgrims, and an unfedling source of pecuniary profit to its 
possessors. In the course of subsequent years there was 
aocumulated in the various churches of Europe, from this 
particular relic, a sufficiency to have constructed many 
hundred crosses. The age that could accept such a prodigy, 
of course found no difficulty in the vision of Constantino 
and the story of the Labarum. 

Snoih was the tendency of the times to adulterate 
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Christiaiiity with the spirit of paganisni, partly to con- 
pwtiofti ciliftte the prejudioes of worldly oonveris, partly 
MOM of in the hope of securing its more rapid spread. 
p mmiMtkiB . There is a solemnity in the trathfnl accnsatiQii 
which Fanstns makes to Augustine : '' Tou have substituted 
your agap» for the sacrifices of the pagans ; for their idols 
2pur martyrs, whom you serve with the very same honours. 
You appease the shades of the dead with wine and feasts ; 
you celebrate the solemn festivals of the Gentiles, their 
calends and their solstices ; and as to their manners, those 
you have retained without any alteration. Nothing dis- 
tinguishes you from the pagans except that you hold your 
assemblies apart from them." 

As we have seen in the last chapter, the course of 
political a&irs had detached the power of the state from 
the philosophical and polytheistic parties. Joined to the 
new movement, it was not long before it gave significant 
proofs of the sincerity of itc friendship by commencing an 
^^ active persecution of the remnant of philosophy, 

tion JlSSi It is to be borne in mind that the direction of 
•adphiio- the proselytism, which was thus leading to 
^ important results, was frx>m below upward 

through society. As to philosophy, its action had been 
in the other direction ; its depository in the few enlight- 
ened, in the few educated ; its course, socially, from above 
downward. Under these circumstances, it was obvious 
enough that the prejudices of the ignorant populace would 
find, in the end, a full expression; that learning would 
have no consideration shown to it, or would be denounced as 
mere magic ; that philosophy would be looked upon as a 
vain, and therefore sinful pursuit When once a political 
aspirant has bidden with the multitude for power, and 
Btdl depends on their pleasure for effective support, it is 
no easy thing to refuse their wishes or hold back from 

their demands. Even Constantine himself felt 
noJtS!^^ the pressure of the influence to which he was 
^|2^°^ allied, and was compelled to surrender his friend 

Sopater, the philosopher, who was accused of 
binding the winds in an adverse quarter by the influence 
of magic, so that the corn-ships could not reach Oonstan- 
fciaople ; and the emperor was obliged to give orders for 
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his decapitation to satisfy tlie olamonrs in the theatre. 
Not that such requisitions were submitted to without a 
struggle, or that sucoeeding sovereigns were willing to 
make their dignity tacitly subordinate to ecclesiastical 
domination. It was the aim of Constantino to make theo- 
logy a branch of politics ; it was the hope of every bishop 
in the empire to make politics a branch of tibeology. 
Already, however, it was apparent that the ecclesiastical 
party would, in the end, get the upper hcnd, and that the 
reluctance of some of the emperors to obey its behests 
was merely the revolt of individual minds, and therefore 
ephemeral in its nature, and that the popular wishes 
would be abundantly gratified as soon as emperors arose 
who not merely, like Constantino, availed themselves of 
Christianity, but absolutely and sincerely adopted it. 

Julian, by his brief but ineffectual attempt to restore 
paganism, scarcely restrained for a moment the course of 
the new doctrines now strengthening themselves The Emperor 
continually in public estimation by incorporating Joiiw- 
ideas borrowed from pa^Euiism. Through the reign of 
Yalentinian, who was a Nicenist, and of Yalens, who was 
an Arian, things went on almost as if the episode of Julian 
had never occurred. The ancient gods, whose existence 
no one seems ever to have denied, were now thoroughly 
identified with dfemons ; their worship was stigmatized as 
the practice of magic. Against this crime, regarded by 
the laws as equal to treason, a violent persecu- peraecutions 
tion arose. Persons resorting to Home for the ofhissac- 
purposes of study were forbidden to remain there **■**"• 
after they were twenty-one years of age. The force of 
this persecution fell practically upon the old religion, 
though nominally directed against the black art, for the 
primary function of paganism was to foretell future events 
in this world, and hence its connexion with divination 
and its punishment as magic. 

But iiie persecution, though directed at paganism, struck 
also at what remained of philosophy. A great party had 
attained to power under circumstances which Neceesityaf 
compelled it to enforce the principle on which learning to 
it was originally founded. That principle was ^^ *>***»*>i*- 
Oxe exaction of unhesitating belief, which, though it will 
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answer Tory well for the humbler and more nnmeronB claas 
of men, is muraited for those of a higher intellectoal grade. 
The poliev of Constantine had opened a career in the state, 
through the Church, for men of the lowest rank. Many 
of Budi had already attained to the highest dignities. A 
burning zeal rather than the possession of profound learn* 
ing animated them. But eminent position once attained^ 
none stood more in need of the appearance of wisdom. 
Under such circumstances, they were tempted to set np 
their own notions as final and unimpeachable truth, and 
to denounce as magic, or the sinful pursuit of vain trifling, 
all the learning that stood in the way. In this the hand 
of the civil power assisted. It was intended to cut off 
every philosopher. Every manuscript that could be seized 
was forihwitii burned. Throughout the East, men in 
terror destroyed their libraries, for fear that some unfor- 
tunate sentence contained in any of the books should 
involve them and their families in destruction. The uni- 
versal opinion was that it was right to compel men to 
Growth of l>©liov® what the majority of society had now 
bigotry and accepted as the truth, and, if they refused, it 
■aperatitioiL ^^ right to puslsh them. No one in the 
dominating party was heard to raise his voice in behalf 
of intellectual liberty. The mystery of things above 
reason was held to be the very cause that they ^ould be 
accepted by Faith; a singular merit was supposed to 
appertain to that mental condition in which belief precedes 
understanding. 

The death-blow to paganism was given by the Emperor 
Theodosius, a Spaniard, who, from the services he rendered 
Faoatidnn of 1^ this particular, has been rewarded with the 
Thoododnt. title of " The Great." From making the practice 
of magic and the inspection of the entrails of animals 
capital offences, he proceeded to prohibit sacrifices, a.d. 391, 
and even the entering of temples. He alienated the 
revenues of many temples, confiscated the estates of others, 
some he demolished. The vestal virgins he dismissed, and 
any house pro^Etned by incense he declared forfeited to the 
imperial exdiequer. When once the property of a religious 
establishment has been irrevocably taken away, it is 
needless to declare its worship a capital crime. 
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But not only did the government thns oonstitate itself a 
thorough auxiliary of the new religion ; it also tried to 
secure it from its own dissensibns. Apostates were deprived 
of the right of bequeathing their own property. Inquisitors 
of faith were established; they were at onoe spies and 
judges, the prototypes of the most fearful tribunal of modem 
times. Thcodosius, to whom the carrying into effect of 
these measures was due, found it, however, more expedient 
for himself to institute living emblems of his personal faith 
than to rely on any ambiguous creed. He therefore sen- 
tenced all those to be deprived of civil rights, and to be^ 
driven into exile, who cUd not accord with the belief of 
Damasus, the Bishop of Home, and Peter, the Bishop of 
Alexandria. Those who presumed to celebrate Easter on 
the same day as the Jews he condemned to death. " We 
will," says he, in his edict, '' that all who embrace this 
creed be called catholic Christians " — the rest are heretics. 

Impartial history is obliged to impute the origin of these 
tyrannical and scandalous acts of the civil power to the 
influence of the clergy, and to hold them respon- 
sible for the crimes. The guilt of impure, un- uuty^of the 
scrupidous women, eunuchs, parasites, violent ^^Ji^ento. 
soldiers in possession of absolute power, lies at 
their door. Yet human nature can never, in any condition 
of affairs, be altogether debased. Though the system 
under which men were living pushed them forward to 
these iniquities, the individual sense of right and wrong 
sometimes vindicated itself. In these pages we shall again 
and again meet this personal revolt against the indefensible 
consequences of system. It was tiius that there were 
bishops who openly intervened between the victim and 
his oppressor, who took the treasures of the Church to 
redeem slaves from captivity. For this a future age will 
perhaps excuse Ambrose, the Archbishop of Milan, the 
impostures he practised, remembering thiEit, face to face, 
he held Theodosius the Great to accountability for the 
massacre of seven thousand persons, whom, in a fit of 
vengeance, he had murdered in the circus of Massacre st 
Thessalonica, a.d. 390, and inexorably compelled Thessaionica. 
the imperial culprit, to whom he and all his party were 
under such obligationSy to atone for his crime by suob 
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penanoe as may be exacted in this world, teaching his 
sovereign '' that though he was of the Ghuroh and in the 
Church, he was not above the Ghurch ;" that brute force 
must give way to intelleot, and that even the meanest 
human being has rights in the sight of God. 

Political events hs^d thus taken a course disastrous to 
human knowledge. A necessity had arisen that they to 
whom circumstances had given the control of public faith 
should also have the control of public knowledge. The 
moral condition of the world had thus come into anta- 
gonism with scientific progress. As had been the case many 
introdaefctoD ages before in India, the c;:Mn-ed writings were 
orpatrfBUdn.|^ggei.ted to contain whatever was necessary or 
useful for man to know. Questions in astronomy, geo- 
graphy, chronology, history, or any other branch which 
had hitherto occupied or amused the human mind, were 
now to be referred to a new tribunal for solution, and 
there remained nothing to be done by the philosopher. 
A revelation of science is incompatible with any farther 
advance ? it admits no employment save that of the humble 
commentator. 

The early ecclesiastical writers, or Fathers, as they are 
often called, came thus to be considered not only as sur- 
passing all other men in piety, but also as excelling them 
in wisdom. Their dictum was looked upon as final. This 
eminent position they held for many centuries; indeed, 
it was not until near the period of the Befbrmation that 
they were deposed. The great critics who appeared at 
that time, by submitting the Patristic works to a higher 
analysis, comparing them with one another and showing 
their mutual contradictions, brought them all to their 
proper level. The habit of even so much as quoting them 
went out of use, when it was perceived that not one of 
Apology (A t^®8© writers could present the necessary creden- 
the fathers for tials to entitle him to speak with authority on 
Pfttristidmn. ^^^ scientific feet. Many of them had not 
scrupled to express their contempt of the things they thus 
presumed to judge. Thus Eusebius says: "It is not 
through ignorance of the things admired by philosophers, 
but through contempt of such useless labour, that we think 
so little of these matters, turning our souls to the exerooM 
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of better things." In such a spirit Lactantins holds the 
whole of philosophy to be '* empty and false." Speaking 
in reference to the heretical docmne of the globular form 
of the earth, he says : " Is it possible that men can be so 
absurd as to believe that the crops and the trees on the 
other side of the earth hang downward, and that men have 
their feet higher than their heads ? If you ask them how 
they defend these monstrosities? how things do not fall 
away from the earth on that side ? they reply that the 
nature of things is such, that heavy bodies tend toward 
the centre like the spokes of a wheel, while light bodies, 
as clouds, smoke, fire, tend from the centre to the heavens 
on all sides. Now I am really at a loss what to say of 
those who, when they have once gone wrong, steadily per- 
severe in their folly, and defend one absurd opinion by 
another." On the question of the antipodes, St. Augustine 
asserts that '' it is impossible there should be inhabitants 
on the opposite side of the earth, since no such race ia 
recorded by Scripture among the descendants of Adam.*' 

Patristicism, or the science of the Fathers, was thus 
essentially founded on the principle that the Scriptures 
contain all knowledge permitted to man. It followed, 
therefore, that natural pnenomena may be interpreted by 
the aid of texts, and that all philosophical The dookrines 
doctrines must be moulded to the pattern of of PatriBtt- 
orthodoxy. It asserted that God made the world ^^'^' 
out of nothing, since to admit the eternity of matter leads 
to Manichaeism. It taught that the earth is a plane, and 
the sky a vault above it, in which the stars are fixed, and 
the sun, moon, and planets perform their motions, rising 
and setting ; that these bodies are altogether of a subor* 
dinate nature, their use being to give light to man ; that 
still higher and beyond tho vault of the sky is heaven, the 
abode of God and the angelic hosts ; that in six days the 
earth, and all that it contains, were made ; that it was 
overwhelmed by a universal deluge, which destroyed all 
living things save those preserved in the ark, the waters 
being subsequently dried up by the vnnd ; that man is the 
moral centre of the world ; for him all things were created 
and are sustained ; that, so far as his ever having shown 
any tendency to improvement, he has &llen both iq 
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wisdom and worth, the first man, before his sin, having 
been perfect in bod j and sonl : hence Patristioism ever 
looked backward, never forward; that through Ihat sin 
death came into the world ; not even any animal had died 
previously, but all had been immortal it utterly rejected 
the idea of the government of the world by law, asserting 
tiie perpetual interference of an instant Providence on all 
occasions, not excepting the most trifling. It resorted to 
spiritual influences in the production of natural effects, 
assigning to angels the duty of moving the stars, carrying 
up water from the sea to form rain, and managing 
eclipses. It affirmed that man had existed but a few- 
centuries upon earth, and that he could continue only a 
little longer, for that the world itself might every moment 
be expected to be burned up by fire. It deduced all the 
families of the earth from one primitive pair, and made 
them all morally responsible for uie sin committed by that 
pair. It rejected the doctrine that man can modify his 
own organism as absolutely irreligious, the physician 
being little better than an atheist, but it affiimed that 
cures may be effected by the intercession of saints, at Ihe 
shrines of holy men, and by relics. It altogether repu- 
diated the improvement of man's physical state; to 
increase his power or comfort was to attempt to attain 
what Providence denied ; philosophical investigation was 
an unlawful prying into things that God had designed to 
conceal. It declined the logic of the Greeks, substituting 
mirade-proof for it, the demonstration of an assertion 
being supposed to be given by a surprising illustration oi 
something else. 

A wild astronomy had thus supplanted the astronomy 
of Hipparchus; the miserable fictions of Eusebius had 
subverted the chronology of Manetho and Eratosthenes ; 
the geometry of Euclid and Apollonius was held to be of 
no use ; the geography of Ptolemy a blunder ; the great 
mechanical inventions of Archimedes incomparably sur- 
passed by the miracles worked at the shrines of a hundred 
saints. 

Of such a mixture of truth and of folly was Patristioism 
composed. Ignorance in power had found it necessary to 
have a fieJse and unprogressive science, forgetting that 
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sooner or later the time must arriye when it would \m 
impossible to maintain stationary ideas in a 
world of which the affairs are ever advancing. |^^!!l^ or 
A failure to include in the system thus imposed J^^J^**^ 
upon men any provision for intellectual progress ^^""""^ 
was the great and fiEital mistake of those times. Each 
passing century brought its incompatibilities. A strain 
upon the working of the system soon occurred, and per- 
petually increased in force. It became apparent that, in 
the end, the imposition would be altogether unable to hold 
together. On a future page we shall see what were the 
circumstances under which it at last broke down. 

The wonder-worker who prepares to exhibit his phan- 
tasmagoria upon the wall, knows well how much it adds 
to the delusion to have all lights extinguished save that 
which is in his own dark lantern. I have now it oomiDenaM 
to relate how the last flickering rays of Greek togSeStX 
learning were put out ; how Patristicism, aided eoct, • 
by her companion Bigotry, attempted to lay the foundations 
of her influence in security. 

In the reign of Theodosius the Qreat, the pagan religion 
and pagan knowledge were together destroyed. This 
emperor was restrained by no doubts, for he was very 
ignorant and, it must be admitted, was equally sincere 
and severe. Among his early measures we find an order 
that if any of the governors of Egypt so much ^cuof the 
as entered a temple he should be fined fifteen Emperw 
pounds of gold. He followed this by the de- '"*«'*^"- 
struction of the temples of Syria. At this period the 
Archbishopric of Alexandria was held by one Theophilus, 
a bold, bad man, who had once been a monk of Nitria. It 
was about a.d. 390. The Trinitarian conflict was at the 
time composed, one party having got the better of the 
other. To the monks and rabble of Alexandria the temple oi 
Serapis and its library were doubly hateful, partly because 
of the Pantheistic opposition it shadowed forth against 
the prevailing doctrine, and partly because within its walls 
sorcery, magic, and other dealings with the devil had for 
ages been going on. We have related how Alexandrian 
Ptolemy Philadelphus commenced the great M»>imries. 
library in the aristocratic quarter of the city named 
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Bmohion, and added variouB edentifio •establishments to 
it. Indted by this example, Eumenes, King of Pergamufl, 
established out of rivalry a similar library in his metropolis. 
With the intention of preventing him from excelling that 
of Egypt, Ptolemy Epiphanes prohibited the exportation 
of papjrms, whereupon Emnenes invented the art of 
making parchment. The second great Alexandrian library 
was that established by Ptolemy Physcon at the Serapion, 
in the adjoining quarter of the town. The library in 
the Bruchion, which was estimated to contain 400,000 
volumes, was acddentally, or, as it has been said, pur- 
posely burned during the siege of the city by Julius 
CiBsar, but ihat in the Serapion escaped. To make 
amends for this great catastrophe, Marc Antony presented 
to Cleopatra the rival Hbrary, brought for that 
pS^u purpose from Pergamus. It consisted of 200,000 
gju^iredto volumes. It was with the library in the 
^^^ Bruchion that the Museum was originally con- 

nected; but after its conflagration, the remains of the 
various surviving establishments were transferred to the 
Serapion, which therefore was, at the period of which we 
are speaking, the greatest depository of knowledge in the 
world. 

The pagan Boman emperors had not been unmindful of 
the great trust they had thus inherited from the Ptolemies. 
The temple of The temple of Serapis was universally admitted 
8^P*^ to be the noblest religious structure in the 
world, unless perhaps the patriotic Boman excepted that 
of the CapitoUne Jupiter. It was approached by a vast 
flight of steps ; was adorned with many rows of columns ; 
and in its quadrangular portico— a matchless work of skill 
— were placed most exqiusite statues. On the sculptured 
walls of its chambers, and upon ceilings, were paintings of 
unapproachable excellence. Of the value of these works 
of art the Greeks were no incompetent judges. 

The Serapion, with these its precious contents, per- 
petually gave umbrage to the Archbishop Theophilus and 
his party. To them it was a reproach and an insult. Its 
many buildings were devoted to unknown, and there 
fore unholy uses. In its vaults and silent chambers the 
populace believed that the most abominable mysteries 
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were carried on. There were magical brazen cirdles and 
sun-dialB for fortune-telling in' its poroh ; every one said 
that they had once belonged to Pharaoh or the oonjurors 
who strove with Moses. Alas ! no one of the ferocious 
bigots knew that with these Eratosthenes had in the old 
times measured the size of the earth, and Timocharis had 
determined the motions of the planet Venus. The temple, 
with its pure white marble walls, and endless columns 
projected against a blue and doudless Egyptian sky, was 
to them a whited sepulchre fiill of rottenness within. In 
the very sanctuary of the god it was said that the priests 
had been known to delude the wealthiest and most beauti- 
ful Alexandrian women, who fancied that they were 
honoured by the raptures of the god. To this temple, so 
well worthy of their indignation, Theophilus directed the 
attention of his people. It happened that the Emperor 
Constantius had formerly given to the Church the site of 
an ancient temple of Osiris, and, in digging the founda- 
tion for the new edifice, the obscene symbols used in that 
worship chanced to be found. Witii more zeal than 
modesty, Theophilus exhibited them to the derision of the 
rabble in the market-place. The old Egyptian pagan party 
rose to avenge the insult. A riot ensued, one qatmi be. 
Olympius, a philosopher, being the leader. ^^Sj^ 
Their head-quarters were in the massive building and paguu in 
of the Serapion, from which issuine forth they AUsxandru. 
seized whatever Christians they cotud, compelled them to 
offer sacrifice, and then killed them on the altar. The 
dispute was referred to the emperor, in the meantime the 
pagans maintaining themselves in the temple-fortress. In 
the dead of night, Olympius, it is said, was awe-stricken by 
the sound of a clear voice chanting among the arches and 
pillars the Christian Alleluia. Either accepting, like a 
heathen, the omen, or fearing a secret assassin, he escaped 
from the temple and fled for his life. On the ^^^^^ 
arrival of tiie rescript of Theodosius the pagans otderBtbe" 
laid down their arms, little expecting the o^ers J^J^Ji^** 
of the emperor. He enjoined that Uie building 
should forthwith be destroyed, intrusting the task to the 
swift hands of Theophilus. His work was commenced by 
the pillage and dispersal of the library. He entered the 
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aftnotaftr^ of the god—that sanotuary whioh was the- 
▼iiible ngn of the rantheiam of the East, the memento of 
the allianoe between hoary primeval Egypt and free- 
thinking Greece, the relio of the statesmanabip of Alez- 
m,^, „f ander'0 oaptains. In gloomy silenoe the ima^ 
atwytoto of Serapis confronted its assailanta. It is in 
*^"^"'' BQch a moment that the value of a religion is 
tried ; the god who cannot defend himself is a convicted 
aham. Theophilns, nndannted, commands a veteran to 
strike the image with his battle-axe. The helpless statue 
offers no resistance. Another blow rolls the head of the 
idol on the floor. It is said that a colony of frightened 
rats ran forth from its interior. The kingcraft, and 
priestcraft, and solemn swindle of seven hundred years are 
exploded in a shout of laughter; the ^od is broken to 
pieces, his members dragged through vie streets. The 
recesses of the Sorapion are explored. Posterity is edified by 
discoveries of fruuds by which the priests maintain their 
power. Amone other wonders, a car with four horses is 
seen suspended near the ceiling by means of a magnet 
laid on the roof, which being removed by the hand of a 
Christian, the imposture fell to the pavement. The his- 
torian of these events, noticing the physical impossibility 
of such things, has wisely said that it is more easy to 
invent ^ fictitious story than to support a practical fraud. 
But the gold and silver contained in the temple were 
carefolly collected, the baser articles being broken in 
pieces or cast into the fire. Nor did the holy zeal of 
Theophilus rest until the structure was demolished to its 
very foundations — a work of no little labour — and a 
church erected in the precincts, it must, however, have 
been the temple more particularly which experienced this 
devastation. The building in which the library had been 
contained must h&ve escaped, for, twenty years subse- 
quently, Orosius expressly states that he saw the empty 
cases or shelves. The fanatic Theophilus pushed forwaid 
his victory. The temple at Canopus next fell before him, 
and a general attack was made on all similar edifices in 
pmecatioiis Egypt. Speaking of the monks and of the 
ofTheophUuB. worship of relics, Eunapius says: "Whoever 
wore a black dreM was invested with tyrannical power; 
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pbiloflopliy and piety to the gods were oompelled to retiie 
into seoret plaoes, and to dwell in oontented poverty and 
dignified meanness of appearance. The temples were turned 
into tombs for the adoration of the bones of the basest and 
most depraved of men, who had suffered the penalty of the 
law, and whom they made their gods." 

Such was the end of the Serapion. Its destruction stands 
forth a token to all ages of the state of the times. 

In a few years after this memorable event the Arch- 
bishop Theophilus had gone to his account. His throne 
was occupied by his nephew, St. Cyril, who had ^ ^^ 
been expressly prepared for that holy and respon- 
sible office by a residence of five years a^iong the monks 
of Nitria. He had been presented to the fastidious Alex- 
andrians with due precautions, and by them acknowledged 
to be an effective and fiushionable preacher. His pagan 
opponents, however, asserted that me dapping of nands 
and encores bestowed on the more elaborate passages of 
his sermons were performed by persons duly arranged in 
the congregation, and paid for their trouble. If doubt 
remains as to his intellectual endowments, there- can be 
none respecting the qualities of his heart. The three 
parties into which the population of the city was divided 
— Christian, Heathen, and Jewish — kept up a perpetual 
disorder by their disputes. Of the last it is said that the 
number was not less than forty thousand. The episcopate 
itself had become much less a religious than an important 
civil office^ exercising a direct municipal control uirough 
the Farabolani, which, under the disguise of city mission- 
aries, whose duty it was to seek out the sick and destitute, 
oonstituted in i^eali^ a constabulary force, or rather 
actually a militia. The unscrupulous manner in which 
C^rril made use of this force, diverting it from Detennto«oD 
its ostensible purpose, is indicated by the fact tapremacy in 
that the emperor was obliged eventujJly to take -^"•'***'^ 
the appointments to it out of the archbishop's hands, and 
reduce the number to five or six hundred. Some local 
circumstances had increased the animosity between the 
Jews and the Christians, and riots had taken Riots in that 
place between them in the theatre. These were <^^- 
followed by more serious conflicts in the streets ; and the 
I.— 21 
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Jews, for the moment haTing the advantage over tha*ir 
antagonists, outraged and massacred them. It wa8» 
however, but for a moment ; for, the Christians arousing 
themselves under the inspirations of Cyril, a mob sacked 
the synagogues, pillaged the houses of the Jews, and en- 
deavoured to expel those offenders out of the city. The 
prefect Orestes was compelled to interfere to stop tiie riot ; 
but the archbishop was not ^ easily disposed of. His old 
associates, the Nitrian monks, now justified the prophetic 
forecast of Theophilus. Five hundred of those fanaticB 
swarmed into the town from the desert. The prefect 
himself was assaulted, and wounded in the head by a stone 
thrown by Anunonius, one of them. The more respectable 
citizens, alarmed at the turn things were taking, inter- 
fered, and Ammonius, being seized, suffered death at the 
hands of the lictor. Cyril, undismayed, caused his body 
to be transported to the Caesareum, laid there in state, and 
buried with unusual honours. He directed that the name 
of the fftUen zealot should be changed from Ammonius to 
Thaumasius, or ''the Wonderful,*' and the holy martyr 
received the honours of canonization. 

In tibese troubles there can be no doubt that the pagans 
sympathized with the Jews, and therefore drew upon 
themselves the vengeance of CyriL Among the ccdti- 
HrMtte. vators of Platonic philosophy whom the times 
had spared, there was a beautiful young woman, 
Hypatia, the daughter of Theon the mathematician, who 
not only distinguished herself by her expositions of the 
I^eo Platonic and Peripatetic doctrines, but was also 
honoured for the ability with which she commented on 
the writings of Apollonius and other geometers. Every 
day before her door stood a long train of chariots ; her 
lecture-room was crowded with iSie wealth and fashion of 
Alexandria. Her aristocratic audiences were more than 
a lival to those attending upon the preaching of the arch- 
bishop, and perhaps contemptuous comparisons were insti- 
tuted between the philosophical lectures of Hypatia and 
thfi incomprehensible sermons of Cyril. But if the arch- 
bishop had not philosophy, he had what on such occasions 
is more valuable — ^power. It was not to be borne that a 
heathen sorceress should thus divide such a metropolis 
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with a prelate ; it was not to be borne that the rich, and 
noble, and jroung should thns be carried off by the black 
arts of a diabolical enchantress. Alexandria was too fair a 
prize to be lightly surrendered. It could vie with The city of 
Ckynstantinople itself. Into its streets, from the -^«»iMiri«, 
yelloT/ sand-hills of the desert, long trains of camels and 
ooontless boats brought the abundant harrests of the Nile. 
A ship-canal connected the harbour of Eunostos with Lake 
Mareotia. The harbour was a forest of masts. Seaward, 
looking over the blue Mediterranean, was the great light- 
house, the Pharos, counted as one of the wonders of the 
world ; and to protect the shipping from the north wind 
there was a mole three quarters of a mile in length, with 
its drawbridges, a marvel of the skill of the Macedonian 
engineers. Two great streets crossed each other at right 
angles — one was three, the other one mile long. In the 
square where they intersected stood the mausoleum in 
iidiich rested the body of Alexander. The city was fall of 
noble edifices — the palace, the exchange, the Geesareum, 
the halls of justice. Among the temples, those of Pan 
and Neptune were conspicuous. The visitor passed 
countless theatres, churches, temples, synagogues. There 
was a time before Theophilus when the Serapion might 
have been approached on one side by a slope for carriages, 
on the other by a flight of a hundred marble steps. On 
these stood the grand portico with its columns, its 
chequered corridor leading round a roofless hall, the ad- 
joining porches of which contained the library, and from 
the midst of its area arose a lofty {Hilar visible afar off at 
sea. On one side of the town were the royal docks, on the 
other the Hippodrome, and on appropriate sites the Necro- 
polis, the market-places, the gymnasium, its stoa being a 
stadium long; the amphitheatre, groves, gardens, foun- 
tains, obelisks, and countless public buildings with gilded 
roofis glittering in the sun. Here might be seen the 
wealthy Christian ladies walking in the streets, their 
dresses embroidered with Scripture parables, the Gospelb 
hanging from their necks by a golden chain, Maltese dogs 
with jewelled collars frisking round them, and slaves with 
parasols and fans trooping along. There might be seen 
the ever-trading, ever-tlmving Jew, fresh from the 
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wharves, or busy negotiating his loans. But, worst of all, 
the chariots with giddy or thoughtful pagans hastening 
to the academy of Hypatia, to hear those questions dis- 
cussed which have never yet been answered, '* Where am 
ir " What am ir " What can I know T— to hear di». 
courses on antenatal existence, or, as the vulsar asserted, 
to find out the fature by the aid of the black art, sooth- 
saying by Chaldee talismans engraved on precious stones, 
by incantations with a glass and water, by moonshine on 
the walls, by the magic mirror, the reflection of a sapphire, 
a sieve, or cymbals ; fortune-telling by the veins of the 
hand, or consultations with the stars. 

Cyril at length determined to remove this groat r&- 
proaich, and overturn what now appeared to be the only 
obstacle in his way to uncontrolled authority in the city. 
We are reaching one of those moments in which great 
general principles embody themselves in individuals. It 
IS Greek philosophy under the appropriate form of 
Hypatia; ecclesiastical ambition under that of CyriL 
Mniderof '^^^^ destinies are about to be fulfilled. As 
Hyptuaiiy Hypatia comes forth to her academy, shid is 
^^^ assaulted by Cyril's mob — an Alexandrian mob 

of many monks. Amid tiiie fearfiil yelling of these bare- 
legged and black-cowled fiends she is dragged from her 
chariot, and in the public street stripped ni^ed. In her 
mortal terror she is naled into an adjacent church, and in 
that sacred edifice is killed by the club of Peter the Beader. 
It is not always in the power of him who has stirred u|. 
the worst passions of a fanatical mob to stop their excesses 
when his purpose is accomplished. With the blow given 
by Peter tne aim of Cyril was reached, but his merciless 
adherents had not glutted their vengeance. They out- 
raged the naked corpse, dismembered it, and incredible to 
be said, finished their infernal crime by scraping the flesh 
from the bones with oyster-shells, and casting the rem- 
nants into the fire, lliough in his privacy St. Cyril and 
his friends might laugh at the end of his antagonist, his 
memory must bear the weight of the righteous indignation 
of posterity. 

Thus, in the 414th year of our era, the position of philo- 
sophy in the intellectual metropolis of the world was 
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determined ; henoefortli scienoe must sink into obscurity 
and sabordination. Its public existence will no suppwMionc 
longer be tolerated. Indeed, it may be said that Alexandrian 
from this period for some centuries it altogether ■^'**^ 
disappeared. The leaden mace of bigotry had struck and 
shivered the exquisitely tempered steel of Qreek philo- 
sophy. Cyril's acts passed unquestioned. It was now 
ascertained that throughout the Eoman world there must 
be no more liberty of thought. It had been said that 
these events prove Greek philosophy to have been a sham« 
and, like other shams, it was driven out of the world when 
detected, and that it could not withstand the truth. Such 
assertions might answer their purposes very well, so long 
as the victors maintained their power in Alexandria, but 
they manifestly are of inconvenient application after the 
Saracens had captured the city. However this may be, an 
intellectual stagnation settled upon the place, an invisible 
atmosphere of oppression, ready to crush down, morally 
and physically, whatever provoked its weight. And so 
for the next two dreary and weary centuries things re- 
mained, until oppression and force were ended by a foreign 
invader. It was well for the world that the Arabian 
cx>nquerors avowed their true argument, the scimitar, and 
made no pretensions to superhuman wisdom. They were 
thus left free to pursue knowledge without involving 
themselves in theological contradictions, and were able to 
make Egypt once more illustrious among the nations of 
the earth — ^to snatch it from the hideous fanaticism, ignor- 
ance, and barbarism into which it had been plunged. On 
the shore of the Bed Sea once more a degree of the earth's 
surface was to be measured, and her size ascertained — 
but by a Mohammedan astronomer. In Alexandria the 
memiory of the illustrious old times was to be recalled by 
the discovery of the motion of the sun's apogee by 
Albategnius, and the third inequality of the moon, the 
variation, by Aboul Wefa ; to be discovered six centuries 
later in Europe by Tycho Brahe. The canal of the 
Pharaohs from the Nile to the Bed Sea, cleared out by the 
Ptolemies in former ages, was to be cleared from its sand 
again. The glad desert listened once more to the cheerful 
cry of the merchant camel-driver instead of the midnight 
prayer of the monk. 
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FBBM ATUBE END OF THE AGE OF PAITH IN THE 
EAST. 

THB THSn ATTAOU* YANDAL, PIBBIAN, ABAB. 

Tn Vahdal Attack Uad§ to the Lou of A/riea^^Beootfery of (hud 

Pfovine* fry JuiUnian after grtat Calamities, 
Tee Fmbbux Attack Uadt to the Lom of Syria and FaU ofJenuaUin, 

— The trve Oroti earried away as a Trophy, — Moral Impreesion of 



Tbm Abab Attack.— JMrO, MieHon, and l>ootrine$ of Mohammed, — 
Bapid Spread of hie Faith in Aeia and Africa^—FaU of Jerusalem,^ 
Dreadful Lotaee of Okrietianity to Mohammedani9m.^The AraXm 
heeome a learned Nation, 

Beeiew of the Koran, — Btfiexiont on the Lou ofAeia and Africa fry 
CkHdendom, 

I HAVX now to de8cril)e the end of the age of Faith in the 
,^^ East. The Byzantine system, out of which it 

iwdeim^tbe had issuod, was destroyed by three attacks : 1st, 
^jrawtine by the Vandal inyasion of Africa ; 2nd, by the 
"^ military operations of Ghosroes, the Persian 

king ; 3rd, by Mohammedanism. 

Of these uiree attacks, the Vandal may be said, in a 
military sense, to have been successfully dosed by the 
Tiotories of Justinian; but, politically, the cost of those 
victories was the depopulation and ruin of the empire, par- 
ticularly in the south and west. The second, the Persian 
attack, though brilliantly resisted in its later years by the 
Emperor Heraclius, left, throughout the East, a profound 
moTBl impression, whidi proved final and fatal in the 
Mohammedan attack. 

No heresy has ever produced such important political 
results as that of Arius. While it was yet a vital doctrine, 
it led to the infliction of unspeakable calamities on the 
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empire, and, though long ago forgotten, has blasted perma- 
nently bome of the fairest portions of the globe. The Vaodai 
When Connt Boniface, incited by the intrigues •**■**• 
of the patrician jEtins, invited Oenserio, the King of the 
Vandals, into Africa, that barbarian fonnd in the dis- 
contented sectaries his most effectual aid. In vain would 
he otherwise have attempted the conquest of the country 
with the 50,000 men he landed from Spain, a.d« 429. 
Three hundred Donatist bishops, and many oanqmitof 
thousand priests, driven to despair by the ^***- 
persecutions inflicted by the emperor, carrying with them 
that large portion of the population who were Arian, were 
ready to look upon him as a deliverer, and therefore to 
afford him support. The result to the empire was the loss 
of Africa. 

It was nothing more than might have been expected that 
Justinian, when he found himself firmly seated on the 
throne of Constantinople, should make an attempt to 
retrieve these disasters. The principles which led him to 
his scheme of legislation; to the promotion of The reign of 
manufacturing interests by the fabrication of J«^*»**n- 
silk ; to the reopening of the ancient routes to India, so as 
to avoid transit through the Persian dominions; to his 
attempt at securing the carrying trade of Europe for the 
Greeks, also suggested the recovery of Africa. To this 
important step he was urged by the Catholic clergy. In a 
sinister but suitable manner, his reign was illustrated by 
his closing the schools of philosophy at Athens, ostensibly 
because of their affiliation to paganism, but in reality on 
account of his detestation of the doctrines of Aristotle and 
Plato ; by the abolition of the consulate of Rome ; by the 
extinction of the Boman senate, a.d. 552 ; by the capture 
and recapture five times of the £temal City. The vanish- 
ing of the Boman race was thus marked by an extinction 
of the instruments of ancient philosophy and power. 

llie indignation of the Catholics was doubtless justly 
provoked by the atrocities practised in the Arian behalf 
by the Vandal kings of Africa, who, among other cruelties, 
had attempted to silence some bishops by cutting Hisreconqneat 
out their tongues. To carry out Justinian's ®' ^^^^^ 
intention of the recovery of AMca, his general Belisarius 
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■uled at midsammer, ad. 533, and in November he had 
oompleted the reconqneet of the oonntry. 

This was speedy work, but it was followed by fearful 
^^^ calamities ; for in this, and the Italian wars of 
^t^^ui^ Justinian, likewise undertaken at the instanoe ' 
ljj*»«* ^ of the orthodox clergy, the human raoe visibly 
diminished. It is affinned that in the African 
campaign five millions of the people of that country were 
consumed ; that during the twenty years of the Gothic 
War Ital^ lost fifteen millions ; and that the wars, famines, 
and pestilences of the reign of Justinian diminished the 
human species by the almost incredible number of one 
hundred millions. 

It is therefore not at all surprising that in such a 
deplorable condition men longed for a deliverer, in their 
despair totally regardless who he might be or from what 
quarter he might come. Ecclesiastical partisanship had 
TbePtraiui done its work. When Chosroes 11., the Persiani 
AtiMk. monarch, a.d. 611, commenced his attack, the 

persecuted sectaries of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt 
followed the example of the African Arians in the Vandal 
invasion, and betrayed the empire. The revenge of an 
oppressed heretic is never scrupulous about its means of 
gratification. As might have l^en expected, the cities of 
y^ ^j^ Asia fell before the Persians. They took Jeru- 
piuage of salem by assault, and with it the cross of Christ ; 
Jcraniem. uJn^^ thousand Christians were massacred; 
and in its very birthplace Christianity was displaced 
by Magianism. The shock which religious men received 
through this dreadfdl event can hardly now be realized. 
The imposture of Constantino bore a bitter fruit; the 
Bacred wood which had filled the world with its miracles 
was detected to be a helpless counterfeit, borne off in 
triumph by deriding blasphemers. All confidence in the 
apostolic powers of the Asiatic bishops was lost ; not one 
of them could work a wonder for his own salvation in the 
dire extremity. The invaders overran Egypt as far as 
Triumphs of Ethiopia ; it seemed as if the days of Cambyses 
Ghosroeg. j^^ come back again. The Archbishop of 
Alexandria found it safer to flee to Cyprus than to defend 
himself by spiritual artifices or to rely on prayer. The 
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Mediterranean shore to Tripoli was snbdned. For ten 
years the Persian standards were displayed in view of 
Constantinople. At one time Heraclios had determined to 
abandon that oity, and make Carthage the metropolis of 
the empire. His intention was defeated by the combina* 
tion of the patriarch, who dreaded the loss of his position ; 
of the aristocracy, who foresaw their own ruin ; and of the 
people, who would thus be deprived of their largesses and 
shows. Africa was more truly Boman than any other of 
the provinces; it was there that Latin was last used. But 
when the vengeance of the heretical sects was satisfied, 
they found that they had only changed the tyrant without 
escaping the tyranny. The magnitude of their treason 
was demonstrated by the facility with which Heraclius 
expelled the Persians as soon as they chose to assist him. 

In vain, after these successes, what was passed off as 
the true cross was restored again to Jerusalem — the charm 
was broken. The Magian fire had burnt the sepulchre of 
Christ, and the churches of Constantino and xhe moral 
Helena; the costly gifts of the piety of three imprewionof 
centuries were gone into the possession of the **»^.®'«^*^ 
Persian and the Jew. Never again was it possible thai 
fisiith could be restored. They who had devoutly expected 
that the earth would open, the lightning descend, or 
sudden death arrest the sacrilegious invader of the holy 
places, and had seen that notMng of the kind ensued, 
dropped at once into dismlil disbeUef. Asia and Africa 
were already morally lost. The scimitar of the Arabian 
soon cut the remaining tie. 

Four years after the death of Justinian, a.d. 569, was 
bom at Mecca, in Arabia, the man who, of all nrth of Mo- 
men, has exercised the greatest influence upon *»«nBaed. 
the human race — Mohammed, by Europeans sumamed ** the 
Impostor." He raised his own nation from Fetichism, the 
adoration of a meteoric stone, and from the basest idol- 
worship; he preached a monotheism which quickly 
scattered to the winds the empty disputes of the Arians 
and Catholics, and irrevocably wrenched from Christianity 
more than half, and that by far the best half of her 
possessions, since it included the Holy Land, the birth- 
plaoe of our faith, and Africa, which had imparted to it 
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its Latin form. That oontinent, and a very large part of 
Aflia, after the lapee of more than a thousand years, still 
remain permanently attached to the Arabian doctrine. 
With the utmost difficulty, and as if by miracle, Europe 
itself escaped. 

Mohammed possessed that combination of qualities which 
more than once has decided the fate of empires. A 
HitpMdi- preaching soldier, he was eloquent in the pulpit, 
>■« valiant in the field. His theology was simple: 

^ There is but one God.*' The effeminate Syrian, lost in 
Monothelite and Monophysite mysteries ; the Athanasian 
and Arian, destined to diutppear before his breath, might 
readily anticipate what he meant. Asserting that eyer- 
lasting truth, he did not engage in vain metaphysics, but 
applied himself to improving the social condition of his 
people by regulations respecting personal cleanliness, 
sobriety, fiisting, prayer. Above all other works he 
esteemed almsgiving and charity. With a liberality to 
which the world had of late become a stranger, he admitted 
the salvation of men of any form of faith provided they 
were virtuous. To the declaration that there is but one 
Ood, he added, '* and Mohammed is his Prophet." Who- 
ever desires to know whether the event of tmngs answered 
to tiie boldness of such an announcement, will do well to 
nd iitto to examine a map of the world in our own times, 
ftpoitiefthip. He will find the marks of something more 
than an imposture. To be the religious head of many 
empires, to gxdde the daily life of one-third of the human 
race, may perhaps justify the title of a messenger ot God. 

Like many of the Christian monks, Mohammed retired 
to the solitude of the desert, and, devoting himself to 
meditation, fasting, and prayer, became the victim of 
cerebral disorder. He was visited by supernatural appear- 
HkdeiDskios. *^^*®» mysterious voices accosting him as the 
Prophet of God : even the stones and trees joined 
in the whispering. He himself suspected the true nature 
of his malady, and to his wife Chadizah he expressed a 
dread that he was becoming insane. It is related that as 
they sat alone, a shadow entered the room. ** Dost thou 
see aught?" said Chadizah, who, after the manner ot 
Arabian matrons, wore her veil. " I do," said the prophet 
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Whereupon she tmoovered her faoe and said, '' Doet thou 
see it now?" **I do not." "Glad tidings to thee, O 
Mohammed !" exclaimed Chadizah : " it is an angel, for he 
has respected my unveiled face ; an evil spirit would not." 
As his disease advanced, these spectral illusions became 
more frequent; from one of them he received the divine 
commission. "I," said his wife, "will be thy first be- 
liever ;" and they knelt down in prayer together. Since 
that day nine tnousand millions of human beings have 
acknowl^ged him to be a prophet of Ood. 

Though, in the earlier part of his career, Mohammed 
exhibited a spirit of forbearance toward the Christians, it 
was not possible but that bitter animosity should arise, as 
the sphere of his influence extended. He appears to have 
been unable to form any other idea of the Trinity 
than that of three distinct gods ; and the worship 2!u£^am 
of the Virgin Mary, recently introduced, could Jocihriattan- 
not fail to come into irreconcilable conflict with ^' 
his doctrine of the unity of God. To his condemna- 
tion of those Jews who taught that Ezra was the Son of 
God, he soon added bitter denunciations of the Oriental 
churches because of their idolatrous practices. The Koran 
is full of such rebukes : " Verily, Christ Jesus, the Son of 
Mary, is the apostle of God." " Believe, therefore, in God 
and his apostles, and say not that there are three gods. 
Forbear tliis ; it will be better for you. God is but one 
Ood. Far be it from Him that he should have a son." 
" In the last day, God shall say unto Jesus, O Jesus, son 
of Mary ! hast thou ever said to men. Take me and my 
mother for two gods beside God ? He shall say. Praise be 
unto thee, it is not for me to say that which I ought not." 
Mohammed disdained all metaphysical speculations respect- 
ing the nature of the Deity, or of the origin and existence 
of sin, topics which had hitherto exerci^ the ingenuity 
of the East. He cast aside the doctrine of the superlative 
value of chastity, asserting that marriage is the natural 
state of man. To asceticism he opposed poly- institution of 
gamy, permitting the practice of it in this life vo^re^aj, 
and promising the most voluptuous means for its enjoyment 
in Paradise hereafter, especially to those who had gained 
the crowns of martyrdom or of victozy. 
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Too oftan, in this world, suooem is the oriterion of right. 
The Mohammedan appeals to the splendour and rapidity 
RMnttiofhis of his oareer as a proof of the divine mission of 
^^^ his apostle. It may, however, be permitted to a 

philosopher, who desires to speak of the faith of so large 
a portion of the human race with profound respeot, to 
examine what were some of the secondary causes which 
led to so great a political resnlt. From its most glorious 
seats Christianity was for ever expelled : from Palestine, 
the scene of its most sacred recollecdons ; from Asia Minor, 
that of its first churches ; from Egypt, whence issued the 
great doctrine of Trinitarian orthodoxy; from Carthage, 
who imposed her belief on Europe. 

It is altogether a misconception that the Arabian progress 
CMwMoriito was due to the sword alone. The sword may 
nectm, change an acknowledged national creed, but it 
cannot affect the consciences of men. Profound though its 
argument is, something far more profound was demanded 
before Mohammedanism pervaded the domestic life of Asia 
and Africa, before Arabic became the language of so many 
different nations. 

The explanation of this political phenomenon is to be 
found in the social condition of the conquered countries. 
The influences of religion in them had lon^ ago ceased ; 
it had become supplanted by theology — a theolc^ so incom- 
prehensible that even the wonderful capabilities of the 
Greek language were scarcely enough to meet its subtle 
demands ; the Latin and the barbarian dialects were out of 
the question. How was it possible that unlettered men, who 
with difficulty can be made to apprehend obvious things^ 
should understand such mysteries ? Yet they were tau^t 
that on those doctrines the salvation or damnation of the 
human race depended. They saw that the clergy bad 
abandoned the guidance of the individual life of their flocks ; 
that personal virtue or vice were no longer considered; 
that sin was not measured by evil works but by the degrees 
of heresy. They saw that the ecclesiastical chiefs of Bome, 
Constantinople, and Alexandria were engaged in a des- 
perate struggle for supremacy, carrying out their purposes 
uy weapons and in ways revolting to the conscienoe of 
man. What an example when bishops were concerned in 
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assasfiinations, poiflonings, adulterieB, blindings, riotab 
treasons, dvil war ; when patriarchs and primates q^ weak- 
were exoonunnnioating and anathematizing one vfT^^HJ^J^ 
another in their rivalries for earthly power, tkia denumi- 
bribing eunuchs with gold, and oourtesans and ^^'^^ 
loyal females with concessions of episcopal love, and in- 
fluencing the decisions of councils asserted to speak with 
the voice of God by those base intrigues and sharp practices 
reported to by demagogues in their packed assemblies! 
Among legions of monks, who carried terror into the 
imperial armies and riot into the great cities, arose hideous 
olamours for theological dogmas, but never a voice for 
intellectual liberty or the outraged rights of mistn. In such 
a state of things, what else could be the result than disgust 
or indifference ? Certainly men could not be expected, if a 
time of necessity arose, to give help to a system that had 
lost all hold on their hearts. 

When, therefore, in the midst of the wrangling of sects, 
in the incomprehensible jargon of Arians, NestorianSi 
Eutychians, Monothelites, Monophysites, Mariolatrists, and 
an anarchy of countless disputimts, there sounded through 
the world, not the miserable voice of the intriguing majo- 
rity of a council, but the dread battlo-ory, " There is but 
one God," enforced by the tempest of Saracen armies, is it 
surprising that the hubbub was hushed ? Is it surprising 
that all Asia and Africa fell away? In better times 
patriotism is too often made subordinate to religion ; in 
those times it was altogether dead. 

Scarcely was Mohammed buried when his religion mani- 
fested its inevitable destiny of overpassing the bounds 
of Arabia. The prophet himself had declared war against 
the Boman empire, and, at the head of 30,000 oonqnestof 
men, advanced toward Damascus, but his pur- -Africa, 
pose was frustrated by ill health. His successor Abu-Bekr, 
the first khalif, attacked both the Bomans and the Persians. 
The invasion of Egypt occurred a.d. 638, the Arabs being 
invited by the Copts. In a few months the Mohammedan 
general Amrou wrote to his master, the khalif, *' I have 
teJcen Alexandria, the g^eat city of the West." Treason 
had done its work, and Egypt was thoroughly subjugated. 
To complete the conquest of Christian Africa, many attadoB 
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were neTBrthelesB re^uii^ed. AbdaUali penetrated nine 
hundred milee to Tnpoli. bnt returned. Nothing more 
was done for twenty years, because of the dispntes that 
aroee about the suooeesion to the khalifate. Then Moawi* 
yah sent his lieutenant, Akbah, who forced his way to the 
Atlantic, but was unable to hold the long line of country 
permanently. A^in operations were undertaken by 
Abdalmalek, the sixth of the Ommiade dynasty, a.d. 698 ; 
his lieutenant, Hassan, took Carthage by storm and de- 
stroyed it, the oonqucHt beinff at last thoroughly completed 
by Musa, who enjoyed the double reputation of a brave 
soldier and an eloquent preacher. And thus this region, 
distinguished by its theological acumen, to which modem 
Europe owes so much, was for ever silenced by the scimitar. 
It ceased to preach and was taught to pray. 

In this political result — the Arabian conquest of Africa — 
there can be no doubt that the t^ame element which exercised 
in ^e Vandal invasion so disastrous an effect, came again 
into operation. But, if treason introduced the enemy, 
polygamy secured the conquest. In Egypt the Greek 
popmation was orthodox, the natives were Jacobites, more 
willing to accept the Monotheism of Arabia than to bear 
the tyranny of the orthodox. The Arabs, carrying out their 
policy of ruining an old metropolis and erecting a new 
one, dismantled Alexandria; and thus the patriarchate of 
that city ceased to have any farther political existence in 
the Christian system, which for so many ages had been 
disturbed by its intrigues and violence. The irresistible 
effect of polygamy in consolidating the new order of things 
soon became apparent. In little more than a single gene- 
ration all the children of the north of Africa were spesSking 
Arabic. 

During the khalifates of Abu-Bekr and Omar, and within 
oonqaest of ^^^'^o ycars after the death of Mohammed, the 
^yru and Arabians had reduced thirty-six thousand cities, 
^^*"**' towns, and castles in Persia, Syria, Africa, and 

had destroyed four thousand churches, replacing them with 
fourteen hundred mosques. In a few years t^ey had ex- 
tended their rule a thousand miles east and west. In Syria, 
as in Africa, their early successes were promoted in the 
most effectual manner by treadbery. Damascus was taken 
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after a siege of a vear. At the battle of Aiznadin, a.d. 633, 
Kalid, *' the Sword of God," defeated the army of Heraclins, 
the Bomans losing fifty thousand men ; and this was soon 
followed by the fall of the ^eat cities Jerusalem, tim tui of 
Antioch, Aleppo, Tyre, Tripoli. On a red camel, J«m«im>- 
which carriea a bag of com and one of dates, a wooden 
dish, and a leather water-bottle, the Khalif Omar came 
from Medina to take formal possession of Jerusalem. He 
entered the Holy City riding by the side of the Christian 
patriarch Sophronius, whose capitulation showed that his 
oonfidence in God was completely lost. The successor of 
Mohammed and the Koman emperor both correctly judged 
how important in the eyes of the nations was the posses- 
sion of Jerusalem. A belief that it would be a proof of the 
authenticity of Mohammedanism led Omar to order the 
Saracen troops to take it at any cost. 

The conquest of Syria and the seizure of the Mediterra- 
nean ports gave to the Arabs the command of the sea. 
They soon took Bhodes and Cyprus. The battle of Cadesia 
and sack of Ctesiphon, the metropolis of Persia, decided the 
fate of that kingdom. Syria was thus completely reduced 
under Omar, the second khalif; Persia under Othman, the 
third. 

If it be true that the Arabs burned the library of Alex- 
andria, there was at that time danger that their fanaticism 
would lend itself to the Byzantine system ; but it was only 
for a moment that the khalifs fell into this evil ^^ 
policy. They very soon became distinguished ^mea 
patrons of learning. It has been said ihkt they ^JJI^^"*' 
overran the domains of science as quickly as they 
overran the realms of their neighbours. It became cui^ 
ternary for the first dignities of the state to be held by men 
distinguished for their erudition. Some of the maxims 
current show how much literature was esteemed. ** The 
ink of the doctor is equally valuable with the blood of the 
martyr." '* Paradise is as much for him who has rightly 
used the pen as for him who has fallen by the sword." 
** The world is sustained by four things only : the learning 
of the wise, the justice of the great, the prayers of the goo^ 
and the valour of the brave." Within twenty-five yean 
after the death of Mohammed, under Ali, the fourth khalil^ 
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the {Mtxonage of learning had become a settled piinoink 
of the Mohammedan ajBtem. Under the khalifa of Bagdad 
this principle was thoroughly carried ont. The coltiTatoiB 
of mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and general litera- 
ture abounded in the court of Almansor, who invited all 
plulosophers, offering them his protection, whatever their 
religiouB opinions might be. His successor, Alraschid, is 
said never to have travelled without a retinue of a hundred 
learned men. This great sovereign issued an edict that 
no mosque should be built unless there was a school attached 
to it. It was he who confided the superintendence of his 
sbhools to the Nestorian Masu6. His successor, Almaimon, 
was brought up among Greek and Persian mathematicians, 
philosophers, and physicians. They continued his asso- 
ciates all his life. By these sovereigns the establishment 
ai libraries was incessantly prosecuted, and the collection 
and copying of manuscripts properly organized. In all 
the great cities schools abounded; m iUezandria there 
were not less than twenty. As might be expected, this 
could not take place without exciting the indignation of 
the old fanatical party, who not only remonstrated with 
Almaimon, but threatened him with tilie vengeance of God 
for thus disturbing the fisiith of the people. However, 
what had tiius been commenced as a matter of profound 
policy soon grew into a habit, and it was observed that 
whenever an emir managed to make himself independent, 
he forthwith opened academies. 
The Arabs furnish a striking illustration of the successive 
phases of national life. They first come before 
Sl£^teuL ^u as fetich worshippers, having their age of 
taui dflveiop- credulity, their object of superstition being the 
"^ bladk stone in the temple at Mecca. They pass 

throueh an ago of inquiry, rendering possible the advent 
of Mohammed. Then follows their age of faith, the blind 
fanaticism of which quickly led them to overspread all 
adjoining countries; and at last comes their period of 
maturity, their age of reason. The striking feature of 
their movement is the quickness with which they passed 
through these successive phases, and the intensity of their 
national life. 

This singular rapidity of national life was favoured by 
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yery obviouB circnmstanoes. The long and desolating wan 
between Heradins and CboBroes had altogether destroyed 
the mercantile relations of the Boman and rersian empires, 
and had thrown the entire Oriental and African trade into 
the hands of the Arabs. As a merchant Mohammed 
himself makes his first appearance. The first we hear in 
his lustoiy are the journeys he has made as the factor of 
the wealuiy Chadizah. In these expeditions with the 
caravans to Damascus and other Syrian cities, he was 
brought in contact with Jews and men of business, who, 
from the nature of their pursuits, were of more enlarged 
Tiews than mere Arab chieftains or the petty tradesmen of 
Arab towns. Through such agency the first impetus was 

fiven. As to the rapid success, its causes are in 
ke manner so plain as to take away all surprise, ^i^'of Mo- 
It is no wonder that in fifty years, as Abderrah- Jammedan- 
man wrote to the khalif, not only had the tribute 
from the entire north of Africa ceased, through the 
population having become altogether Mohammedtui, but 
that the Moors boasted an Arab descent as their greatest 
glory. For, besides the sectarian animosities on which I 
have dwelt as facilitating the first conquest of the 
Christians, and the dreadful shock that had been given by 
the capture of the Holy City, Jerusalem, the insulting and 
burning the sepulchre of our Saviour, and the carrying 
away of his cross as a trophy by the Persians, there were 
other very powerful causes. For many years the taxa- 
tion imposed by the Emperors of Constantinople on their 
subjects in Asia and Africa had been not only excessive 
and extortionate, but likewise complicated. This the 
khaliflB replaced by a simple well-defined tribute of far less 
amount. Thus, in the case of Cyprus, the sum paid to the 
khalif was only half of what it had been to the emperor ; 
and, indeed, the lower orders were never made to feel the 
bitterness of conquest ; the blows fell on the ecclesiastics, 
not on the population, and between them there was but 
little sympathy. In the eyes of the ignorant nations the 
prestige of the patriarchs and bishops was utterly destroyed 
by their detected helplessness to prevent the capture and 
insult of the sacred places. On the payment of a trifling 
sum tbe conqueror guaranteed to the Christian and the 
I.— 22 
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Jew abflolnte aeoarit j for their woiBhip. An eqni'TaXont 
was given for a prioe. Beligions freedom was bought with 
money. Numerous instances might be giyen of the 
scrupulous intemty with which the Arab commanders 
complied with ukeu part of the contract. The example set 
by Omar on the steps of the Church of the Besurrection 
was followed by Moawiyah, who actually rebuilt the 
church of Edessa for his Christian subjects ; and by Abdul- 
malek, who, when he had commenced converting that of 
Damascus into a mosque, forthwith desisted on finding 
that the Christians were entitled to it by the terms of the 
capitulation. If these things were done in the first fervour 
of victory, the principles on which they depended were all 
the more powerful after the Arabs had become tinctured 
with Nestorian and Jewish influences, and were a learned 
nation. It is related of AU, the son-in-law of Mohammed, 
and the fourth successor in the khalifate, that he gave 
himself up to letters. Among his sayings are recorded 
such as these: ** Eminence in science is the highest of 
honours ;" " He dies not who gives life to learning;" ^* The 
greatest ornament of a man is erudition." When the 
sovereign felt and expressed such sentiments, it was im- 
possible but that a liberal policy should prevail. 

Besides these there were other incentives not less powers 
fill. To one whose faith sat lightly upon him, or who 
valued it less than the tribute to be paid, it only re- 
quired the repetition of a short sentence acknowledging 
the unity of God and the divine mission of the prophet, 
and he forthwith became, though a captive or a slave, the 
equal and friend of his conqueror. Doubtless many 
thousands were under these circumstances carried away. 
As respects the female sex, the Arab system was very far 
from l^ing oppressive ; some have even asserted that '* the 
Christian women found in the seraglios a delightful 
retreat.*' But above all, polygamy acted most effectually 
in consolidating the conquests; the large families that 
were raised— some are mentioned of more than one 
hundred and eighty children — compressed into the course 
of a few years events that would otherwise have taken 
many generations for their accomplishment. These children 
gloried in their Arab descent, and. bemg taught to speak 
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the langnage of their conqtieTing others, became to all 
intents and purposes Arabs. This diffusion of the language 
was sometimes expedited by the edicts of the khalifs ; thus 
Alwalid I. prohibited the use of Greek, directing Arabic 
to be employed in its stead. 

If thus without difficulty we recognise the causes which 
led to the rapid diffusion of Arab power, we also without 
difficulty recognise those which led to its check and 
eventual dissolution. Arab conquest implied, from the 
scale on which it was pursued, the forthgoing of 
the whole nation. It could only be accomplished, ^^^£^ 
and in a temporary manner sustained, by an ^^*"*^"" 
excessive and incessant drain of the native Arab 
population. That immobility, or, at best, that slow pro- 
gress the nation had for so many ages displayed, was at 
an end, society was moved to its foundations, a fanatical 
delirium posseissed it, the greatest and boldest enterprises 
were entered upon without hesitation, the wildest hopes 
or passions of men might be speedily gratified, wealth and 
beauty were the tangible rewards of valour in this life, to 
say nothing of Paradise in the next. But such an outnish 
of a nation in all directions implied the quick growth of 
diverse interests and opposing policies. The nectessary 
consequence of the Arab system was subdivision and 
breaking up. The circumstances of its growth 
rendered it certain that a decomposition would inS^7n*5 
take place in the political, and not, as was the the Ar»Man 
case of the ecclesiastical Roman system, in the ^^ ^ 
theological direction. All this is illustrated both in the 
earlier and later Saracenic history. 

War makes a people run through its phases of existence 
fast. It would have taken the Arabs many Effect on tiie 
thousand years to have advanced intellectually low Ana> 
as far as tikey did in a single century, had they, ^^^^ 
as a nation, remained in profound peace. They did not 
merely shake off that dead weight which clogs ike move- 
ment of a nation — its inert mass of common people ; they 
converted that mass into a living force. National progress 
is the sum of individual progress ; national immobility the 
result of individual quiescence. Arabian life was run 
through with rapidity, because an unrestrained career was 
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opened to every man ; and yet, quick w the moTement was, 
it manifested iJl those unavoidable phases through which, 
whether its motion be swift or slow, humanity must 
unavoidably pass. 

Arabian iufluenoe, thus imposing itself on Africa and 
Renew of the Asia by military successes, and threatening even 
Kann, Constantinople, rested essentially on an intel- 

lectual basis, the value of which it is needful for us to 
consider. The Koran, which is that basis, has exercised a 
great control over the destinies of mankind, and still serves 
as a rule of life to a very large portion of our race. 
CSonsiderinff the asserted origin of this book — ^indirectly 
from Ood himself^ we might justly expect that it would 
bear to be tried by any standard that man can apply, and 
vindicate its truth and excellence in the ordeal of human 
criticism. In our estimate of it we must con- 



"""^ stantly bear in mind that it does not profess to 



be successive revelations made at intervals of 
ages and on various occasions, but a complete 
production delivered to one man. We ought, therefore, to 
look for universality, completeness, perfection. We inight 
expect that it would present us with just views of the 
nature and position of this world in which we live, and 
Tbecharao- ^^^> whether dealing with the spiritual or 
tenttoQgbt, the material, it would put to shame the most 
have ^aimt- Celebrated productions of human genius, as the 
*^ magnificent mechanism of the heavens and the 

beautifal living forms of the earth are superior to the vain 
contrivances of man. Far in advance of all that has been 
written by the sages of India, or the philosophers of Greece, 
on points connected with the origin, nature, and destiny of 
the universe, its dignity of conception and excellence of 
expression should be in harmony with the greatness of the 
subject with which it is concerned. 

We might expect that it should propound with au- 
thority, and defimtively settle those all-important problems 
which have exercised the mental powers of the ablest men 
of Asia and Europe for so many centuries, and which are 
at the foundation of all faith and all philosophy ; that it 
should distinctly tell us in unmistakable language what is 
Ood, what is the world, what is the soul, and whether man 
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has any criterion of truth ; that it should explain to us 
how evil can exist in a world the Maker of which is omni- 
potent and altogether good ; that it should reveal to us in 
what the affairs of men are fixed by Destiny, in what by 
free-will ; tihat it should teach us whence we came, what is 
the object of our continuing here, what is to become of us 
hereafter. And, since a written work claiming a divine 
origin must necessarily accredit itself even to those most 
reluctant to receive it, its internal evidences becoming 
stronger and not weaker with the strictness of the ex- 
amination to which they are submitted, it ought to deal 
with those things that may be demonstrate by the 
increasing knowledge and genius of man, anticipating 
therein his conclusions. Such a work, noble as may be its 
origin, must not refuse, but court the test of natural 
philosophy, regarding it not as an antagonist, but as its 
best support. As years pass on, and human science becomes 
more exact and more comprehensive, its conclusions must 
be found in unison therewith. When occasion arises, it 
should furnish us at least the ioreshadowings of the great 
truths discovered by astronomy and geology, not offering 
for them the wild fictions of earlier ages, inventions of the 
infancy of man. It should tell us how suns and worlds are 
distributed in infinite space, and how, in their successions, 
they come forth in limitless time. It should say how far 
the dominion of God is carried out by law, and what is the 
point at which it is his pleasure to resort to his own good 
providence or his arbitrary will. How grand the descrip- 
tion of this magnificent universe written by the Omnipotent 
hand ! Of man it should set forth his relations to other 
living beings, his place among them, his privileges, and 
responsibilities. It should not leave him to grope his way 
through the vestiges of Greek philosophy, and to miss the 
truth at last ; but it should teach him wherein true know- 
ledge consists, anticipating the physical science, physical 
power, and physical well-being of our own times, nay, 
even unfolding for our benefit things that we are stUl 
ignorant of. The discussion of subjects, so many and so 
high, is not outside the scope of a work of such pretensions. 
Its manner of dealing with them is the only criterion it 
can offer of its authenticity to succeeding times. 
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Tried hy raoh a standard, the Koran altogether fails. 
In its philioeophy it is incomparably inferior to the writing 
Dtffeu of tiM of Cliakia Monni, the founder of Bnddhism ; in 
^^"^^ its science it is absolntely worthless. On specn- 

lative or donbtfal things it is copious enough ; but in the 
exact, where a test can be applied to it, it totally fails. 
Its astronomy, cosmogony, physiology, are so puerile as to 
invite our mirth if the occasion did not forbid. They 
belone to the old times of the world, the morning of human 
knowledge. The earth is firmly balanced in its seat by 
the weight of the mountains ; the sky is supported over it 
like a dome, and we are instructed in the wisdom and power 
of God by being told to find a crack in it if we can. 
Banged in stories, seven in number, are the heavens, the 
highest being the habitation of God, whose throne— for the 
Koran does not reject Assyrian ideas— is sustained by 
winded animal forms. The shooting-stars are pieces of 
red-hot stone thrown by angels at impure spirits when 
they approach too closely. Of God the Koran is full of 
praise, setting forth, often in not unworthy imagery, his 
majesty. Though it bitterly denounces those who give 
^^ ^^^ him any equals, and assures them that their sin 

will never be forgiven ; that in the judgment-day 
they must answer the fearful question, "Where are my 
companions about whom ye disputed ?' though it inculcates 
an absolute dependence on the mercy of God, and denounces 
as criminals all those who make a merchandise of religion, 
its ideas of the Deity are altogether anthropomorphic. He 
is only a gigantic man living in a paradise. In this 
respect, though exceptional passages might be cited, the 
reader rises from a pMerusal of the 114 chapters of the Koran 
with a final impression that they have given him low and 
unworthy thoughts ; nor iH it surprising that one of the 
Mohammedan sects reads it in such a way as to find no 
difficulty in asserting that, *' from the crown of the head 
to the breast God is hollow, and from the breast downward 
he is solid ; that he has curled black hair, and roars like a 
lion at every watch of the night." The unity asserted by 
Mohammed is a unity in special contradistinction to the 
Trinity of the Christians, and the doctrine of a divine 
generation. Our Saviour is never called the Son of Grod, 
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but always the son of Mary. TbroQghout there is a per> 

Setual acoeptance of the delusion of the human itsviewiof 
eetiny of uie universe. As to man, Mohammed °>^ 
is di£Pase enough respecting a future state, speaking with 
deamess of a resurrection, the jud^ent-day, Paradue, the 
torment of hell, the worm that never dies, the pains that 
never end ; but, with all this precise description of the 
future, there are many errors as to the past. If modesty 
did not render it unsuitable to speak of such topics here, 
it might be shown how feeble is his physiology when he 
has occasion to allude to the origin or generation of man. 
He is hardly advanced beyond the ideas of Thales. One 
who is so untrustworthy a guide as to things that are past, 
cannot be very tmstworthy as to events that are to come. 
Of the literary execution of his work, it is, perhaps, 
scarcely possible to judge fairly from a transla- its utenuy 
tion. It is said to be the oldest prose composi- inferiori^ 
tion among the Arabs, by whom Mohammed's ^'ISr 
boast of the unapproachable excellence of his ^^^ 
work is almost universally sustained ; but it must not be 
concealed that there have been among them very learned 
men who have held it in light esteem. Its most celebrated 
passages, as those on the nature of GkxL, in Chapters II., 
aXIV., will bear no comparison with parallel ones in the 
Psalms and Book of Job. In the narrative style, the story 
of Joseph, in Chapter XII., compared with the same in- 
cidents related in Genesis, shows a like inferiority. Mo- 
hammed also adulterates his work with many Christian 
legends, derived probably from the apocryphal gospel of 
St. Barnabas ; he mixes with many of his own inventions 
the scripture account of the temptation of Adam, the 
Deluge, Jonah and the whale, enriching the whole with 
stories like the later Night Entertainments of his country, 
the seven sleepers, Gog and Magog, and all the wonders of 
genii, sorcery, and charms. 

An impartial reader of the Koran may doubtless be sur- 
prised that so feeble a production should serve its purpose 
so well. But the theory of religion is one thing, q^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
the practice another. The Koran abounds in surpriBing 
exoeUent moral suggestions and precepts; its *^™^<*- 
oomposition is so fragmentary that we cannot turn to m 
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■ingle page without finding maxims of which all men mnet 
approve. This fragmentary constmction yields texts, and 
mottoes, and roles complete in themselves, suitable for 
oommon men in any of the incidents of life. There is a 
perpetual insisting on the necessity of prayer, an inculca- 
tion of mercy, almsgiving, justice, fasting, pilgrimage, and 
oUier good works; institutions respecting conduct, both 
social and domestic, debts, witnesses, marriage, children, 
wine, and the like ; above all, a constant stimulation to do 
battle with the infidel and blasphemer. For life as it 
passes in Asia, there is hardly a condition in which pas- 
sages from the Koran cannot be recalled suitable for 
instruction, admonition, consolation, encouragement. To 
the Asiatic and to the African, such devotional fragments 
are of far more use than any sustained theological doctrine 
The mental constitution of Mohammed did not enable him 
to handle important philosophical questions with the well- 
balanced ability of the great Greek and Indian writers^ 
but he has never been surpassed in adaptation to the 
spiritual wants of humble life, making even his feai^fdl 
fatalism administer thereto. A pitiless destiny is awaiting 
us ; yet the prophet is uncertain what it may be. '' Unto 
every nation a fixed time is decreed. Death will overtake 
us even in lofty towers, but GkxL only knoweth the place 
in which a man shall die." After many an admonition of 
the resurrection and the judgment-day, many a promise of 
Paradise and threat of hell, he plaintively ccmfesses, " I do 
not know what will be done with you or me hereafter." 

The Koran thus betrays a human, and not a very noble 
Its tma intellectual origin. It does not, however, follow 
natnn. that its author was, as is so often asserted, a 
mere impostor. He reiterates again and again, I am 
nothing more than a public preacher. He defends, not 
always without acerbity, his work from those who, even in 
his own life, stigmatized it as a confused heap of dreams, 
or, what is worse, a forgery. He is not the oiJy man who 
has supposed himself to be the subject of supernatural and 
divine communications, for this is a condition of disease 
to which any one, by fasting and mental anxiety, may be 
reduced. 

La what I have thus said respecting a work held by so 
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many millions of men as a revelation from God, I have 
endeavonred to speak with respect, and yet with freedom, 
constantly bearing in mind how deeply to this book Asia 
and Africa are indebted for daily guidance, how deeply 
Enrope and America for the light of science. 

As might be expected, the doctrines of the Koran have 
receiyed many fictitions additions and sectarian interpre- 
tations in the course of ages. In the popular p^jpnij^ Mo- 
superstition angels and genii largely figurta. hammedan- 
The latter, being of a grosser fabric, eat, drink, *"™' 
propagate their kind, are of two sorts, good and bad, and 
existed long before men, having occupied the earth before 
Adam. Inmiediately after death, two greenish, livid angels, 
Monkir and Nekkar, examine every corpse as to its iaitix in 
God and Mohammed ; but the soid, having been separated 
from the body by the angel of dealii, enters upon an inter- 
mediate state, awaiting the resurrection. There is, how- 
ever, much diversity of opinion as to its precise i^posal 
before the judgment-day : some think that it hovers near 
the grave; some, that it sinks into the well Zemzem; 
some, that it retires into the trumpet of the Angel of the Be- 
surrection ; the difficulty apparently being that any final 
disposal before the day of judgment would be anticipatory 
of that great event, if, indeed, it woidd not render it need- 
less. A» to the resurrection, some believe it to be merely 
spiritual, others corporeal ; the latter asserting that the os 
coccygis, or last bone of the spinal column, will serve, as 
it were, as a germ, and that, vivified by a rain of fort}' 
days, the body will sprout from it. Among the signs of 
the approaching resurrection will be the rising of the sun 
in the West. It will be ushered in by three blasts of a 
trumpet : the first, known as the blast of consternation, 
will shake the earUi to its centre, and extinguish the sun 
and stars; the second, the blast of extermination, will 
annihilate all material things except Paradise, hell, and 
the throne of God. Forty years subsequently, the angel 
Israfil will sound the blast of resurrection. From his 
trumpet there will be blown forth the countless myriads 
of souls who have taken refdge therein or lain concealed. 
The day of judgment has now come. The Koran con- 
tradicts itself as to the length of this day ; in on» place 
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makixiff it a thousand, in another fifty thousand years. 
Most Mohammedans indine to adopt the longer period^ 
■inoe angels, genii, men, and animals nave to be tried. As 
to men, they will rise in their natural state, but naked ; 
white winded camels, with saddles of gold, awaiting the 
saved, mien the partition is made, we wicked will be 
oppressed with an intolerable heat, caused by the sun, which, 
having been called into existence again, will approach 
within a mile, provoking a sweat to issue £rom them, and 
this, according to their demerits, vnll immerse them from 
the ankles to the mouth ; but the righteous will be screened 
by the shadow of the throne of Qod. The judge vnll be 
seated in the clouds, the books open before him, and every- 
thing in its turn called on to account for its deeds. For 
greater dispatch, the aneel Gabriel will hold forth his 
balance, one scale of whida hangs over Paradise and one 
over hell. In these all works are weighed. As soon as 
the sentence is delivered, the assembly, in a long file, will 
pass over the bridge Al-Sirat. It is as sharp as the edge 
of a sword, and laid over the mouth of hell. Mohammed 
and his followers will successfully pass the perilous ordeal ; 
but the sinners, giddy with terror, vnll drop into the place 
of torment. The blessed will receive their first taste of 
happiness at a pond which is supplied by silver pipes from 
the river Al-Cawthor. The soil of Paradise is of musk. 
Its rivers tranquilly flow over pebbles of rubies and 
emeralds. From tents of hollow pearls, the Houris, or 
ffirls of Paradise, will come forth, attended by troops of 
beautUul boys. Each Saint will have eighty thousand 
servants and seventy-two girls. To these, some of the 
more merciful Mussulmans add the wives they have had 
upon earth ; but the grimly orthodox assert tiiat hell is 
aCready nearly filled with women. How can it be other- 
wise since they are not permitted to pray in a mosque 
upon earth ? 1 have not space to describe the silk brocades, 
the green clothing, the soft carpets, the banquets, the per- 
petual music and songs. From the glorified body all im- 
purities will escape, not as they did during life, but in a 
fragrant perspiration of camphor and musk. No one will 
complain I am weary ; no one will say I am sick. 
nom the contradictions, puerilitLee, and impossibilities 
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indicated in the preceding paragraphs, it may be antici- 
pated that the faith of Mohammed has been broken into 
many sects. Of such it is said that not less than The if onm- 
seventy-three may be numbered. Some, as the ""*•>" ■•*** 
Sonnites, are guided by traditions ; some occupy themselyes 
with philosophical difficulties, the existence of evil in the 
world, the attributes of Qod, absolute predestination and 
eternal damnation, the invisibility and non-corporeality of 
GKkL, his capability of local motion : these and other such 
topics famish abundant opportunity for sectarian dispute. 
As if to show how the essential principles of the Koran 
may be departed from by those who still profess to be 
guided by it, there are, among the Shiites, those who 
believe that All was an incarnation of GKkL ; that he was 
in existence before the creation of things ; that he never 
died, but ascended to heaven, and will return again in the 
douds to judge the world. But the great Mohammedan 
philosophers, simply accepting the doctrine of the Oneness 
of God as the only thin^ of which man can be certain, look 
upon all the rest as idle fables, having, however, this 
political use, that they furnish contention, and therefore 
occupation to disputatious sectarians, and consolation to 
illitt^te minds. 

Thus settled on the north of Africa the lurid phantom 
of the Arabian crescent, one horn reaching to the Bos- 
phorus and one pointing beyond the Pyrenees. For a 
while it seemed that the portentous meteor would increase 
to the full, and that tJl Europe would be enveloped. 
Christianity had lost for ever the most interest- 
ing countries over which her influence had once hamrneAua^ 
spread, Africa, Egypt, Syria, the Holy Land, J|Jj^**" ^^^'^ 
Asia Minor, Spain. She was destined, in the ^' 
end, to lose in the same manner the metropolis of the East. 
In exchange for these ancient and illustrious regions, she 
fell back on Gaul, Germany, Britain, Scandinavia. In 
those savage countries, what were there to be offered as 
substitutes for the great capitals, illustrious in ecclesiastical 
history, for ever lUustrious in the records of the human 
race — Carthage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, Constanti- 
nople ? It was an evil exchange. The labours, intellectual 
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Mid physioal, of whioih those dtieB had onoe been the 
eoeae ; the preaching, and penanoea, and piayen so lavishly 
expended in them, had not produoed the antioipated, the 
asserted result. In theology and moralil^ the people had 
poTBued a descending oourse. Patriotism was extinct. 
They sorrendered the state to preserve their sect; their 
treason was rewarded by subjugation. 

From these melancholy eyents we may learn that the 
^^^^ principles on which the moral world is goremed 
tteoonne? Ai^ analogous to thosc which obtain in the 
^'^^^ ph)rsical. It is not by incessant divine inter- 
*^^ positions, which produce breaches in the con- 

tinuity of historic action; it is not by miracles and 
prodigies that the course of events is determined; but 
afl&urs follow each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
The maximum development of early Christianity coincided 
with the boundaries of the Boman empire ; the ecclesias- 
tical condition depended on the political, and, indeed, was 
its direct consequence and issue. The loss of Africa and 
Asia was, in like manner, connected with the Arabian 
movement, though it would have been easy to prevent that 
catastrophe, and to preserve those continents to the faitii 
by the smallest of those innumerable miracles of which 
Church history is fall, and which were often performed on 
unimportant and obscure occasions. But not even one such 
miracle was vouchsafed, though an an^el might have 
worthily descended. I ^ow of no event in the mstory of 
our race on which a thoughtful man may more profitably 
meditate than on this loss of Africa and Asia. It may 
remove from his mind many erroneous ideas, and lead 
him to take a more elevated, a more philosophical, and, 
therefore, more correct view of the oourse of earthly afiaiis^ 



OHAFTEBXn. 
TRB AGB OF FAITH IK THE WEST* 

neAgeo/FaUh in the West U marked hy Paganitm.'-The Arabian 
mOikury Atiaeiks produce the Itolatian and pemUt the Independence qf 
Ihe Bithop of Bmne, 

Obbgobt TBI Gbkat organisee the Ideae of hi$ Age, materiaJuei Faith, 
aUies it to Art, refeete Science, and oreateB the ItaUan Form of 
Beiigion. 

An AUiance of the Papacy with France difute$ that Form.-'PolitieaX 
Hietory of &e Agreement and Conapiracy of the Prankish Kings and 
the Pope, — The ruvUing ConeolidcUion of the new Dynasty in France, 
and Diffusion of Boman Ideas. — Conversion of Europe. 

The Value of the Italian Form of Beiigion determined from the papal 
Biography. 

Fbom the Age of Faith in the East, I have now to torn to 
the Age of Faith in the West. The former, as we ha^e 
seen, ended prematurely, through a metamor- TheA««r 
phosis of the populations by military operations, Faith in tha 
conquests, polygamy; the latter, under more ^^^ 
faTourable circumstances, gradually completed its pre- 
destined phases, and, after the lapse of many centuries, 
passed into the Age of Beason. 

If 80 many recollections of profound interest cluster 
round Jerusalem, ''the Holy CHty" of the East, many 
scarcely inferior are connected with Home, '* the Eternal 
Ci^" of the West. 

The Byzantine system, which, having originated in the 
policy of an ambitious soldier struggling for tw fmirntiiinj 
supreme power, and in the devices of eodesiastics JJf Jjlj^ 
intolerant of any competitors, had spread itself tumor re- 
all over the eastern and southern portions of the "''^ 
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Boman empire, and with ita hatred of hnman knowledge 
and deg^raaed zeligions ideas and piaotioee, had been 
adopted at last even in Italy. Not b j the Bomana, for 
they had ceaaed to exist, but by the medley of Gotha and 
half-breeds, the oooupants of that peninsnla. Gregory the 
Great is the incarnation of the ideas of this debased 
popnlation. That evil system, so carefully nurtured by 
Gonstantine and cherished by all the Oriental bishops, had 
been cut down by the axe of the Vandal, the Persian, the 
Arab, in its natiye seats, but the o£bhoot of it that had 
been planted in Bome dcTeloped spontaneously with unex- 
pected luxuriance, and cast its dark shadow over Europe 
for many centuries. He who knew what Christianity had 
been in the apostolic days, might look with boundless 
surprise on what was now ingrafted upon it, and was 
passing under its name. 

In the last chapter we have seen how, through the 
^^ Vandal invasion, Africa was lost to the empire — 

loMof Af^ ^ dire cahunity, for, of all the provinces, it had 
onmiuiii i)een the least expensive ana the most pro- 
ductive ; it yielded men, money, and, what was 
perhaps of more importance, com for the use of Italy. A 
sudden stoppage of the customary supply rendered im- 
possible the usual distributions in Bome, Bavenna, Milan. 
A famine fell upon Italy, bringing in its train an 
inevitable diminution of ^e popmation. To add to the 
misfortunes, Attila, the King of the Huns, or, as he called 
himself, '* the Scourge of God," invaded the empire. The 
battle of Chalons, the convulsive death-throe of me Boman 
empire, arrested his career, a.d. 451. 

Four years after this event, through intrigues in the 
Fau and pa. imperial family, Genseric, the Vand^ king, was 
lageofKooM. invited from Aj&ica to Bome, The atrocities 
which of old had been practised against Carthage under 
the auspices of the senate were now avenged. For fourteen 
days the Vandals sacked the city, perpetrating unheard-of 
cruelties. Their ships, brought into the Tiber, enabled 
them to accomplish their purpose of pillage far more effeo- 
tually than would have been possible by any land 
expedition. The treasures of Bome, with multitudes of 
noble captives, were transported to Carthage. In twenly- 
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one years afiker this time, a.d. 476, the Western Empire 
became extinot. 

Thus the treachery of the African Arians not only 
brought the Vandals into the most important of all the 
proYinces, so far as Italy was concerned ; it also ^^^ ^^^^ 
famished an instrument for the ruin of Home, wanof ju. 
But hardly had the Emperor Justinian recon- ^^'^^^ 
quered A£rica when he attempted the subjugation of the 
Goths now holding possession of Italy. His general, 
Belisarius, captured Bome, Dec. 10, a.d. 556. In the 
military operations ensuing with Vitiges, Italy was de- 
Tastated, the population saiSc beneath the sword, pestilence, 
fsunine. In all directions the glorious remains of antiquity 
were destroyed ; statues, as those of the Mole of Hadrian, 
were thrown upon the besiegers of Bome. These operations 
closed by the surrender of Vitiges to Belisarius at the 
capture of Bayenna. 

But, as soon as the military compression was withdrawn, 
revolt broke out. Bome was retaken by the Gk>ths; its 
walls were razed; for forty days it was deserted by its 
inhabitants, an emigration that in the end proved its ruin. 
Belisarius, who had been sent back by the emperor, re- 
entered it, but was too weak to retain it. During four 
years Italy was ravaged by the Franks and the Gotb^. At 
last Justinian sent the eunuch Narses with a well* 
appointed army. The Ostrogothic monarchy was over- 
thrown, and the emperor governed Italy by ms exarchs at 
Bavenna. 

But what was the cost of all this ? We may reject the 
statement previously made, that Italy lost fifteen millions 
of inhabitants, on the around that such computations were 
beyond the ability of tne survivors, but, from the asserted 
number we may infer that there had been a horrible 
catastrophe. In other directions the relics of civilization 
were fast disappearing; the valley of the Danube had 
relapsed into a barburous state; the African shore had 
become a wilderness; Italy a hideous desert; ivju^y^ 
and the necessary consequence of the extermina- of the in- 
tion of the native Italians by war, and their J^"''^*®*' 
replacement by barbarous adventurers, was the 
famng of the sparse population of that peninsula into a 
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lower ptyohioal state. It wis ready for the materiaHzed 
religion that soon enaaed. An indelible aspect was 
■tamped on the inooming Age of Faith. The East and the 
West had equally diirolayed the imbecility of ecdesiastioal 
rale. Of both, the Holy Cit^ had &llen ; Jerusalem bad 
been captured by the Persian and the Arab, Borne had 
been sacked by the Vandal and the Goth. 

But, for the proper deecriotion of the coarse of affidrs, I 
mast retrace my steps a little. In the important political 
events coinciding with the death of Leo the Great, and the 
constitation of the kingdom of Italy by the barbarian 
Odoacer, a.d. 476-490, the bishops of Borne seem to have 
^^ taken bat little interest. Doubtless, on one side, 

gmo/^ the^ perceived the transitory nature of sucah 
pgjgj^"*' incidents, and, on the other, clearly saw for 
themselves the road to lasting spiritual domina- 
tion. The Christians everywhere had long expressed a 
total carelessness for the &te of old Bome; and in the 
midst of her ruins the popes were incessantly occupied in 
laying deep the foundations of their power. Though it 
matt^ed little to them who was the temporal ruler of 
Italy, they were vigilant and energetic in their relations 
with their great competitors, the biuiops of Constantinople 
and Alexandria. It had become clear that Christendom 
must have a head; and that headship, once definitely 
settled, implied the eventual control over the tempond 
power. Of all objects of human ambition, that head^p 
was best worth struggling for. 

Steadily pursuing every advantage as it arose, Bome 
inexorably insisted that her decisions should be carried 
out in Constantinople itself. This was the case especially 
in the afiair of Acacius, the bishop of that cit^, who, having 
been admonished for his acts by Felix, the bishop of Bome, 
was finally excommunicated. A difficulty arose as to the 
manner in which the process should be served; but an 
adventurous monk fastened it to the robe of Acacius as he 
entered the church. Acacius, undismayed, proceeded with. 
his services, and, pausing deliberately, ordered the name 
of Felix, the Bishop of Bome, to be struck from the roll of 
bishops in communion with the East. C/Ohstantinople and. 
Bome thus mutually excommunicated one another. It ie 
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in refere&oe to this affair that Pope Gelasins, addressing 
the emperor, says : *' There are two powers Vhich role the 
world, the imperial and pontifical. You are ng^ttitiMto 
the soTereign of the hnman race, bat yon bow towBxdtiM 
yonr neck to those who preside over things *™*^^* 
divine. The priesthood is the greater of the two powers ; 
it has to render an aoconnt in the last day for the acts of 
kings." This is not the language of a feeble ecclesiastic, 
but of a pontiff who understands his power. 

The conquest of Italy by Theodono, the Ostrogoth, a.d. 
493, gave to the bishops of Bome an Arian sove- The Gothic 
reign, and presented to the world the anomaly ^^^^ 
of a heretic Appointing God's vicar upon earth. K^SiaS^^**^ 
There was a contested election between two »•■*«'• 
rival candidates, whose factions, emulating the example of 
the East, filled the city with murder. The Gothic monarch 
ordered that he who had most sufirages, and had been 
first consecrated, should be acknowleged. In this manner 
Symmachus became pope. 

Hormisdas, who succeeded Symmachus, renewed the 
attempt to compel the Eastern emperor, Anastasius, to 
accept the degradation of Acacius and his party, and to 
enforce the assent of all his clergy thereto, but in vain. 
On the accession of Justin to the imperial throne, Bome at 
last carried her point ; all her conditions were admitted ; 
the schism was ended in the humiliation of the Bishop of 
Constantinople, it was said, through the orthodoxy of the 
emperor. But very soon began to appear unmistakable 
inmcations that for this religious victory a temporal 
equivalent had been nven. Conspiracies were 
detected in Bome against Theodoric, the Gothic ^^S^^ 
king ; and rumours were whispered about that g*" agdn* 
the arms of Constantiaople would before long 
release Italy fifom the heretical yoke of the Arian. There 
can be no doubt that Theodoric detected the The Gothic 
treason. It was an evil reward for his impar- ungdetecu 
tial equity. At once he disarmed the population '***"* 
of Bome. From being a merciful sovereign, he exhibited an 
awful vengeance. It was in these transactions that 
Boethius, the philosopher, and Symmachus, the senator, 
fell victims to his wrath. The pope John himself waa 
I.— 23 
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thrown into prison, and there miserably died. In his 
remonatrances with Jnatin, the great barbarian monarch 
displays sentiments feur above his times, yet they were the 
sentiments that had hitherto regulated his actions. '* To 
pretend to a dominion over the oonsoienoe is to usurp the 
prerogative of God. By the nature of things, the power of 
sovereigns is confined to political government. They have 
no right of punishment bnt over those who disturb the 
public peace. The mo^t dangerous heresy is that of a 
sovereign who separates himseu from part of his subjects 
because they believe not acoording to his belief." 

Theodoric had been but a few years dead — ^his soul was 
seen by an orthodox hermit carried by devils into the 
crater of the volcano of Lipari, which was considered to be 
Tbeam- ^® Opening into hell — ^when the invasion of 
■pin^m*- Italy by Justinian showed how well-founded his 
'"'*^ suspicions had been. Borne was, however, very 

far from receiving the advantages she had expected ; the 
inconceivable wickedness of Constantinople was brought 
into Italy. Pope Sylverius, who was the son of Pope 
Hormisdas, was deposed by Theodora, the emperor's wife. 
This woman, once a common prostitute, sold the papacy to 
Yigilius for two hundred pounds of gold. Her accomplioe, 
snttfnoation of Antoniua, the unprindplea wife of Belisarius, had 
the pope t^ Sylverius stripped of his robes and habited as a 
the emperor. njQjjj-^ He was Subsequently banished to the 
old convict island of Pandataria, and there died. Yigilius 
embraced Eutychianism and, it was said, murdered one 
of his secretaries, and caused his sister's son to be beaten 
to death. He was made to feel what it is for a bishop to 
be in the hands of an emperor ; to taste of the cup so often 
presented to prelates at Constantinople ; to understand in 
what estimation his sovereign held the vicar of God upon 
earth. Compelled to ^o to that metropolis to embrace the 
theological views whicu Justinian had put forth, thrice he 
agreed to them, and thrice he recanted ; he excommunicated 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and was excommunicated 
by him. In his personal contests with the imperial offioialsy 
they dragged him by his feet from a saoctuary with so mnoh 
violence that a part of the structure was puUed down upon 
him; they confined him in a dungeon and fed iiim on 
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bread and water. Eventually he died an outcaat in Sicily. 
The immediate effect of the conquest of Italy was the 
reduction of the popes to the degraded condition of the 
patriarchs of Constantinople. Such were the bitter fruits 
of their treason to the Gothic king. The success of 
Justinian's invasion was due to the clergy ; in the ruin 
they brought upon their country, and the relentless 
tyranny they drew upon themselves, they had their 
reward. 

In the midst of this desolation and degradation the A^ 
of Faith was gradually assuming distinctive lineaments in 
Italy. Faganization, which had been patronized as a 
matter of policy in the East, became a matter of ^^ 
necessity in the West. To a man like Greeory ut^ of 
the Great, bom in a position which enabled him "j^^^ 
to examine things from a very general point of 
view, it was clear that the psychical conation of the lower 
social stratum demanded concessions in accordance with its 
ideas. The belief of the thoughtful must be alloyed with 
the superstition of the populace. 

Accordingly, that was what actually occurred. For the 
olear understanding of these events I shall have to speak, 
1st, of the acts of Pope Gregory the Great, by ^^^^^ ^ 
whom the ideas of the age were organized and the sutdecti 
clothed in a dress suited to the requirements of JJ ** *^^ 
the times ; 2d, of the relations which the papacy 
soon assumed with the kings of France, by which the work 
of Gregory was consolidated, upheld, and diffused all 
over Europe. It adds not a little to the interest of these 
things that the influences thus created have outlasted 
their original causes, and, after the lapse of more than a 
thousand years, though moss-covered and rotten, are a 
stumbling-block to the progress of nations. 

Gregory the Great was the grandson of Pope Felix. 
His patrician parentage and conspicuous abilities ORgory the 
had attracted in early life the attention of the ®'**- 
Emperor Justin, by whom he was appointed prefect of 
Bome. Withdrawn by the Church from the splendours of 
secular life, he was sent, while yet a deiacon, as nuncio to 
Constantinople. Discharging the duties that had. been 
committed to him with singular ability and firmness, he 
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resumed the moiuuEitio life on his retom, with daily in* 
creasing reputation. Elected to the papacy by the dergy, 
the senate, and people of Rome, ▲.o. 590, with well dissem- 
bled resistanoe he implored the emperor to reject their 
choice, and, on being refused, escaped from the dty hidden 
in a basket. It is related that the retreat in which he was 
concealed was discovered by a celestial hoyerin^ light that 
settled upon it, and revealed to the faithful their reluctant 
pope. Inis was during a time of pestilence and £unine. 

Once made supreme pontiff this austere monk in an 
instant resumed the character he had displayed at Con- 
stantinople, and exhibited the qualities of a great states- 
maiL He regulated the Boman liturgy, the calendar of 
festivals, the order of processions, the fiishions of sacerdotal 
garments ; he himself officiated in the canon of the mass, 
devised many solemn and pompous rites, and invented the 
chant known by his name. He established schools of music, 
administered the Church revenues with precision and 
justice, and set an example of almsgiving and charity; 
for such was the misery of the times that even Roman 
matrons had to accept the benevolence of the Church. He 
authorized the alienation of Church property for the 
redemption of slaves, laymen as well as ecclesiastics. 

An insubordinate clergy and a dissolute populaoe quickly 
felt the hand that now held the reins. He sedulously 
watched the inferior pastors, dealing out justice to them, 
and punishing all who offended with rigorous severity. 
He compelled the Italian bishops to acknowledge him as 
their metropolitan. He extended his influence to Greece ; 
prohibited simony in Gaul ; received into the bosom of the 
Church Spain, now renouncing her Arianism; sent out 
missionaries to Britain, and converted the pagans of that 
country; extirpated heathenism from Sardinia; resisted 
John, the Patriarch of Constantinople, who had dared to 
take the title of universal bishop ; exposed to the emperor 
the ruin occasioned bv the pride, ambition, and wickedness 
of the derg^, and withstood him on the question of the 
law prohibiting soldiers from becoming monks. It was not 
in the nature of such a man to decline the regulation of 
political afiEJEurs ; he nominated tribunes, and directed the 
operations of troops. 
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No one can shake off the Bystem that has given him 
power ; no one oan free himself from the tincture of the 
times of which he is the representative. Though Hisrapenti- 
in so many respects Gregoiy was far in advance ^°* 
of his age, he was at once insincere and profoundly super- 
stitious. With more than Byzantine hatred he detested 
human knowledge. His oft-expressed belief that the end 
of the world was at hand was perpetually contradicted by 
his acts, which were ceaselessly directed to the foundation 
of a future papal empire. Under him was sanctified that 
mythologic Christianity destined to become the He material, 
religion of Europe for many subsequent centuries, •*** reiigton. 
and which adopted the adoration of the Virgin by images . 
and pictures ; the efficacy of the remains of martyrs and 
relics; stupendous miracles wrought at the shrines of 
saints ; the perpetual interventions of angels and devils in 
sublunary affairs; the truth of legends leu: surpassing in 
romantic improbability the stories of Greek mythology; 
the localization of heaven a few miles above the air, and oif 
hell in the bowels of the earth, with its portal in the crater 
of Lipari. Gregory himself was a smcere believer in 
miracles, ghosts, and the resurrection of many persons 
from the grave, but who, alas I had brought no tidings of 
the secret wonders of that land of deepest shade. He made 
these wild fancies the actual, the daily, the practical 
religion of Europe. Participating in the ecclesiastical 
hatred of human learning, and insisting on the maxim 
that *' Ignorance is the mother of devotion," he Hisbatradof 
expelled from Bome all mathematical studies, ^earnin^ 
and burned the Palatine library founded by Augustus 
Caesar. It was valuable for the many rare manuscripts it 
contained. He forbade the study of the classics, mutilated 

statues, and destroyed temples. He hated the . ^ ,.i„« 

very relics of classical genius ; pursued with vin- of ciaB8.cai 
dictive fanaticism the writings of Livy, against *^^^^''' 
whom he was specially excited. It has truly been said 
that '*he was as inveterate an enemy to learning as 
ever lived ;" that " no lucid ray ever beuned on his super- 
stitious soul." He boasted that his own works were 
written without regard to the rules of grammar, and 
oensured the crime of a priest who had taught that subject 
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It was hifl aim to sabstitate for the heathen writings others 
which he thought leas dangerous to orthodoxy; and so 
well did he saooeed in rooting oat of Italy her iUnstrions 
pagan authors, that when oneof hissnooeasors, Paul L, sent 
to repin of Franoe ** what books he could find," they were 
" an antiphonal, a grammar, and the works of Dionysius 
the Areopagite.*' He was the very incarnation of the 
Byzantine principle of ignorance. 

If thus the misfortunes that had fisdlen on Italy had 
given her a base population, whose wants could only be 
^^ met by a paganized reli^on, the more fortunate 

S2!iS!f *i£^ olftstwfl all over the empire had long been tend- 
defaMM&tor ing in the same direction. Whoever will examine 
'"^^ the progress of Christian society from the earlier 
ages, will find that there could be no other result than a 
repudiation of solid learning and an alliance with art. We 
have only to compare the poverty and plainness of the first 
disciples with the extravagance reached in a few genera- 
tions. Cyprian complains of the covetousness, pride, 
luxury, and worldly-mindedness of Christians, even of the 
Oomipuouor clergy and confessors. Some made no scruple 
chrMUnity. to oontract matrimonv with heathens. Clement 
of Alexandria bitterly inveighs against *'the vices of 
an opulent and luxurious Christian community — splendid 
dresses, gold and silver vessels, rich banquets, gilded 
litters and chariots, and private baths. The ladies kept 
Indian birds. Median peacocks, monkeys, and Maltese 
doffs, instead of maintaining widows and orphans ; the men 
had multitudes of slaves.* The dipping three times at 
baptism, the tasting of honey and miUc, the oblations for 
the dead, the signing of the cross on the forehead on 
putting on the dothes or the shoes, or lighting a candle, 
which Tertullian imputes to tradition without the authority 
of Scripture, foreshadowed a thousand pagan observances 
soon to be introduced. As time passed on, so far from the 
state of things improving, it became worse. Not only 
among the frivolous class, but even among historic person- 
i^ges, there was a hankering after the ceremonies of the 
departed creed, a lingering attachment to the old rites, 
and, perhaps, a reHgious indifference to the new. To the 
age of Justinian these remarks strikingly apply. Boethius 
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was, at the best, only a pagan philoBopher; Tribonian, 
the great lawyer, the author of the JnstiDian Code, was 
Bospected of being an atheist. 

Li the East, the splendour of the episcopal establishments 
extorted admiration even from those who were familiar 
with the imperial ooiirt. The well-ordered trains of 
attendants and the magnificent banquets in the bishops* 
palaces are particularly praised. Extravagant views of 
the pre-eminent value of celibacy had long been held 
among the more devout, who conceded a reluctant admis- 
sion even for marriage itself. " I praise the married state, 
but chiefly for this, that it provides virgins," had been 
the more than doubtful encomium of St. Jerome. Among 
the clergy, who under the force of this growing E-^gcopai 
sentiment found it advisable to refrain from splendour and 
marriage, it had become customary, as we learn ^*«>«<>™*^ 
from the enactments and denunciations against the practice, 
to live with " sub-introduced women," as they were called. 
These passed as sisters of the priests, the correctness of 
whose taste was often exemplified by the remarkable 
beauty of their sinful partners. A law of Paganmnsof 
Honorius ^ut an end to this iniquity. The chriatiMiity. 
children arising from these associations do not appear to 
have occasioned any extraordinary scandal. At weddings 
it was still the custom to sing hymns to Venus. The 
cultivation of music at a very early period attracted the 
attention of many of the great ecclesiastics —Paul of 
Bamosata, Arius, Ohrysostom. In the first congregations 
probably all the worshippers joined in the hymns and 
psalmody. By degrees, however, more skilful it aiues itself 
performers had been introduced, and the chorus *®**^ 
of the Greek tragedy made available under the form of 
antiphonal singing. The Ambrosian chant was eventually 
exchanged for the noble Boman chant of Gregory the 
Great, which has been truly characterised as the founda- 
tion of all that is grand and elevated in modem music. 

With the devastation that Italy had suffered the Latin 
language was becoming extinct. But Roman literature 
had never been converted to Christianity. Of the best 
writers among the Fathers, not one was a Boman; all 
were prpvinomb. The literary basis was the Hebrew 
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Soriptaret and the New TeBtome&t, the poetioal imageiy 
being, for the meet part, borrowed firom the jprophets. In 
historical compoeitioiM there was a want of flair dealing 
and truthfulness almost incredible to us; thus Eusebins 
naively avows that in his history he shall omit whatever 
■Bd n^jedi might tend to the discredit of the Church, and 
iMniinf . magnify whatever might conduce to her glory. 
The same principle was carried out in numberless leRends, 
many of them deliberate forgeries, the amazing credulity 
of the times yielding to them full credit, no matter how 
muoh they might outrage common sense. But what else 
was to be expected of generations who could believe that 
the tracks of Pharaoh's chariot-wheels were still impressed 
on the sands of the Bed Sea, and could not be obliterated 
either by the winds or the waves ? He who ventured to 
offend the public taste for these idle fables brought down 
upon himsdf the wrath of society, and was branded as an 
infideL In the interpretation of the Scriptures, and, 
indeed, in all commentaries on authors of repute, there was 
a constant indulgence in fiftncifiil mystification and the 
detection of concealed meanings, in the extracting of which 
an amusing degree of ingenuity and industry was often 
shown ; but these hermeneutical writings, as well as the 
polemical, are tedious beyond endurance ; with regard to 
the latter, the energy of their vindictive violence is not 
sufficient to redeem them from contempt. 

The relation of the Church to the sister arts, painting 
piintinguid and sculpturc, was doubtless fairly indicated at 
•cuipture. a subsequent time by the second Council of 
Nicea, a.d. 787; their superstitious use had been resumed. 
Sculpture has, however, never forgotten the preference 
that was shown to her sister. To tHs day she is a pagan, 
emulating in this the example of the noblest of the sciences, 
Astronomy, who bears in mind the great insults she has 
received m>m the Church, and tolerates the name of no 
saint in the visible heavens ; the new worlds she discovers 
are dedicated to Uranus, or Neptune, or other Olympian 
divinities. Among the ecclesiastics there had always been 
many, occasionally some of eminence, who set their faces 
against the connexion of worship with art ; thus Tertullian 
of old had manifested his displeasure against Hermogene^ 
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on aooount of the two deadly sins into which he had fallen, 
painting and marriage, but Gnostic Christianity had 
approved, as Eoman Christianity was now to approve, of 
their union. To the Gnostics we owe the earliest examples 
of onr sacred images. The countenance of our Saviour, 
along with those of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, appears 
on some of their engraved gems and seals. Among the 
earlier fathers — Justin Martyn and Tertullian — there was 
an impression that the personal appearance of our Lord 
was ungainly ; that he was short of stature ; and, at a 
later period Cyril says, mean of aspect " even beyond the 
ordinary race of men." But these unsuitable deUneations 
were generally corrected in the fourth century, Adoptsatypi- 
it being then recognised that God could not dwell cai model Jt 
in a humble form or low stature. The model **^*^^**'"* 
eventually received was perhaps that described in the 
spurious epistle of Lentultus to the Boman senate : " He 
was a man of tall and well-proportioned form ; his coun- 
tenance severe and impressive, so as to move the beholders 
at once with love and awe. His hair was of an amber 
colour, reaching to his ears with no radiation, and stand- 
ing up from Ins ears clustering and bright, and flowing 
down over his shoulders, parted on the top according to 
the fashion of the Nazarenes. The brow high and open ; 
the complexion clear, with a delicate tinge of red; the 
aspect frank and pleasing ; the nose and mouth finely 
formed ; the beard thick, parted, and of the colour of the 
hair; the eyes blue, and exceedingly bright." Subse- 
quently the oval countenance assumed an air of melancholy, 
which, though eminently suggestive, can hardly be con- 
sidered as the type of manly beauty. 

At first the cross was without any adornment ; it next 
had a lamb at the foot ; and eventually became the crucifix, 
sanctified with the form of the dying Saviour. Of the Virgin 
Mary, destined in later times to furnish so many and of the 
beautiful types of female loveliness, the earliest virgin. 
representations are veiled. The Egyptian sculptors had 
thus depicted Isis ; the first form of the Virgin and child 
was the counterpart of Isis and Horus. St. Augustine says 
her countenance was unknown; there appears, however, 
to have been a very early Christian tradition that in com^ 
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Slezion she waa a brunette. Adventarons artists by 
egrees removed the veil, and next to the mere ooiin- 
tenanoe added a full-grown figure like that of a dignified 
Soman matron ; then grouped her with the divine child, 
the wise men, and other suggestions of Scripture. 

While thus the papacy was preparing for an alliance 
with art, it did not forget to avail itself of the vast 
advantages within its reach by interfering in domestic 
life — an interference which the social demoralization of 
the time more than ever permitted. A prodigious step in 
power was made by aBSuming the cognizance of marriage, 
and the determination of the numl^less questions con- 
nected with il Once having discovered the 
Sr^II^^^™ influence thus gained, the papacy never sur- 
powOT in the rendered it ; some of the most important events 
in later history have been determined by its 
action in this matter. Perhaps even a greater power 
accrued from its assumption of the cognizance of wills, 
and of questions respecting the testamentary disposal of 
property. Though in many respects, at the time we are 
now considering, the papacy had separated itself from 
morality, had become united to monachism, and was pre- 
paring for a future alliance with political influences and 
military power ; though its indignation and censures were 
less aeainst personal wickedness than heresy of opinion, 
toward which it was inexorable and remorseless, a good 
effect arose from these assumptions upon domestic life, 
particularly as regards the elevation of the female sex. 
The power thus arising was re-enforced by a continually- 
increasing rigour in the application of penitential punish- 
^^ ments. As in the course of years the intellectual 

Ghnreh an- basis on which that power rested became more 
^j2J™»'- doubtful, and therefore more open to attack, the 
' papacy became more sensitive and more exacting. 

Pushed on Dy the influence of the lower population, it fell 
into the depths of anthropomorphism, asserting for the 
and neoM- Virgin and the saints such attributes as omni- 
Mtriiy beoom- sciencc, omnipresencc, omnipotence. Every- 
lug intotennt. ^j^^j^ present, they could always listen to 
prayer, and, if necessary, control or arrest the course of 
Nature. As it was certain that such doctrines must in 
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the end be overthrown, the inevitable day was put ofl 
by an instant and vindictive repression of any want 
of conformity. Despotism in the State and despotism in 
the Church were upheld by despotism over thought. 

From the acts of Pope Gregory the Great, and his 
or^nization of the ideas of his age, the paganization of 
religion in Italy and its alliano^ with art, I ^^ 
have now to turn to the second topic to which ^uSoe'of tSs 
this chapter is devoted — the relations assumed |lgS^*™* 
by the papacy with the kings of France, by 
which the work of Gregory was consolidated and upheld, 
and diffused all over Europe. 

The armies of the Saracens had wrested from Christen- 
dom the western, southern, and eastern countries ««.^^ 
of the Mediterranean ; their fleets dominated in resuuTof tte 
that sea. Ecclesiastical policy had undergone ^JJj^**" 
a revolution. Carthage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, had disappeared from the Christian system ; their 
bishops had passed away. Alone, of the great episcopal 
seats, Constantinople and Bome were left. To all human 
appearance, their fall seemed to be only a question of time. 

The disputes of the Bishop of Bome with his African 
and Asiatic rivals had thus come to an untimely end. 
With them nothing more remained to be done ; independence 
his communications with the emperor at Con- ofti»pop«' 
stantinople were at the sufferance of the Mohammedan 
navies. The imperial power was paralysed. The pope 
was forced by events into isolation ; he converted it into 
independence. 

But independence I how was that to be asserted and 
maintained. In Italy itself the Lombards seemed to be 
firmly seated, but they were Anan heretics. Their 
presence and power were incompatible with his. Already, 
in a political sense, he was at their mercy. 

One movement alone was open to him ; and, whether he 
rightly understood his position or not, the stress of events 
forced him to make it. It was an alliaiice with the Franks, 
who had successfully resisted the Mohammedan power, and 
who were orthodox. 

An ambitious Frank officer had resolved to deprive his 
sovereign of the crown if the pope would sanctify the deed* 
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They oame to an underBtanding. The ncmrpation was 
ooiurommated by the one and conseorated by the other. It 
was then the interest of the intrusiye line of 
tS^MtSoB^ monarchB to magnify their Italian oonfederate. 
22^^« In tiie spread of Boman principles lay the oon- 
solidation of the new Frankish power. It became 
desirable to oompcd the ignorant German tribes to acknow- 
ledge in the pope the yioegerent of Ood, even though the 
sword must be applied to them for that purpose for thirty 
years. 

The pope revolted against his Byzantine sovereign on 
the question of images; but that was a fictitious issue. 
He did not revolt against his new ally, who fell into the 
same heresy. He broke away from a weak and cruel 
master, and attached himself on terms of equality to a 
oonfederate. But from the first his eventual ascendancy 
was assured. The representative of a system which is 
immortal must finally gain supremacy over individuals 
and families, who must die. 

Though we cannot undervalue the labours of the monks, 
who had already nominally brought many portions ol 
The conver- Europc to Christianity, the passage of the centra 
don of En- of the Continent to its Age of Faith, was, in an 
^^ enlarged political sense, the true issue of the 

empire of the Franks. The fiat of Charlemagne put a 
stamp upon it which it bears to this day. He converted an 
ecclesiastical fiction into a political fact. 

To understand this important event, it is necessary to 
Three potnto describe, Ist, the psychical state of Central 
forooDBideni- Europc ; 2nd, the position of the pontiff and his 
^^°* compact with the Franks. It is also necessary 

to determine the actual religious value of the system he 
represents, and this is best done through, 3rd, the biography 
of the popes. 

1st. As with the Arabs, so with the barbarians of 
The psychical EuropjB. They pass from their Age of Credulity 
change of En- to their Age of Faith without dwelling long in 
^^' the intermediate state of Inquiry. An age of 

inquiry implies self-investigation, and the absence of an 
authoritative teacher. But the Arabs had had the Nes- 
torians and the Jews, and to the Qermans the lessons of 
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the monk were impressivelj enforced by the donvinoing 
armment of the sword of Charlemagne. 

The military invasionB of the south by the barbarians 
were retaliated by missionary invasions of the north. The 
aim of the former was to oonquer, that of their Laboan uui 
antagonists to oonvert, if antagonists those can "|^*^^*^ 
be called who sought to turn them from their 
evil ways. The monk penetrated through their most 
gloomy forests unarmed and defenceless ; he found his way 
alone to their fortresses. Nothing touches the heart of a 
savage so profoundly as the greatness of silent courage. 
Amone the captives taken from the south in war were 
often high-bom women of great beauty and infl^enoeof 
purity of mind, and sometimes even bishops, devout wo- 
who, true to their reHgious principles, did not ™^ 
fail to exert a happy and a holy influence on the tribes 
among whom their lot was cast. One after another the 
various nations submitted : the Vandals and G^pidas in the 
fourth century ; the Goths somewhat earlier ; the Franks 
at the end of the fifth; the Alemanni and Lombards at 
the beginning of the sixth ; the Bavarians, Hes- conyenion or 
sians, and Thuringians in the seventh and ^^wpe. 
eighth. Of these, all embraced the Arian form except the 
Franks, who were converted by the Catholic clergy. In 
truth, however, these nations were only Christianized 
upon the surface, their conversion being indicated by little 
more than their making the sign of the cross. In all 
these niovements women exercised an extraordinary 
influence: thus ClotUda, the Queen of the Franks, brought 
over to the faith her husband Clovis. Bertha, the Queen 
of Kent, and Gisella, the Queen of Hungary, led the way 
in their respective countries ; and under similar influences 
were converted the Duke of Poland and the Czar Jarislaus. 
To women Europe is thus greatly indebted, though the 
forms of religion at the first were nothing more than 
the creed and the Lord's prayer. It has been truly 
said that for these conversions three conditions were 
necessary — ^a devout female of the court, a national cala- 
mity, and a monk. As to the people, they seem to have 
followed the exampile of their rulers in blind subserviency, 
altogether careless as to what the required faith might beb 
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The OQny«nion of the ruler is naively taken by hiatoriana 
aa the oonveraion of the whole people. As might be 
expected, a faith so lightly assumed at the will or whim of 
the sovereign was onon aa lightly oast aside; thus the 
Swedes, Bohemians, and Hungarians relapsed into idolatry. 

Among suoh apostasies it is interesting to recall that of 
CbnvuHoB of the inhabitants of Britain, to whom Christianity 
'^'^•^ waa first introduced by the Boman legions, and 
who might boast in Constantine the Qreat, and Ms mother 
Helena, if they were really natives of that country, that 
they had exeroosed no little influence on the religion of the 
world. The biography of Felagius shows with what 
aouteness theological doctrines were considered in those 
remote re^ons; but, after the decline of Boman a&irs, 
this promising state of things was destroyed^ and the 
dergy driven by the pagan invaders to the inacessible 
parts of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The sight of some 
Iinglish children exposed for sale in the slave-market at 
Bome suggested to Gregory the Great the attempt of re- 
converting the island. On his assuming the pontificate 
he commissioned the monk Augustine for that purpose ; and 
after the usual exertion of female influence in the court of 
King Ethelbert by Bertha, his Frankish princess, and the 
usuiu vicissitudes of backsliding, the faith gradually won 
its way throughout the whole country. A little opposition 
occurred on the part of the ancient clergy, who retained in 
their fastnesses the traditions of the old times, particularly 
in regard to Easter. But this at length disappeared ; an 
intercourse sprang up with Bome, and it becune common 
for the clergy and wealthy nobles to visit that city. 

Displaying the same noble quality which in our own 
times characterises it, British Christianity did not fail to 
iriihand cxcrt a proselytiziug spirit. As, at the end of 
BritiDh mia- the sixth ccntury, Columban, an Irish monk of 
■**^°"***' Bwichor, had gone forth as a missionary, passing 
through France, Switzerland, and beyond the confines of 
the ancient Boman empire, so about a century later 
Boniface, an Englishman of Devonshire, repaired to 
Germany, under a recommendation from the pope and 
Charles Martel, and laboured among the Hessians and 
baxons, cutting down their sacred oal^ overturning theif 
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altaiB, erecting ehurohes, founding bifihoprics. and gaining 
at last, from the hands of the savages, the crown of 
martyrdom. In the aflinity of their language to those of 
the countries to which they went, these missionaries from 
the West found a very great advantage. 

It is the glory of Pope Formosus, Sie same, whose body 
underwent a posthumous trial, that he converted the 
Bulgarians, a people who came from the banks of the 
Volga. The fact that this event was brought about by a 
picture representing the judgment-day shows on what 
trifling circumstances these successes turned. The Slavians 
were converted by Greek missionaries, and for them the 
monk Cyril invented an alphabet, as Ulphilas had done for 
the Goths. The predatory Normans, who plundered the 
churches in their forays, embraced Cludstianity on settling 
in Normandy, as the Goths, in like circumstances, had 
diLsewhere done. The Scandinavians were converted by St. 
Anschar. 

Thus, partly by the preaching of missionaries, partly by 
the example of monks, partly by the influence of females, 
partly by the sword of the Frankish sovereigns, partly by 
the great name of Bome, Europe was at last nominally 
converted. The so-called religious wars of Charlemagne, 
which lasted more than thirtjr years, and which 
were attended by the atrocities always incident charfemagQe 
to such undertakings, were doubtless as much, so l^^^^ 
£Etr as he was concerned, of a political as of a 
theological nature. They were the embodiment of the 
understanding that had been made with Bome by Pepin. 
Charlemagne clearly oomprehended the position and func- 
tions of the Church ; he never suffered it to intrude unduly 
on the state. Begarding it as furnishing a bond for 
uniting not only the various nations and tribes of his 
empire, but even feunilies and individualis together, he ever 
extended to it a wise and liberal protection. His mental 
condition prevented him from applying its doctrines to the 
r^ulation of his own life, which was often blemished by 
acts of violence and immorality. From the point of view 
he occupied, he doubtless was led to the conclusion that 
the maxims of religion are intended for the edification acd 
oomfort of tiiose who occupy a humbler sphere, but that 
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for a prinoe it in only neceesary to maintain appropriate 
politioal relations with the ChoroL To him baptism was 
the siffn, not of salvation, but of the subjugation of people ; 
and &e foundation of ohurohes and monasteries, the in« 
stitution af bishoprics, and increase of the clergy, a more 
trustworthy means of government than military establish* 
ments. A priest must necessarily lean on him for support^ 
a lieutenant might revolt. 

If thus Europe, by its conversion, received from Rome 
an immense benefit, it repaid the obligation at length by 
infusing into Latin Christianity what was sadly needed — 
a higher moral tone. Earnestness is the attribute of 
Beitez action ■^'^^g® ^^ That divorcc between morality and 
ofoooTOTtei fjEuth which the southern nations had ezperienoed 
'^^*"'°^' was not possible among these converts. If, by 
communicating many of their barbarous and pagan con- 
ceptions to the Latin fEuth, they gave it a tendency to 
develop itself in an idolatrous form, their influence was not 
one of unmitigated evil, for while they lowered the 
standard of public belief, they elevated that of private life. 
In truth, the contamination they imparted is often over- 
rated. The infusion of paganism into religion was far 
more due to the people of the classical countries. The 
inhabitants of Italy and Greece were never really alienated 
from the idolatries of the old times. At the best, they 
were only Christianized on the surface. With many other 
mythological practices, they forced image-worship on the 
clergy. But Charlemagne, who, in this reroect, may be 
looked upon as a true representative of Frankish and 
Qerman sentiment, totally disapproved of that idolatry. 
The oon- 2nd. From this consideration of the psychioal 

pSSl^^J?*" revolution that had occurred in Central Europe, 
tbe Frmoks. I tum to an investigation of the position of the 
papacy and its ooinpact with the Franks. 

Scarcely had the Arabs consolidated their conquest of 
Africa when they passed into Spain, and quickly, as will 
Position of the ^ related in a subsequent chapter, subjugating 
Franks and that Gountry, prepaied to overwhelm Europe. 
^•'™**°** It was their ambition and their threat to preach 
the unity of God in Home. They reached the centre of 
France, but were beaten in the great battle of Tours by 
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Charles Martel, the Dake of the Franks, a.d. 732. That 
battle fixed the religious destiny of Europe. The Saraoens 
did not, however, give np their attempt. Three years 
afterward they returned into Provenoe, and Charles was 
himself repulsed. But by this time their power had 
expanded too extensively for consolidation. It was already 
giving unmistakable tokens of decomposition. Scaroely, 
indeed, had Musa, the conqueror of Spam, succeeded in his 
expedition, when he was arrested at the head of his army, 
and ordered to give an account of his doings at Damascus. 
It was the occurrence of such disputes among the Saracens 
in Spain that constituted the true check to their conqueift 
of France. Charles Martel had permitted Chilperio II. 
and Thierry IV. to retain the title of king ; but his fore- 
sight of approaching events seems to be indicated by the 
circumstance that after the death of the latter he abstained 
from appointing any successor. He died a.d. 741, Beiatknu of 
leaving a memory detested by the Church of his cbM-iesiiwrid 

. M m ■% * t » 1 to the Chnroli. 

own country on account of his having been 
obliged to api>ropriate from its property sufficient for the 
payment of his army. He had taken a tithe from the 
revenues of the churches and oonvents for that purpose. 
The ignorant clergy, alive only to their present temporal 
interests, and not appreciating the great salvation he had 
wrought out for them, could never forgive him. Theiif 
inconceivable greed could not bear to be taxed even in its 
own defence. *' It is because Prince Charles," says the 
Council of Eiersi to one of his descendants, ** was the first 
of all the kings and princes of the Franks who separated 
and dismembered the goods of the Church ; it is for that 
sole cause that he is eternally damned. We know, indeed, 
that St. Eucherius, Bishop of Orleans, being in prayer, 
was carried up into the world of spirits, and that among 
the things which the Lord showed to him, he beheld 
Charles tormented in the lowest depths of hell. The angel 
who conducted him, bein^ interrogated on this matter, 
answered him that, in the judgment to come, the soul and 
body of him who has taken, or who has divided the goods 
of the Church, shall be delivered over, even before the end 
of the world, to eternal torments by the sentence of the 
saints, who shall sit together with the Lord to judge him< 
I.— 24 
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This act of saorilege shall add to hisown siiui the acooxna- 
Uted aina of all those who thought that they had porohased 
their redemption bv giving for the love of God their goods 
to holy places, to the lights of divine worship, and to the 
alms of the servants of Christ.'* This amusing but in- 
structive (quotation strikingly shows how quickly the 
semibarbanan Frankish dergy had caught the methods of 
Borne in the defence of temporal possessions. 

Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, introduces us to an 
Thecpo^of epoch and a policy resembling in many respects 
^*^ that of Constantino the Great; for he saw that 

b^ an alliance with the Church it would be possible for 
him to displace his sovereign and attain to kingly power. 
A thorough understanding was entered upon between 
Pepin and the pope. Each had his needs. One wanted 
the crown of France, the other liberation from Constanti- 
nople and the Lombards. Pepin commenced by enriching 
the clergy with immense gifts, and assigning to the bishops 
seats in the assembly of the nation, m thus consolidating 
ecclesiastical power he occasioned a ^reat social revolution, 
as was manimsted by the introduction of the Latin and 
the disuse of the Frankic on those occasions, and by the 
m, ^^ transmuting of militaiy reviews into theological 
■pirwywith assemblies. Meantime Pope Zachary, on his 

P*^"*- part, made ready to accomplish his engagement, 
the chaplain of Pepin being the intermedium of negotiation. 
On the demand being formally made, the pope decided 
that *' he should be king who really possessed the royal 
power." Hereupon, in March, a.d. 752, Pepin caused 
himself to be raised by his soldiers on a buckler and pro- 
claimed King of the Franks. To give solemnity to the 
event, he was anointed by the bishops with oil. The 
deposed king, Childeric III., was shut up in the convent of 
St. Omer. Next year Pope Stephen III., driven to extremity, 
applied to Pepin for assistance against the Lombards. It 
was during these transactions that he fell upon the device 
of enforcing his demand by a letter which he feigned 
had been written by St. Peter to the Franks. And now, 
visiting France, the pope, as an samest of his friendship, 
and as the token of his completion of the contract, in the 
monastery of St. Denis, placed, with his own hands, the 
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diadem on Pepin's brow, and anointed him, his wife, and 
children, with *• the holy oil," thereby reviving the Jewish 
system of creating kings by anointment, and imparting to 
lufi confederate " a divine right." Pepin now ^^ ^g^oj^ 
finally defeated the Lombards, and assigned a 
part of the conquered territory to the pope. Thus, by a 
snocessfdl soldier, two important events had been accom- 
plished — a revolution in France, attended by a change of 
dynasty, and a revolution in Christendom — the Bishop of 
Rome had become a temporal sovereign. To the hilt of 
the sword of Prance the keys of St. Peter were henceforth 
80 firmly bound that, though there have been great kings, 
and conquerors, and statesmen who have wielded that 
sword, not one to this day has been able, though many 
have desired, to wrench the encumbrance away. 

Charlemagne, on succeeding his father Pepin, thoroughly 
developed hia policy. At the urgent entreaty of The leign of 
Pope Stephen III. he entered Italy, subjugated C hwi fgiugna. 
the Lombards, and united the crown of Lombardy to 
that of France. Upon the pagan Saxons burning the 
church of Deventer, he commenced a war with them which 
lasted thirty-three years, and ended in their compulsory 
Christianization. As the circle of his power extended, he 
everywhere founded churches and established bishoprics, 
enriching them with territorial possessions. To the petty 
sovereigns, as they successively succumbed, he permitted 
the title of counts. True to his own and his father's 
understanding with the pope, he invariably insisted on 
baptism as the sign of submission, punishing with ap- 
palling barbarity any resistance, as on the occasion of the 
revolt, A.D. 782, when, in cold blood, he beheaded in one 
day 4600 persons at Verden. Under such circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at that clerical influence extended 
so fast ; yet, rapid as was its development, the power of 
Charlemagne was more so. 

In the church of St. Peter at Home, on Christmas-day, 
A.D. 800, Pope Leo III., after the celebration of He is crowned 
the holy mysteries, suddenly placed on the head Emperor of 
of Charlemagne a diadem, amid the acclama- *^^*^ 
tions of the people, *' Long life and victory to Charles, the 
most pious Augustus, crowned by Ood, the great and 
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piMnfio Emperor of the Bomane.** His head and body were 
anointed with the holy oil, and, as was done in the oase of 
the CaBsars, the pontiff himself sainted or adored him. In 
the coronation oath Charlemagne promised to maintain the 
privileges of the Chnroh. 

The noble title of "Emperor of the West*' was not 
Inappropriate, for Charlemagne roled in Franoe, Spain, 

^rtM ^**^y» Germany, Hungary. An inferior dignity 
M( Us oMB- wonld not have been eqiud to his deserts. His 
jMj^th tbt piinoely mnnifioenoe to St. Peter was worthy of 
^^* the great occasion, and even in his minor acts 
he exhibited a jnst appreciation of his obligations to the 
apostle. He proceeded to make in his dominions such 
changes in the Chnrch orguiization as the Italian policy 
required, substitntine, for instance, the Gregorian for the 
Ambrosian chant, and, wherever his priests resisted, he took 
from them by force their antiphonaries. As an example 
to insubordinates he, at the request of the pope, burnt 
some of the singers alon^ with their books. 

The rapid growth of the power of Charlemagne, his 
overshadowing pre-eminence, and the subordinate position 
of the pope, vmo had really become his Italian lieutenant, 
are strudngly manifested by the event of image- worship in 
Hedfdinw thcWcst. On this, as we shall in another chapter 
tauge-wor- SCO, the popes had revolted from their icono- 
'^^^ clastic sovereigns of Constantinople. The second 

Council of Nicea had authorized image-worship, but the 
good sense of Charlemagne was superior to such idolatry. 
He openly expressed his disapproval, and even dictated a 
work against it — the Carolinian books. The pope was 
therefore placed in a singular dilemma, for not only had 
ima^e-worship been restored at Constantinople, and the 
original cause of the dispute removed, but the new pro- 
tector, Charlemagne, had himself embraced iconoclasm. 
bat permits However, it was not without reason that the 
nUo-worahip. pope at this time avoided the discuission, for a 
profitable sale of bones and relics, said to be those of saints, 
but in reality obtained from the catacombs of Borne, had 
arisen. To the barbarian people of the north these gloomy 
objects proved more acceptable than images of wood, and 
the traffic, though contemptible, was more nonourable than 
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the Blave-trade in vassals and peasant ohUdren whioh had 
been carried on with Jews and Mohammedans. Like all 
the great statesmen of antiquity, who were unable to 
comprehend the possibility of a highly civilized society 
without the existence of slavery, Qiarlemagne accepted 
that unfortunate condition asa political necessity, m, p^uc^ ^ 
and attempted to draw from it as much benefit re«pectt 
as it was capable of jrieldiuK to the state. From '^^®^' 
certain classes of slaves he appointed, by a system of 
apprenticeship, those who should be devoted to the 
mechanical eats and to trade. It was, however, slavery 
and warfare which, during his own life, by making the 
possession of property among small proprietors an absolute 
disadvantage, prepared the way for that rapid dissolution 
of his cftnpire so quickly occurring after his death. 

Yet, though Charlemame thus accepted the existence of 
slavery as a necessary political evil, the evidences are not 
wanting thfit he was desirous to check its abuses wherever 
he could. When the Italian dukes accused Pope j,^ ^^^ 
Adrian of selling his vassals as slaves to the Sara- pmd lUTe- 
oens, Charlemagne made inquiry into the matter, ^'^*^' 
and, finding that transactions of the kind had occurred in 
the port of Civita Vecchia, though he did not choose to 
have so infiunous a scandal made public, he ever afterwards 
withdrew his countenance from that pope. At that time a 
very extensive child slave-trade was carried on with the 
Sanu)ens through the medium of the Jews, ecclesiastics as 
well as barons selling the children of their serfs. 

Though he never succeeded in learning how to write, 
no one appreciated better than Charlemagne the value of 
knowledge. He laboured assiduously for the elevation 
and enlightenment of his people. He collected ^ ^^^ 
together learned men ; ordered his clergy to turn men^ oTthe 
their attention to letters; established schools JJgi^S? 
of religious music ; built noble palaces, churches, 
bridges; transferred, for the adornment of his capital, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, statues from Italy ; organized the profes* 
sions and trades of his cities, and gave to his towns a 
police. Well might he be solicitous that his state of the 
clergy should not only become more devout, but ^^^^^f^- 
more learned. Very few of them knew how to read, 
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soarody any to write. Of the first half of the eighth cen- 
tury, a period of great interest, sinoe it indndes the 
invasion of Franoe by the Saracens, and their expulsion, 
there is nothing more than the most meagre annals ; the 
dergy understood mnoh better the nse of the sword than 
that of the pen. llie schools of Charlemagne proved a 
failure, not tnrongh any fault of his, but because the age 
had no demand for learning, and the Roman ponti£Bi and 
their clergy, as far as they troubled themsdves with any 
opinion about the matter, thought that knowledge was of 
more harm than good. 

The private life of Gharlema^e was stained with great 
PriTate life of immoralities and crimes. He indulged in a 
C hM-ifH iag nu polygamy scarody inferior to that of the khaliiw, 
solacinp himself with not less than nine wives and many 
concubines. He sought to increase the circle of tiie former, 
or perhaps it should be said, considering the greatness of 
his statesmanship, to unite the Eastern and Western 
empires together by a marriage with the Empress Irene. 
This was that Irene who put out the eyes of her own son in 
the porphyry chamber at Constantinople. His &me 
extendea into Asia. The Ehalif Haroun al Baschid, a.d. 
801, sent him from Bagdad the keys of our Saviour's 
sepulchre as a mark of esteem from the Commander of the 
fltoreutioiii F*i*l^^«l *<> the greatest of Christian kings, 
wtth the However, there was doubtless as much policy as 
^*'*'^'^ esteem in this, for the Aoatickhalifis perceived the 
advantage of a good imderstanding with the power that 
could control the emirs of Spain. Always bearing in mind 
his engagement with the papacy, that Roman Christianity 
should he enforced upon Europe wherever his influence 
could reach, he remorselessly carried into execution the 
penalty of death that he had awarded to the crimes of, 1, re- 
fusing baptism ; 2, false pretence of baptism ; 8, relapse to 
idolatry ; 4, the murder of a priest or bishop ; 5, human 
sacrifice ; 6, eating meat in Lent. To the pagan German 
his sword was a grim, but a convincing missionary. To 
the last he observed a savage fidelity to his bond. He 
died A.D. 814. 

Such was the compact that had been established between 
the Church and the State. As might be expected, the 
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SQOoeeding iranBaotions exhibit an alternate preponderanoo 
of one and of the other, and the degradation of both in 
the end. Scarcely was Charlemagne dead ere 
the imbecile character of his son and sncoessor, avmSShn 
Lonis the Pious, gave the Church her oppor- {^g^^^ 
tunity. By the expulsion ofhis father's numerous " 

concubines and mistresses, the scandals of the palace were 
revealed. I have not the opportunity to relate in detail 
how this monarch disgracefully humiliated himself before 
the Church ; how, under his weak government, tiie slave- 
trade greatly increased; how every shore, and, indeed, 
every country that could bo reached through a navigable 
river, was open to the ravages of pirates, the Northmen 
extending their maraudings even to the capture of great 
dties ; how, in strong contrast with the social decomposition 
into which Europe was fjedling, Spain, under her Moham- 
medan rulers, was becoming rich, populous, and great; 
how, on the east, the Huns and Avars, ceasing their ravages, 
accepted Christianity, and, under their diversity of interests 
the nations that had been bound together by Charlemagne 
separated into two divisions — French and German — ^and 
civil wars between them ensued ; how, through the folly 
of the clergy, who vainly looked for protection from relics 
instead of the sword, the Saracens ranged uncontrolled all 
over the south, and came within an hair's-breadth of cap- 
turing Bome itself; how France, at this time, had literally 
become a theocracy, the clergy absorbing everything that 
was worth having; how the pope, trembling at home, 
nevertheless maintained an external power by interfering 
with domestic life, as in the quarrel with King Lothaire 
II. and his wife ; how Italy, France, and Germany became, 
as Africa and Syria had once been, full of miracles ; how, 
through these means the Church getting the advantage, 
John VIU. thought it expedient to assert his right of dis- 
posing of the imperial crown in the case of Charles the Bald 
^the imperial supremacy that Charlemagne had obtained 
in reality implied the eventual supremacy of the pope); 
how an opportunity which occurred for reconstructing the 
empire of the West under Charles the Fat was thwarted 
by the imbecility of that sovereign, an imbecility so great 
that his nobles were obliged to depose him ; how, thereupoOi 
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m number of new kin^oms arose, and Enrope fell, by an 
inevitable neoessity, into a political chaos; how, since 
there was thus no protecting government, each great 
landowner had to protect himself, and the rightfulness 
of private war became recognised ; how, through this evil 
state, the strange consequence ensued of a great increase 
in the population, it becoming the interest of every lord to 
raise as many peasants as he could, offering his lands on 
personal service, the value of an estate being determined 
by the number of retainers it could famish, and hence 
arose the feudal system ; how the monarchical principle, 
once again getting the superiority, asserted its power 
in Germany in Henry the Fowler and his descendants, the 
three Othos ; how, by these great monarchs, the subjection 
of Italy was accomplished, and the morality of the Carman 
dergy vindicated by their attempts at the reformation of 
the papacy, which fell to the last degree of degradation, 
becoming, in the end, an appanage of £e Counts of Tuscu- 
lum, and, shameful to be said, in some instances given by 
prostitutes to their paramours or ille^timates, in some, to 
mere boys of precociously dissolute bfe ; before long, a.d. 
1045, it was actually to be sold for money. We have now 
approached the close of a thousand years from the birth 
of Christ ; the evil union of the Church and State, their 
rivalries, their intrigues, their quarrels, had produced an 
inevitable result, doing the same in the West that they 
had done in the East ; disorganizing the political system, 
and ending in a universal social demondization. The 
absorption of small properties into large estates steadily 
increased the number of slaves ; where there had once been 
SodAi oondi. many free families, there was now found only a 
ttonoTEarope. j^q}^ man. Even of this class the number dimi- 
nished by the same process of absorption, until there were 
sparsely scattered here and there abbots and counts with 
enormous estates worked by herds of slaves, whose numbers, 
since sometimes one man possessed more than 20,000 of 
them, might deceive us, if we did not consider the vast 
surface over which they were spread. Examined in that 
way, the West of Europe proves to have been covered with 
forests, here and there dotted with a convent or a town« 
From those countries, once full of the splendid evidences 
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of Roman civilization, mankind was fast disappearing. 
There was no political cause, until at a later time, when 
the feudal system was developed, for calling men into 
existence. Whenever there was a partial peace, there was 
no occasion for the multiplication of men beyond the inten- 
tion of extracting from them the largest possible revenue, 
a condition implying their destruction. Soon even the 
necessity for legislation ceased ; events were left to take 
their own course. Through the influence of the monks the 
military spirit declined ; a vile fetichism of factitious relics, 
which were working miracles in all directions, constituted 
the individual piety. Whoever died without bequeathing 
a part of his property to the Church, died without confes- 
sion and the sacraments, and forfeited Christian burial. 
Trial by battle, and the ordeals of fire and boiling water, 
determined innocence or guilt in those accused of crimes. 
Between places at no great distance apart intercommunica- 
tion ceased, or, at most, was carried on as in the times of 
the Trojan War, by the pedlar travelling with his packs. 

In these deplorable days there was abundant reason to 
adopt the popular expectation that the end of Expected end 
all things was at hand, and that the year 1000 of tiiSworid, 
would witness the destruction of the world. ^-^^^^^ 
Society was dissolving, the human race was disappearing, 
and with difficulty the melancholy ruins of ancient civili- 
zation could be traced. Such was the issue of the second 
attempt at the union of political and ecclesiastical 
power. In a former chapter we saw what it had ^55^©?' *^* 
been in the East, now we have found what it ^F** "*** 
was in the West. Inaugurated in selfishness, 
it strengthens itself by violence, is perpetuated by 
ignorance, and yields as its inevitable result, social ruin. 

And while things were thus going to wreck in the state, 
it was no better in the Church. The ill-omened union 
between them was bearing its only possible fruit, disgrace 
to both — a solemn warning to all future ages. 

3d. This brings me to &e third and remaining topic 1 
proposed to consider in this chapter, to determine v«iae of the 
the actual religious value of the system in pro- °*J^2d™ 
cess of being forced upon Europe, using, for c^tbeUvet 
the purpose, that which must be admitted as the "'*^ M*"* 
best test — the private lives of the popes. 
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To some it mi^ht seem, oonridering the interests of 
religion alone, desirable to omit all biographical reference 
AnoiMTte ^ *^^ popes; but this cannot be done with 
iJSrn^to justice to the subject The essential principle 
irJaStwoS^ of the papacy, that the Boman pontiff is the 
vicar of Christ upon earth, necessarily obtmdes 
his personal relations upon us. How shall we understand 
his &itii unless we see it illustrated in his life? Indeed, 
the unhappy character of those relations was the inciting 
cause of tne movements in Oermany, France, and England, 
ending in the extinction of the papacy as an actual political 
power, movements to be understood only through a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the private lives and opinions of the 
popes. It is well, as far as possible, to abstain from 
Dwndening systems with the imperfections of individuals. 
In this case thev are inseparably interwoven. The signal 
peculiarity of the papacy is that, though its history may 
be imposing, its biography is infamous. I shall, however, 
forbear to speak of it in this latter respect more than the 
occasion seems necessarily to require ; shall pass in silence 
some of those cases which would profoundly shock my 
religious reader, and therefore restrict myself to the ages 
between the middle of the eighth and the middle of the 
eleventh centuries, excusing myself to the impartial critio 
by the apology that these were the ages with which I have 
been chiefly concerned in this chapter. 

On the death of Pope Paul I., who had attained the 
pontificate a.d. 757, the Duke of Nepi compelled some 
Thepopet bishops to consecrate Constantino, one of his 
tnm Aj> 767. brothers, as pope ; but more legitimate electors 
subsequently, a.d. 768, choosing Stephen IV., the usurper 
and his adherents were severely punished ; the eyes of Con- 
stantino were put out ; the tongue of the Bishop Theodoras 
was amputated, and he was left in a dungeon to expire in 
the agonies of thirst. The nephews of Pope Adrian seized 
his successor. Pope Leo III., a.d. 795, in the street, and, 
forcing him into a neighbouring church, attempted to put 
out his eyes and cut out his tongue ; at a later period, this 
pontiff trying to suppress a conspiracy to depose him. 
Home bectttme the scene of rebellion, murder, and con- 
flagration. His successor, Stephen V., a.d. 816, was 
ignominiously driven from the city ; his successor, Pasohal 
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I., was aooused of blinding and murdering twoeodesiastiGS 
in the Lateran Palace; it was necessary that imperial 
commissioners should investigate the matter, but the pope 
died, after having exculpated himself by oath before thirty 
bishops. John VIII., a.d. 872, unable to resist the 
Mohammedans, was compelled to pay them tribute ; the 
Bishop of Naples, maintaining a secret alliance with them, 
received his share of the plunder they collected. Him 
John excommunicated, nor would he give him absolution 
unless he would betray the chief Mohammedans and 
assassinate others himself. There was an ecclesiastical 
conspiracy to murder the pope ; some of the treasures of 
the Church were seized ; and the gate of St. Pancrazia was 
opened with false keys, to admit the Saracens into the city. 
Formosus, who had been engaged in these transactions, 
and excommunicated as a conspirator for the murder of 
John, was subsequently elected pope, a.d. 891; he was 
succeeded by Boniface VI., a.d. 896, who had been deposed 
from the diaconate, and again from the priesthood, for his 
immoral and lewd life. By Stephen VII., who followed, 
the dead body of Formosus was taken from the grave, 
clothed in the papal habiliments, propped up in a chair, 
tried before a council, and the preposterous and in- 
decent scene completed by cutting off three of the fingers 
of the corpse and casting it into the Tiber ; but Stephen 
himself was destined to exemplify how low the papacy had 
fallen: he was thrown into prison and strangled. In 
the course of five years, from a.d. 896 to a.d. 900, five 
popes were consecrated. Leo V., who succeeded in a.d. 904, 
was in less than two months thrown into prison by 
Christopher, one of his chaplains, who usurped his place, 
and who, in his turn, was shortly expelled from Home by 
Sergius III., who, by the aid of a military force, seized the 
pontificate, a.d. 905. This man, according to the testimony 
of the times, lived in criminal intercourse with the cele- 
brated prostitute Theodora, who, with her daughters 
Marozia and Theodora, also prostitutes, exercised an extra- 
ordinary control over him. The love of Theodora was 
also shared by John X. : she gave him first the arch- 
bishopric of Ravenna, and then translated him to Bome, 
A.D. 915, as pope. John was not uusuited to the times ; ho 
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orgfadeed tk oonfederaoy which perhaps pievented Borne 
from being oaptared by the Saracens, and the world was 
astonished and edified by the appearance of this warlike 
pontiff at the head of his troops. By the love of Theodora, 
as was said, he had maintained himself in the papacy for 
fourteen years ; by the intrignes and hatred of her daughter 
ICarozia he was overthrown. She surprised him in the 
Lateran Palace ; killed his brother Peter before his face ; 
threw him into prison, where he soon died, smothered, as 
was asserted, with a pillow. After a short interval 
Biarozia made her own son pope as John XL, a.d. 931. 
Manjr affirmed that Pope Sergius was his father, but she 
herself inclined to attribute him to her husband Alberic, 
whose brother Ouido she subsequently married. Another 
of her sons, Alberic, so called from his supposed father, 
jealous of his brother John, cast him and their mother 
Harozia into prison. After a time Alberic's son was elected 
pope, A.D. 956; he assumed the title of John XIL, the 
amorous Marozia thus having given a son and a grandson 
to the papacy. John was only nineteen years old when he 
thus became the head of Christendom. His reign was 
characterized by the most shocking immoralities, so that 
the Emperor Otiio I. was compelled bv the German clergy 
to interfere. A synod was summoned for his trial in the 
Church of St. Peter, before which it appeared that John 
had received bribes for the consecration of bishops, that he 
had ordained one who was but ten years old, and had 
performed that ceremony over another in a stable ; he was 
charged with incest with one of his father's concubines, 
and with so manv adulteries that the Lateran Palace had 
become a brothel ; he put out the eyes of one ecclesiastic 
and castrated another, Doth dying in consequence of their 
injuries ; he was given to drunkenness, gambling, and the 
invocation of Jupiter and Venus. When cited to appear 
before the council, he sent word that ** he had gone out 
hunting;" and to the fathers who remonstrated wil£ him, he 
threateningly remarked '' that Judas, as well as the other 
disciples, received from his master the power of binding 
and loosing, but that as soon as he proved a traitor to the 
common cause, the only power he retained was that of 
binding his own neck." Hereupon he was deposed^ and 
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Leo YIII. elected in his stead, a.d. 968 ; but subsequently 
getting the upper hand, he seized his antagonists, cut ofl 
the hand of one, the nose, finger, tongue of others. His life 
was eventually brought to an end by the vengeance of a 
man whose wife he had seduced. 

After such details it is almost needless to allude to the 
annals of succeeding popes: to relate that John XIU. 
was strangled in prison ; that Boniface V II. imprisoned 
Benedict VII., and killed him by starvation ; that John 
XIV. was secretly put to death in the dungeons of the 
Castle of St. Angelo; that the corpse of ^niface was 
dragged by the populace through the streets. The 
sentiment of reverence for the sovereign pontiff, nay, 
even of respect, had become extinct in Eome ; throughout 
Europe the clergy were so shocked at the state of tMngs, 
that, in their indignation, they began to look with appro- 
bation on the intention of the Emperor Otho to take from 
the Italians their privilege of appointing the successor of 
St. Peter, and confine it to his own family. But his 
kinsman, Gregory Y., whom he placed on the pontifical 
throne, was very soon compelled by the Bomans to fly ; 
his excommunications and religious thunders were turned 
into derision by them ; they were too well acquainted 
with the true nature of those terrors; they were living 
behind the scenes. A terrible punishment awaited the 
Anti-pope John XVI. Otho returned into Italy, seized 
him, put out his eyes, cut off his nose and tongue, and 
sent mm through the streets mounted on an ass, with his 
face to the tail, and a wine-bladder on his head, it 
seemed impossible that things could become worse; yet 
Bome had still to see Benedict IX., a.d. 1033, a boy of 
less than twelve years, raised to the apostolic throne. Of 
this pontifiE^ one of his successors, Victor III., declared 
that his life was so shameful, so foul, so execrable, that he 
shuddered to describe it. He ruled like a captain of 
banditti rather than a prelate. The people at j^ papacy 
last, unable to bear his adulteries, homicides, bought at 
and abominations any longer, rose against him. 1015,^^'^'^' 
In despair of maintaining his position, he put ^™8ory vi. 
up the papacy to auction. It was bought by a presbyter 
named cfohn, who became Gregory YI., a.i>. 1045. 
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More than a thoiuMid yean had elapsed Binoe the birth o! 
oar Saviour, and snoh waa the condition of Borne. Well may 
GboeiiaioB ^® historian shut the annals of those times in 
rMjMouiicUiit disffnst ; well may the heart of the Christian 
'****'**^* sink within him at suoh a catalogue of hideous 
crimes. Wellmayheask, Were these the vicegerents of God 
npon earth — these, who had tmly reached that goal beyond 
which the last effort of human wickedness cannot pass ? 

Not until several centuries after these events did public 
opinion come to the true and philosephicaL con- 
aophWi elusion — the total rejection of the divine claims 
buuStil^ of the papacy. For a time the evils were attri- 
buted to the manner of the pontifical election, 
as if that could by any possibility influence the descent 
of a power which daimed to be supernatural and under 
the immediate care of Ood. The manner of election was 
this. The Boman ecclesiastics recommended a candidate 
rhe eTiit to the College of Cardinals ; their choice had to 
ta^pnjf* to \^ ratified by the populace of Bome, and, after 
pftiMU tiaL that, the emperor must give his approval. There 
**^- were thus to be brought into agreement the 

machinations of the lower ecclesiastics, the intrigues of 
the cardinals, the clamours of the rabble of Bome, and the 
policy ot the emperor. Such a system must inevitably 
break to pieces with its own incongruities. Though we 
may wonder that men failed to see that it was merely a 
human device, we cannot wonder that the emperors 
perceived the necessity oi taking the appointments into 
their own hands, and that Gregory YII. was resolved to 
confine it to the College of Cardinals, to the exclusion of 
the emperor, the Homan people, and even of the rest of 
Christendom — an attempt in which he succeeded. 

No one can study the development of the Italian ecdeai- 
astical power without discovering how completely it 
Human origin depended on human agency, too often on human 
oftbep^Mcj. passion and intrigues; how completely wanting 
it was of any mark of the Divine construction and care — 
the offspring of man, not of Gk)d, and therefore bearing 
upon it the lineaments of human passions, human virtuei^ 
and hiunan sins. 
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DIGBE88ION ON THE PASSAGE OF THE ARABIAKB 
TO THEIB AGB OF KEASON. 

IBFLUrarOB or XKDIGAIi IDKAB THBOUGH THS NSSIOIUAirS AHD JIWS. 

The intdUdiudl Development of ike ArMane it gvided hy the Nedoriant 

and the Jewe^ and ie in ihie Medieai Direeti4m.—The Basis of this 

JJUanee is (hedlogicdl. 
Antagonism of the Byzantine System to ScienHfle Medicine, — Suppres- 

sion of the Aselejdons, — Their BepHaeement hy MiracU<iiim, — Tks 

resulting Superstition and Ignoranee, 
AffiUatUm of the Arabians with the Nestorians and Jews, 
Isi, Ute Nestorians^ (heir Persecutions, and the Diffusion of their See- 

tarian Ideas, — They inherit the old Greek Medicine. 
Sulhdigressian on Greek Medicine, — The Asd^pions, — PhUosophieal 

Importance of HippoerateSy who separates MeMcine from Beligion,—' 

The School of CnMoe. — Its Suppression by Constantine, 
Sub-digression on Egyptian Medicine, — It is founded on Anatomiy and 

Physiology. — DisseAUms and Vivisections, — The Great Alexandrian 

PhyHcians, 
2nd. The Jewish Physicians,— Their Emancipation from Superstition, — 

They found Ckifleges and promote Science and LeUers. 
The contemporary Tendency to Magic, Necromancy, the Black Art, — Th$ 

Philo9opher*8 Stone, Elixir of Life, etc. 
The Arabs originate scientific Chemistry, — Discover the strong Adds, 

Phosphorus, etc. — Their geological Ideas. — Apply Chemistry to tht 

Practice of Medicine. — ApproaA of the Confiictbetween the Saraeeme 

material and the European supernatural System. 

The military operations of the Arabians, described in 
Chapter XI., overthrew the Byzantine political ^ ^^ 
system, prematurely closing the Age of Faith tb^'iSflMim 
in the East ; their intellectual prooedare gave y ^^^ 
rise to an equally important result, bein^ des- 
tined, in the end, to close the Age of Faith in the West 
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The Santoens not only destroyed the Italian oflbhoot, they 
also impreflsed oharaoteriatio lineaments on the Age of 
Beason in Europe. 

Events so important make it neoessaiy for me to torn 
aside from the special description of European inteUectual 
adyancement, and offer a digression on the passaee of the 
Arabians to their Age of Beason. It is impossilue for us 
to understand their aotion in the great drama about to be 
performed unless we understand the oharaoter they had 
assumed. 

In a few oenturies the fanatics of Mohammed had 
ThctriBteiiM- altogether changed their appearance. Great 
%mi vngnm. philosophers, physicians, matiiematicians, astro- 
nomers, alchemists, grammarians, had arisen among them. 
Letters and science, in all their various departments, were 
cultivated. 

A nation stirred to its profoundest depths by warlike 
emigration, and therefore ready to make, as soon as it 
reaches a period of repose, a rapid intellectual 
ThdrUActaen advance, may owe the path in which it is about 
^torunt to pass to thoso who are in the position of 
'^^ pointing it out, or of officiating as testers. 
The teachers of the Saracens were the Nestorians and 
the Jews. 

It has been remarked that Arabian science emerged out 
of medicine, and that in its cultivation physicians took 
the lead, its beginnings being in the pursuit of alchemy. 
In this chapter 1 have to describe the origin ol 
ttflc p^^ra these facts, and therefore must consider the 
J2J^^»»«*» state of Greek and Egyptian medicine, and 
relate how, wherever the Byzantine system could 
reach, true medical philosophy was displaced by relio 
and shrine-curing ; and how it was, that while European 
ideas were in all directions reposing on the unsubstantial 
basis of the Bupematural, those of the Saracens were 
resting on the solid foundation of a material support. 

When the Arabs conquered Egypt, their conduct was 
that of bigoted fanatics ; it justified the accusation made 
by some against them, that they burned the Alexandrian 
library for the purpose of heating the baths. But scarcely 
were they settled in their new dominion when they 
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exhibited an extraordinary change. At onoe they became 
lovers and eealous cultivatoro of learning. 

The Arab power had extended in two directions, and 
had been submitted to two influences. In A«ia it had 
been exposed to the Nestorians, in Africa to the Jews, 
both of whom had suffered persecution at the otoMtor 
hands of the Byzantine government, apparently Jfjjfgjjj^ 
for the same opinion as that which had now torianttod 
established itself by the sword of Mohammed. ^^^^ 
The doctrine of the unity of God was their common point 
of contact. On this they could readily affiliate, and hold 
in common detestation the trinitarian power at Constan- 
tinople, He who is suffering the penalties of the law as a 
heretic, or who is pursued by judicial persecution as 
a misbeliever, will r^Bidily consort with others reputed to 
cherish similar infidelities. Brought into unison in Asia 
with the Nestorians, and in Africa with the Alexandrian 
Jews, the Arabians became enthusiastic admirers of 
learning. 

Not that there was between the three parties thus 
coalescing a complete harmony of sentiment in the theolo- 
gical direction; for, though the Nestorians and the Jews 
were willing to accept one-half of the Arabian 
dogma, that there is but one God, they could beoomes tiidr 
not altogether commit themselves to the other, °*"^ 
that Mohammed is his Prophet. Perhaps 
estrangement on this point might have arisen, but 
fortunately a remarkable circumstance opened the way for 
a complete understanding between them. Almost from 
the beginning the Nestorians had devoted themselves to 
the study of medicine, and had paid much attention to the 
structure and diseases of the body of man ; the Jews had 
long produced distinguished physicians. These medical 
studies presented, therefore, a neutral ground on which 
the three parties could intellectually unite in harmony; 
and so thoroughly did the Arabians affiliate with these 
their teachers, that they acquired from them a character^ 
istic mental physiognomy. Their physicians were their 
great philosophers ; their medical colleges were their fod 
of learning. While the Byzantines obliterated science in 
theology, the Saracens illuminated it by medicine. 
I.— 26 
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When Constantine the Oreat and his saooeawn, under 
eodeaiasiloal influence, had dedated themaelyes the enemies 
yymirwnt ^^ worldlj learning, it beoame neoessaiy for the 
MP jjggn oof clergy to assume the duty of seeing to the 
int4idiie. physical as well as the religious condition of 
the ^ple. It was unsuited to the state of things that 
physioianrt, whose philoeophical tendencies inclined them 
to the pagan party, should be any longer endured. Their 
education in the Asclepions imparted to them ideas in 
opposition to the new policy. An edict of Constantine 
suppressed those establishments, ample provision being, 
however, made for replacing them by others more agree- 
able to the genius of Christianity. Hospitals and 
benevolent organizations were founded in the chief cities, 
SoiMtitiitioa ^^^ richly endowed with money and lands. 
of public In these merciful undertakings the empress- 
*'**^***^ mother, Helena, was distinguished, her example 
being followed by many high-bom ladies. The heart of 
women, which is naturally open to the desolate and afiSicted, 
soon gives active expression to its sympathies when it is 
sanctified by Christian faith. In this, its legitimate 
direction, Christianity could display its matchless bene- 
volence and charities. Organizations were introduced 
upon the most extensive and varied scale ; one had charge 
of foundlings, another of orphans, another of the poor. We 
have already alluded to the parabolani or visitors, and of 
the manner in which they were diverted from their 
original intent. 

But, noble as were these charities, they laboured under 
an essential defect in having substituted for educated 
physicians well-meaning but unskilful ecclesiastics. The 
destruction of the Asclepions was not attended by any 
suitably extensive pleasures for insuring professional educar 
GtadTuifkii ^^^' '^^'^ ^^^ ^^'^ "were placed in the bene- 
into mincie- volent institutions were, at the best, rather 
''^^ under the care of kind nurses than under the 

advice of physicians ; and the consequences are seen in the 
gradually increasing credulity and imposture of succeeding 
ages, until, at length, there was an almost universal 
reliance on miraculous interventions. Fetiches, said to be 
the relics of saints, but no better than those of tropical 
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Africa, were believed to cure every disorder. To the 
shrines of saints crowds repaired as they had at one time 
to the temples of iEscolapitis. The worshippers remained, 
though the name of the divinity was changed. 

Scarcely were the Asclepions dosed, the schools of 
philosophy prohibited, the libraries dispersed .« ^ ^.^^ 
or destroyed, learning branded as magic or acZoSot 
punished as treason, philosophers driven into °{5JJ^^ 
exile and as a class exterminated, when it became ^ ^ 
apparent that a void had been created which it was in- 
onmbent on the victors to fill. Among the great prelates, 
who was there to stand in the place of those men whose 
achievements had glorified the human race ? Who was to 
snooeed to Archimedes, Hipparchus, Euclid, Herophilus, 
Eratosthenes ? who to Plato and Aristotle ? The quackeries 
of miracle-cure, shrine-cure, relic-cure, were destined to 
eclipse the genius of Hippocrates, and nearly two thousand 
years to intervene between Archimedes and Newton, nearly 
seventeen hundred between Hipparchus and Kepler. A 
dismal interval of almost twenty centuries parts Hero, 
whose first steam-engine revolved in the Serapion, from 
James Watt, who has revolutionized the industry of the 
world. What a fearful blank! Yet not a blank, for it 
had its products — hundreds of patristic folios filled with 
obsolete speculation, oppressing the shelves of antique 
libraries^ enveloped in dust, and awaiting the worm. 

Never was a more disastrous policy adopted than the 
Byzantine suppression of profane learning. It its deplorable 
is scarcely possible now to realize the mental 'wuits. 
degradation produced when that system was at its height. 
Many of the noblest philosophical and scientific works of 
antiquity disappeared from the language in which they 
had been written, and were only recovered, for the use of 
later and better ages, from translations which the Saracens 
had made into Arabic. The insolent assumption of wisdom 
by those who held the sword crushed every intellectual 
aspiration. Yet, though triumphant for a time, this policy 
necessarily contained the seeds of its own ignominious 
destruction. A day must inevitably come when so grievoui 
a wrong to the human race must be exposed, and exe- 
crated* and punished — a day in which the poems of Home 
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might ODOe more be read, the immortal statuea of the Greek 
inMcariiy of ■o^P^" ^^ wonhippen, and the demonstra- 
tha BnwtfM tioBB of Enclid a ooneenting intellect. But that 
'^f^'^ unfortunate, that audacionB poHcy of usurpation 
onoe entered upon, there waa no going back. He who is 
infallible mnat needs be immutable. In its very nature the 
action implied compulsion, compulsion implied the posses- 
sion of power, and the whole policy insured an explosion 
the moment that the means of compression should be weak. 

It is said that when the Saracens captured Alexandria, 
their victorious general sent to the khalif to know his 
pleasure respecting the library. The answer was in the 
spirit of the age. '* If the books be confirmatory of the 
Bifotrjorthe Koran, they are superfluous; if contradictory, 
flmGtancnis. they are pernicious. Let them be burnt." At 
this moment, to all human appearance, the Mohammedan 
autocrat was on the point of joining in the evil policy of 
the. Byzantine sovereign. But fortunately it was but the 
impulse of a moment, rectified forthwith, and a noble 
course of action was soon pursued. The Arab incorporated 
into his literature the wisdom of those he had conquered. 
The nobler ^ *^^ Conceding to knowledge a free and un- 
poiicy Booo embarrassed career, and, inst^td of repressing, 
pnraued. encouraging to the utmost all kinds of learning 
did the Koran take any harm? It was a high statesman- 
ship which, almost from the beginning of the impulse from 
Mecca, bound down to a narrow, easily comprehended, and 
easily expressed dogma the exacted belief, and in all other 
particulars let the human mind go free. 

In the preceding paragraphs 1 have criticized the oourBe 
of events, condemning or applauding the actions and the 
actors as circumstances seem to require, herein following 
the usual course, which implies that men can control 
affairs, and that the agent is to be held responsible for his 
deed. We have, however, only to consider the 
I^^<rfthe course of our own lives to be satisfied to how 
Jjj^K limited an extent such is the case. We are, as 
*^*° * we often say, the creatures of circumstances. In 

that expression there is a higher philosophy than miglit 
at first sight appear. Our actions are not the pure and 
uuningled resists of our desires ; they are the offspring ol 
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many varions and mixed oonditions. In that which seems 
to be the most voluntary decision there enters much 
that is altogether involnntary — more, perhaps, than we 
generally suppose. And, in like manner, those who 
are imagined to have exercised an irresponsible and 
spontaneous influence in determining public policy, and 
thereby fixing the fate of nations, will be found, when we 
understand their position more correctly, to have been th« 
creatures of circumstances altogether independent and 
irrespective of them — circumstances which they never 
created, of whose influence they only availed themselves. 
They were placed in a current which drifted them 
irresistibly along. 

From this more accurate point of view we should there- 
fore consider the course of these events, recognizing the 
principle that the affairs of men pass forward in a 
determinate way, expanding and unfolding themselves. 
And hence we see that the things of which we have spoken 
as though they were matters of choice were, in reality, 
forced upon their apparent authors by the necessity of the 
times. But, in truth, they should be considered as the 
presentations of a oertain phase of life which nations in 
their onward course sooner or later assume. In the in- 
dividual, how well we know that a sober moderation of 
action, an appropriate gravity of demeanour, belong to the 
mature period of life ; a. change from the wanton wilful- 
ness of youth, whidunay be ushered in, or its beginning 
marked, by many accidental incidents : in one perhaps by 
domestic bereavements, in another by the loss of fortune, 
in a third by iU health. We are correct enough in 
imputing to such trials the change of character, but we 
never deceive ourselves by supposing that it would have 
failed to take place had those incidents not occurred. 
There runs an irresistible destiny in the midst of all these 
vicissitudes. 

We may therefore be satisfied that, whatever may have 
been the particular form of the events of which succeaeion ot 
we have had occasion to speak, their order of affairs deter- 
succession was a matter of destiny, and altogether °^*^ ^^^* 
beyond the reach of any individual. We may condemn 
the Byzantine monarchs, or applaud the Arabian khaUfs^ 
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onr blAine uid oar pndse nratt be set at their proper Talne. 
Europe wee peniiig from ite Age of Inquiry to its Age of 
Faith. In each a transition the predestined underlies the 
Tolnntaiy. There are analogies between the life of a 
nation and that of an individual, who, though he may be 
in one respect the maker of his own fortunes for happiness or 
for misery, for sood or for eyil, though he remains here or 
goes there, as his inclinations prompt, though he does this 
or abstains from that as he cnooses, is neyertheless held 
fast by an inexorable fate — a &te which brought him into 
the world involuntarily so far as he was oonoemed, which 
presses him forward through a definite career, the stages of 
which are absolutely invariable— in&ncy, childhood, youth 
maturity, old age, with all their characteristic actions and 
passions, and which removes him from the scene at the 
appointed time, in most cases against his will. So also it 
is with nations; the volunti^v is only the outward 
semblance, covering, but hardly hiding the predetermined. 
Over the events of life we may have control, but none 
whatever over the law of its progress. There is a 
geometry that applies to nations, an equation of their 
curve of advance. That no mortal man can touch. 

We have now to examine in what manner the glimmer- 
ing lamp of knowledge was sustained when it was all but 
^^ readv to die out. By the Arabians it was 
ianlobin itM handed down to us. The grotesque forms of 
•ta«»ofMr- gome of those who took charge of it are not 
^*^' without interest. They eudbit a strange 

mixture of tiie Neoplatonist, the Pantheist, the Moham- 
medan, l^e Christian. In such untoward times, it was 
perhaps needful that the strongest passions of men 
should be excited and science stimulated by inquiries for 
methods of turning lead into gold, or of prolonging life 
indefinitely. We have now to deal with the philosopher's 
stone, the elixir vitao, the powder of projection, magical 
mirrors, perpetual lamps, the transmutation of metab. In 
smoky caverns under ground, where the great work is 
stealthily carried on, the alchemist and his familiar are 
busy with their alembics, cucnrbites, and pelicans, main- 
taining their fires for so many years that salamanders are 
asserted to be bom in them. 
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Experimental science was thus restored, though under a 
^ery strange aspect, by the Arabians. Already it dis- 
played its connexion with medicine — a connexion derived 
from the influence of the Nestorians and the Jews. It is 
necessary for us to consider briefly the relations of each, 
and of the Nestorians first. 

In Chapter IX. we have related the rivalries of Cyril, 
the Bishop of Alexandria, and Nestorius, the Bishop of 
Constantinople. The theological point of their The Ncs- 
quarrel was whether it is right to regard the tori«M. 
Virgin Mary as the mother of God. To an Egyptian still 
tainted with ancient superstition, there was nothing 
shocking in such a doctrine. His was the country of Isis. 
8t. Cyril, who is to be looked upon as a mere ecclesiastical 
demagogue, found his purposes answered by adopting it 
without any scruple. But in Greece there still remained 
traces of the old philosophy. A recollection of the ideas 
of Plato had not altogether died out. There were some by 
whom it was not possible for the Egyptian doctrine to be 
received. Such, perhaps, was Nestorius, whose sincerity 
was finally approved by an oT>durance of persecutions, by 
his sufierings, and his death. He and his followers, 
insisting on the plain inference of the last verse of the first 
chapter of St. Matthew, together with the fifty-fifth and 
fifty-sixth verses of the thirteenth of the same Gospel, 
could never be brought to an acknowledgment of the 
perpetual virginity of the new queen of heaven. 
We have described the issue of the Council of theTirgCiuy 
Ephesus: the Egyptian faction gained the ®'f^^52Sf" 
victory, the aid of court females being called in, 
and Nestorius, being deposed from his office, was driven, 
with his friends into exile. The philosophical tendency 
of the vanquished was soon indicated by their actions. 
While their leader was tormented in an African oasis, 
many of them emigrated to the Euphrates, and founded the 
Chaldaean Church. Under its auspices the college at 
Edessa, with several connected schools, arose. In these 
were translated into Syriac many Greek and Latin works, 
as those of Aristotle and Pliny. It was the Nestorians 
who, in connexion ynth. the Jews, founded the medical 
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ooUege of Djondesabonr, and first institated a syBtem of 
ivjbwiato ftoademical honours which has descended to 
cj^^ oar times. It was the Nestorians who were not 
■*'''*^ only permitted by the khaliCs the free exercise of 
their religion, but even intmsted with the education of 
tho ohildron of the gpreat Mohammedan &milies, a liber- 
ality in striking contrast to the fanaticism of Enrope. 
TteArate ^^ Shalif Alrasohid went so far as even to 
iOUitowtth place all his public schools under the super-' 
^^"^ intendenoe of John Masu^ one of that sect. 

Under the auspices of these learned men the Arabian 
academies were famished with translations of Greek 
authors, and vast libraries were eoUected in Asia. 

Through this connexion wil^ the Arabs, Nestorian 
Yi,^^,,^ missionaries found means to disseminate their 
■MMdinuie form of Christianity all oyer Asia, as far as 
^^ Malabar and China. The successful intrigues of 

the Egyptian politicians at E^hesus had no influence in 
those remote countries, the Asiatic churches of the Nestorian 
and Jacobite persuasions outnumbering eventually all the 
European Christians of the Greek and Boman churches 
combined. In later times the papal government has made 
great exertions to bring about an understanding with 
Siem, but in vain. 

The expulsion ot this party from Constantinople was 
accomplished by the same persons and policy concerned in 
destroying philosophy in Alexandria. St. Cyril was the 
Md peneoa- representative of an illiterate and unscrupulous 
ttonsinthe faction that had come into the possession of 
^•^ power through intrigues with the females of the 

imperial court, and bribery of eunuchs and parasites. 
The same spirit that had murdered Hypatia tormented 
Nestorius to death. Of the contending parties, one was 
respectable and had a tincture of learning, the other 
ignorant, and not hesitating at the employment of brute 
force, deportation, assassination. Unfortunately for the 
world, the unscrapulous party carried the day. 

By their descent, the Nestorians had become the 
Tbeyioberu depositaries of the old Greek medical science^ 
tojoworeek Its great names they revered. They collected, 
■^"•"•^ with the utmost assiduity, whatever works 
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remained on medical topics, whether of a Greek or Alex- 
andrian origin, from the writings of Hippocrates, called, 
with affectionate veneration by his successors, *'The 
Divine Old Man," down to those of the Ptolemaic school. 

Greek medicine arose in the temples of ^sculapius, 
whither the sick were in the habit of resorting for the 
assistance of the god. It does not appear that any fee 
was exacted for the celestial advice; bnt the ^^ 
ient was frequently displayed araek i^ 



by optional gifts, and votive tablets presented ^j^l^^ 
to the temple, setting forth the circumstances 
of the case, were of value to those disposed to enter 
on medical studies. The Asclepions thus became both 
hospitals and schools. They exercised, from their posi- 
tion, a tendency to incorporate medical and ecclesiastical 
pursuits. At this time it was universally believed that 
every sickness was due to the anger of some offended god, 
and especially was this supposed to be the case in epidemics 
and plaguee. Such a paralyzing notion was necessarily 
inconidstent with any attempt at the relief of communities 
by the exercise of sanitary measures. In our times it is 
still difficult to remove from the minds of the illiterate 
classes this ancient opinion, or to convince them that 
luder such visitations we ought to help ourselves, and 
not expect relief by penance and supplications, unless we 
join therewith rigorous personal, domestic, municipal 
cleanliness, fresh air, and light. The theological Hippocmtet 
doctrine of the nature of disease indicated its JJ^H^Jif" 
means of cure. For Hippocrates was reserved theoiy of 
the great glory of destroying them both, re- <"•«•«»• 
placing them by more practical and material ideas, and, 
from the votive tablets, traditions, and other sources, 
together with his own admirable observations, compiling 
a body of medicine. The necessary consequence of his 
great success was the separation of the pursuits of the 
physician from those of the priest. Not that so great a 
revolution, implying the diversion of profitable gains 
from the ancient channel, could have been accomplished 
without a struggle. We should reverence the memory of 
Hippocrates for the complete manner in which he e£B9cted 
that object. 
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Of the works attributed to Hippocrates, many are 
doubtless the production of his family, his descendants, oi 
WritiDgi or his pupils. The inducements to literary forgeiy 
mppocntcs. ijj {^Q times of the Ptolemies, who paid very 
high prices for books of reputation, have been the cause 
of much difficulty among critics in determining such 
questions of authorship. The works indisputably written 
by Hippocrates display an extent of knowledge answering 
to the authority of his name ; his vivid descriptions have 
never been excelled, if indeed they have ever been equalled. 
The Hippocratic £Etce of the dyins is still retained in 
our medical treatises in the original terms, without any 
improvement. 

In his medical doctrine, Hippocrates starts with the 
Hii optniou. P^*'*!**® **"^* "t*^® body is composed of the four 
elements. From these are formed the four 
cardinal humours. He thinks that the humours are liable 
to undergo change; that health consists in their right 
constitution and proper adjustment as to quantity ; disease, 
in their impurities and inequalities; that the disordered 
humours undergo spontaneous changes or coction, a process 
requiring time, and hence the explanation of critical days 
and critical discharges. The primitive disturbance of ti^e 
humours he attributed to a great variety of causes, chiefly 
to the influence of physical circumstances, such as heat, 
cold, air, water. Unlike his contemporaries, he did not 
impute all the afflictions of man to the anger of the gods. 
Along with those influences of an external kind, he studied 
the special peculiarities of the human system, how it is 
modified by climate and manner of life, exhibiting different 
predispositions at different seasons of the year. He believed 
that the innate heat of the body varies with the period of 
life, being greatest in infancy and least in old age, and 
that hence morbific agents affect us with greater or less 
facility at different times. For this reason it is that the 
physician should attend very closely to the condition of 
those in whom he is interested as respects their diet and 
dxercise, for thereby he is able not only to regulate their 
general susceptibility, but also to exert a control over the 
oourse of their diseases. 

Beferring diseases in general to the condition or dis« 
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tribution of the humonrs, for he regards inflammation aa 
ihe passing of blood into parts not previously containing 
it, he considers that so long as those liquids occupy the 
system in an unnatural or adulterated state, disease con- 
tinues ; but as they ferment or undergo coction, various 
characteristic symptoms appear, and, when their elabora- 
tion is completed, they are discharged by perspiration or 
other secretions, by alvine dejections, etc. But where 
such a general relief of the system is not accomplished, 
the peccant humours may be localized in some particular 
organ or special portion, and erysipelatous inflammation, 
mortification, or other such manifestations ensue. It 
is in aiding this elimination from the system that the 
physician may signally manifest his skill. His power is 
displayed much more at this epoch than by the control he 
can exert over the process of coction. Now may he invoke 
the virtues of the hellebores, the white and the black, 
now may he use elaterium The critical days which 
answer to the periods of the process of coction are to be 
watched with anxiety, and the correspondence of the state 
of the patient with the expected condition which he ought 
to show at those epochs ascertained. Hence the physician 
may be able to predict the probable course of the disease 
during the remainder of its career, and gather true notions 
as to tiie practice it woidd be best for him to pursue to aid 
Nature in her operations. 

It thus appears that the practice of medicine in the 
hands of Hippocrates had reference rather to the .j^^ character 
course or career of disease than to its special ofhispnc- 
nature. Nothing more than this masterly con- ***** 
ception is wanted to impress us with his surprizing 
scientiflc power. He watches the maimer in which the 
humours are undergoing their fermenting coction, the 
phenomena displayed in the critical days, tiie aspect and 
nature of the critical discharges. He does not attempt 
to check the process going on, but simply to assist the 
natural operation. 

When we consider the period at which Hippocrates 
lived, B.C. 400, and the circumstances under which he had 
studied medicine, we cannot fail to admire the very great 
advance he made. His merit is conspicuous in rejeqting 
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the Bupentiticnw tendency of his times by teaching hia 
disdplee to impute a proper agency to physical canses. 
He altogether discarded tne imaginary iimnences then in 
Togue. For the gods he substituted, with singular felicity, 
Impersonal Nature. It was the interest of those who were 
connected with the temples of ^sculapius to refer all the 
diseases of men to supernatural agency; their doctrine 
being that every afliiction should be attributed to the 
anger of some offended god, and restoration to health most 
certainly procured by conciliating his power. So &r, 
then, as such interests were concerned, any contradiction 
of those doctrines, any substitution of the material for the 
supernatural, must needs have met with reprehension. 
Tet such opposition seems in no respect to have weighed 
with this ^reat physician, who dcTeloped his theory and 
pursued his practice without giving himself any concern 
in that respect. He bequeathed an example to all who 
succeeded him in his noble profession, and taught them 
not to hesitate in encountering the prejudices ana passions 
of the present for the sake of the truth, and to trust for 
their reward in the juct appreciation of a future age. 

With such remarks we may assert that the medical 
philosophy of Hippocrates is worthy of our highest 
madoctriiM CMlmiration, since it exhibits the scientific con- 
is truly ditions of deduction and induction. The theory 
•deotiiks. itsclf is Compact and dear ; its lineaments are 
completely Grecian. It presents, to one who will contem- 
plate it with due allowance for its times, the oharacteristio 
quick-sightedness, penetration, and power of the Greek 
mind, fully vindicating for its author the title which has 
been conferred upon him by his European successors — the 
Father of Medicine — and perhaps inducing us to excuse 
the enthusiastic assertion of Galen, that we ought to 
reverence the words of Hippocrates as the voice of God. 

The Hippocratic school of Cos found a rival in the school 
of Gnidos, which offered not only a different view of the 
Theicbooiof nature of disease, but also taught a different 
<s»wos. principle for its cure. The Cnidians jwdd more 

particular attention to the special symptoms in individual 
cases, and pursued a less active treatment, declining, 
whenever they could, a resort to drastic purgatives, vena* 
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section, or other energetio means. As might be expected, 
the professional activity of these schools called into ex- 
istence many able men, and produced many excellent 
works : thus Philiston wrote on the regimen for persons 
in health ; Diodes on hygiene and gymnastics ; Praxagoras 
on the pnlse, showing that it is a measure of the force of 
disease. The Asdepion of Cnidos continued iadMtra7«d 
nntil the time of Constantino, when it was byoonatui- 
deetroyed alon^ with many other pagan esta- ^*' 
blifi^bments. Tke union between the priesthood and the 
profession was gradually beoomine less and less dose; 
and, as the latter thus separated itsdf , divisions or depart- 
ments arose in it, both as regards subjects, sucn as phar- 
macy, surgery, eto., and also as respects the position of its 
cultivators, some pursuing it as a liberal sdence, and some 
as a mere industrial occupation. In those times, as in our 
own, many who were not favoured with the gifta of 
fortune were constrained to fall into the latter ranks. 
Thus Aristotle, than whom few have ever exerted a greater 
intellectual influence upon himianity, after spending his 
patrimony in liberal pursuits, kept an apothe- ciaaaeB of 
cary's shop at Athens. Aristotle the dn^gist, p»»y«idaiis. 
behind his counter, selling medicines to chance customers, 
is Aristotle the great writer, whose dictum was final with 
the schoolmen of the Middle Ages. As a general thing, 
however, tho medical professors were drawn from the 
philosophical class. Outside of these divisions, and though 
in all ages continually repudiated by the profession, yet 
continually hovering round it, was a host of impostors 
and quacks, as there will always be so long as there are 
weak-minded and shallow men to be dduded, and vain 
and silly women to believe. 

When the Alexandrian Museum was originated by 
Ptolemy Philaddphus, its 8tu4ies were arranged in four 
faculties — ^literature, mathematics, astronomy, Egypumme. 
medidne. These divisions are, however, to be ^*m. The 
understood comprehensively : thus, under the °"™°* 
&culty of medicine were included such subjects as natural 
history. The physicians who received the first appoint- 
ments were Gleombrotus, Herophilus, and Erasistratus; 
among the subordinate professors was Philo-Stephanus^ 
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who had charge of natninl histoiy, and was directed to 
write a book on FisheB. The elevated ideas of the founder 
cannot be better illustrated than by the manner in which 
he organized his medical school. It was upon the sure 
basis of anatomy. Herophilus and his colleagues were 
authorized to resort to the dissection of the dc^, and to 

ascertain, by that onlv trustworthy method, the 
fiJnds mt^ true structure of the human body. The strong 
J{^[JJ^ hand of Ptolemy resolutely carried out his design, 

though in a country where popular sentiment 
was strongly opposed to such practices. To touch a corpse 
in Egypt was an abomination. Nor was it only this great 
man's intention to ascertain the human structure ; he also 

took measures to discover the mode in which its 
d&uectionuMi fonctions are carried forward, the manner in 
tomau Tin. which it works. To this end he authorized his 

anatomists to make vivisections both of animals, 
and also of criminals who had been condemned to death, 
herein finding for himself that royal road in physiology 
which Euclid once told him, at a dinner in the Museum, 
did not exist in geometry, and defending the act from 
moral criticism by the plea that, as the culprits had already 
forfeited their lives to the law, it was no injury to make 
PhysfdaiM of t^^©™ Serviceable to the interests of humanity. 
thAAiez«n. Hcrophilus had been educated at Cos; lus 
*''^"'**~** pathological views were those known as hu- 
mouralism ; his treatment active, after the manner of Hip- 
pocrates, upon whose works he wrote commentaries. His 
original investigations were numerous; they were em- 
bodied, with his peculiar views, in treatises on the practice 
of medicine ; on obstetrics ; on the eye ; on the pulse, 
which he properly referred to contractions of the heart. 
He was aware of the existence of the lacteals, and their 
anatomical relation to the mesenteric glands. Erasistratus, 
his colleague, was a pupil of Theophrastus and Chrysippus : 
he, too, cultivated anatomy. He described the structure 
of the heart, its connexions with the arteries and veins, 
but fell into the mistake that the former vessels were 
for the conveyance of air, tho latter for that of blood. 
Ho knew that there are two kinds of nerves, those of 
motion and those of sensation. He referred all fevers to 
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inflammatory states, and in his practioe differed from the 
reoeived metiiods of Hippocrates by obaerying a less active 
treatment. 

By these physicians the study of medicine in Alexandria 
was laid upon the solid foundation of anatomy. 
Besides them there were many other instructors nJS^ 
in specialties ; and, indeed, the temple of Serapis 2J^[^ 
was used for a hospital, the sick being received 
into it, and persons studying medicine admitted for the 
purpose of familiarizing themselves with the appearance 
of disease, precisely as in similar institutions at the 

S resent time. Of course, under such circumstances, the 
epartments of surgery and pharmacy received many 
improvements, and produced many able men. Among 
these improvements may be mentioned new operations for 
lithotomy, instruments for crushing calculi, for reducing 
dislocations, etc. The active commerce of Egypt afforded 
abundant opportunity for extending the materia medica 
by the introduction of a great many herbs and drugs. 

The medical school of Alexandria, which was thus 
originally based upon dissection, in the course of time lost 
much of its scientific spirit. But the influence D^oib»ci 
of the first teachers may be traced through Aiezandiin 
many subsequent ages. Thus Galen divides me "®^***^ 
TOofession in his time into Herophiliansand Erasistratians. 
Various sects had arisen in the course of events, as the 
Dogmatists, who asserted that diseases can only be treated 
correctly by the aid of a knowledge of the structure and 
functions, the action of drugs, and the changes induced in 
the affected parts; they insisted, therefore, upon the 
necessity of anatomy, physiology, therapeutics, and pa- 
thology. They claimed a descent from Hippocrates. Their 
antagonists, the Empirics, ridiculed such knowledge as 
fanciful or unattainable, and relied on experience alone. 
These subdivisions were not limited to sects ; they may 
also be observed under the form of schools. Even Erasis-r 
tratus himself, toward the close of his life, through some 
dispute or misunderstanding, appears to have left the 
Museum and established a school at Smyrna. The study 
of the various branches of medicine was also pursued by 
otJiers out of the immediate ranks of the profession. 
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Mithridates, king of Pontus, thus devoted himself to the 
exAminAtion of poiBons and the diaooyery of antidotes. 

What a fall from this soientifio mediome to the mirade- 
ooie which soon displaoed it! What a descent from 
Hippocrates and the great Alexandrian ph jsicianB to the 
ahnnes of saints and the monks I 

To the foregoing sketch of the state of Greek medicine 
TiM Jewish in its daj of glory, I must add an examination 
phTrioUm. Qf i}^Q same science among the Jews subsequently 
to the second century; it is necessary for the proper 
understanding of the origin of Saracen learning. 

In philosophy the Jews had been graduaiUy emanci- 
pating themselves from the influence of ancient traditions ; 
their advance in this direction is shown by the active 
manner in which they aided in the development of Neo- 
platonism. Affcer the destruction of Jerusalem all Syria 
Their amand- *^^ Mesopotamia were full of Jewish schools; 
pttioD tnm ' but the great philosophers, as well as the great 
Jjjjj^^ merchants of the nation, were residents of 
Alexandria. Persecution and dispersion, if they 
served no other good purpose, weakened the grasp of the 
ecclesiastic. Perhaps, too, repeated disappointments in 
an expected coming of a national temporal Messiah had 
brougnt those who were now advanced in intellectual 
progress to a just appreciation of ancient traditions. In 
this mental emancipation their physicians took the lead« 
For long, while their pursuits were yet in infancy, a bitter 
animosity had been manifested toward them by the 
Levites, whose manner of healing was by prayer, expiatory 
sacrifice, and miracle ; or, if they descended to less super- 
natural means, by an application of such remedies as are 
popular with the vulgar everywhere. Thus, to a person 
bitten by a mad dog, they would give the diaphragm of a 
dog to eat. As examples of a class of men soon to take no 
obscure share in directing human progress may be men- 
tioned Hannina, a.d. 205, often spoken of by his successors 
as the earliest of Jewish physicians; oamuel, equally 
distinguished as an astronomer, -accoucheur, and oculist, 
the inventor of a collyrium which bore his name; Bab, 
an anatomist, who wrote a treatise on the strocture of the 
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body of man as ascertained by dissections, thereby attain- 
ing snob celebrity that the people, after his death, used 
the earth of his grave as a medicine; Abba Onmna, whose 
study of insanity plainly shows that he gave a material 
interpretation to the national doctrine of possession by 
devils, and replaced that strange delusion by the scientific 
explanation of corporeal derangement. This honourable 
physician made it a rule never to take a fee from the poor, 
and never to make any difference in his assiduous atten* 
tion between them and the rich. These men may be taken 
as a type of their successors to the seventh century, when 
the Oriental schools were broken up in consequence of the 
.^rab military movements. In the Talmudic literature 
tliere are all the indications of a transitional state, so far 
as medicine is concerned; the supernatural seems to be 
passing into the physical, the ecclesiastical is mixed up 
with uie exact: thus a rabbi may cure disease by the 
ecclesiastical operation of laying on of hands; but of 
febrile disturbances, an exact, tiiough erroneous explanation 
is given, and paralysis of the hind legs of an animal is 
correctly referred to the pressure of a tumour on the spinal 
cord. Some of its aphorisms are not devoid of amusing 
significanco: ''Any disease, provided the bowels remain 
open ; any kind of pain, provided the heart remain un* 
affected ; any kind of uneasiness, provided the head be not 
attacked ; all manner of evils, except it be a bad woman." 

At first, after the £eJ1 of the Alexandrian school, it was 
all that tiie Jewish physicians could do to preserve the 
learning that had descended to them. But when the 
tumult of Arabic conquest was over, we find xheArabB 
them becoming the advisers of crowned heads, afBiiate with 
and exerting, by reason of their advantageous ****°^ 
position, their liberal education, their enlarged views, a 
most important influence on the intellectual pro^ss of 
humanity. Maser Djaivah, physician to the Khalif Moa- 
wiyah, was distinguished at once as a poet, a rim of Jewish 
critic, a philosopher; Haroun, a physician of phjsiciaQflto 
Alexandria, whose Pandects, a treatise unfor- °*****' 
tunately now lost, are said to have contained the first 
elaborate description of the small-pox and method of its 
treatment. Isaac Ben Emran wrote an original treatise on 

I.— 26 
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poiaons and their symptoms, and others followed his ex- 
ample. The Ehalif Al Raschid, who maintained political 
relations with Charlemagne by means of Jewish envoys, 
set that monarch an example by which indeed he was ndt 
Tb^ foond ^^^ ^ profit, in actively patronising the medical 
ox^ikai college at Djondesabonr, and founding a nniver- 
ooUeges, sity at Bagdad. He prohibited any person from 
practising medicine until after a satisfactory examination 
oefore one of those faculties. In the East tiie theologioBd 
theory of disease and of its cure was fast passing away. 
Of the school at Bagdad, Joshua ben Nun is said to have 
been the mast celebrated professor, the school itself actively 
promoting the translation of Greek works into Arabic — 
not alone works of a professional, but also those of a general 
kind. In this manner the writing^ of Plato and Aristotle 
■DdpromoiA were secured; indeed, it is said that almost every 
•deuce And day camels laden with volumes were entering 
literature. ^^ ^^^ ^f Bagdad. To add to the supply, the 
Emperor Michael III. was compelled by treaty to fcumish 
Greek books. The result of this intellectual movement 
could be no other than a di£Fusion of light. Schools arose 
in Bassora, Ispahan, Samarcand, Fez, Morocco, Sicily, 
Cordova, Seville, Granada. 

Tlurough the Nestorians and the Jews the Arabs thus 
became acquainted with the medical science of Greece and 
Alexandria ; but to this was added other knowledge of a 
iDtermingHng T^CLOTe sinister kind, derived from Persia, or 
of magic and perhaps remotely from Chaldee sources, the 
*''°"^* Nestorians having important Church establish- 

ments in Mesopotamia, and the Jews having been long 
familiar with that country; indeed, from thence their 
ancestors originally came. More than once its ideas had 
modified their national religion, lliis extraneous know- 
ledge was of an astrological or magical nature, carried 
into practice by incantations, amulets, charms, and talis- 
DedicatkNi of Hians. Its fundamental principle was that the 
portions of planetary bodies exercise an influence over 
S^e to^e terrestrial things. As seven planets and seven 
•opemAtaraL metals Were at that time known — the sun, the 
moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, being the 
planets of astrology— a due allotment was made. Gold 
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was held sacred to the sun, silver to the moon, iron to 
Mars, etc. Even the portions of time were in like manner 
dedicated ; the seven days of the week were respectively 
^ven to the seven planets of astrology. The names 
imposed on those days, and the order in which they occur, 
are obvionsly connected with the Ptolemaic hypothesis 
of astronomy, each of the planets having an hour as- 
signed to it in its order of occurrence, and the planet 
ruling first the hour of each day giving its origin of the 
name to that day. Thus arranged, the week ^^^ 
is a remarkable instance of the longevity of an institution 
adapted to the wants of man. It has survived through 
many changes of empire, has forced itself on the ecclo- 
siastical system of Europe, which, unable to change its 
idolatrous aspect, has encouraged the vulgar error that it 
owes its authenticity to the Holy Scriptures, an error too 
plainly betrayed by the pagan names that the days bear, 
and also by their order of occurrence. 

These notions of dedicating portions of matter or of time 
to the supernatural were derived from the doctrine of a 
universal spirit or soul of the world, extensively believed 
in throughout the East. It underlies, as we have seen in 
Chapter III., all Oriental theology, and is at once a very 
antique and not unphilosophical conception. Of this soul 
the spirit of man was by many supposed to be a particle 
like a spark given off from a flame. All other things, 
animate or inanimate, brutes, plants, stones, nay, even 
natural forms, rivers, mounta.ins, cascades, grottoes, have 
each an indwelling and animating spirit. 

Amulets and diarms, therefore, did not derive their 
powers from the material substance of which they consisted, 
but from this indwelling spirit. In the case of man, his 
immaterial principle was believed to correspond to his 
personal bodily form. Of the two great sects into which 
the Jewish nation had been divided, the Pharisees accepted 
the Assyrian doctrine ; but the Sadducees, who denied the 
eodstence of any such spirit, boasted that theirs was the old 
Mosaic faith, and denounced their antagonists as having 
been contaminated at the time of the Babylonian captivity, 
before which catastrophe, according to them, these doctrines 
were unheard of in Jerusalem. In Alexandria, among the 
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leading men there were many adherents to these opinion& 
AinandrtaB ThuB PlotinnB wrote a book on the association 
^^ot^Muney. ^f dsBmons with men, and his disdple Porphyry 
proved praotioally the poesibility of such an allianoe; 
for, repairing to the temple of Isis along with Plotinns 
and a certain Eg3rptian priest, the latter, to prove 
his supernatural power, offered to raise np the spirit of 
Plotinns himself m a visible form. A magical ciitde was 
drawn on the ground, surrounded with the customary 
astrological signs, the invocation commenced, the spirit 
appeared, and Flotinus stood face to &ce with his own souL 
In this successful experiment it is needless to inquire how 
much the necromancer depended upon optical contrivances, 
and how much upon an alarmed imagination. But if thus 
the spirit of a living man could be called up, how much 
more likely the souls of the dead. 

In reality, these wild doctrines were connected with 
Tbrae idetm I'^atheism, which was secretly believed in every- 
ortgtoateto where ; for, though, in a coarse mode of expres- 
*° sion, a distinction seemed thus to be made 

between matter and spirit, or bod^ and soul, it was held 
by the initiated that matter itself is a mere shadow of the 
spirit, and the body a delusive semblance of the soul. 

In the eighth century, many natural facts of a surprising 
and unaccountable description, well calculated to make a 
The black ait P^^o^i^d impression upon those who witnessed 
' them, had accumulated. They were such as are 
now familiar to chemists. Vessels tightly closed were 
burst open when tormented in the fire, apparently by some 
invisible agency ; intangible vapours condensed into solids ; 
from colourless liquids gaudy precipitates were suddenly 
called into existence ; flames were disengaged without any 
adequate cause ; explosions took place spontaneously. So 
much that was unexpected and unaccountable justified 
the title of " the occult science,'* " the black art." From 
being isolated marvels unconnected with one another, these 
facts had been united. The Chaldee notions of a soul of 
the world, and of indwelling spirits, had furnished a thread 
on which all these pearls, for such they proved to be, might 
be strung. 

With avidity — ^for there is ever a oharm in the super- 
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natnral—did the Arabs reoeive from their Nestorian and 
Jewish medical instructors these mystical inter- j,^ ArabUuM 
pretations along with true knowled^. And far ftu into umm 
from resting satisfied with what their masters ***^"^ 
had thus delivered, they proceeded forthwith to improve 
and extend it for themselves. They submitted all kinds 
of substances to all kinds of operations, greatly improving 
the experimental process they had l^n taught. By 
exposing various boiiies to the fire, they found it possible 
to extract from them more refined portions, which seemed 
to concentrate in themselves the qiuJitiefi pertaining in a 
more diffuse way to the substances from which they had 
been drawn. These, since they were often invisible at 
their first disengagement, yet capable of bursting open the 
strongest vessels, and sometimes of disappearing in explo- 
sions and flames, they concluded must l4 the indwelling 
spirit or soul of the body, from which the fire had driven 
them forth. It was the Chaldee doctrine realized. Thus 
they obtained the spirit of wine, the spirit of salt, the spirit 
of nitre. We still retain in commerce these designations, 
though their significance is lost. When first introduced 
they had a strictly literal meaning. Alchemy, with its 
essences, quintessences, and spirits, was Pantheism mate- 
rialized. God was seen to be in everything, in the 
abstract as well as the concrete, in numbers as well as 
realities. 

Anticipating what will have hereafter to be considered 
in detail, I may here remark that it was not the Moham- 
medan alone who delivered himself up to these mystic 
delusions ; Christendom was prepared for them and theChrto' 
also. In its opinion, the eardi, the air, the sea, ***"■ **~- 
were full of invisible forms. With more faith than even 
by paganism itself was the supernatural power of the images 
of the gods accepted, only it was imputed to the influence of 
devils. The lunatic was troubled by a like possession. If 
a spring discharged its waters with a periodical gushing 
of carbonic acid gas, it was agitated by an angel ; if an 
unfortunate descended into a pit and was suffocated by the 
mephitic air, it was by some daemon who was secreted ; if 
the miner's torch produced an explosion, it was owing to 
the wrath of some malignant spirit guarding a treasure. 
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and whoM solitude had been disturbed. There was no end 
to the atones, duly authenticated by the best human 
testimony, of the oooasional appearance of such spirits 
under visible forms ; there was no grotto or cool thicket in 
which angels and genii had not been seen, no oavem without 
its dflsmons. Though the names were not yet given, it was 
well understood that the air had its sylphs, tne earth its 
gnomes, the fire its salamanders, the water its undines ; to 
the day belonged its apparitions, to the night its fairies. 
The foul air of stagnant places assumed the visible form 
of dnmons of abominable aspect ; the explosive gases of 
mines took on the shape of pale-faced, malicious dwarfs, 
with leathery ears hanging down to their shoulders, and 
garments of grey cloth. Philosophical conceptions can 
never be disentangled from social ideas ; the thoughts of 
man will always gather a tincture from the inteUectual 
medium in which he lives. 

In Christendom, however, the chief application of these 
doctrines was to the relics of martyrs and saints. As with 
the amulets and talismans of Mesopotamia, these were 
regarded as possessing supernatural powers. They were a 
sure safegui^ against evQ spirits, and an unfailing relief 
in sickness. 

A singular force was given to these mystic ideas by the 
peculiar direction they happened to take. As there are 
veins of water in the earth, and apertures through which 
the air can gain access, an analogy was inferred between 
its structure and that of an animal, leading to an inference 
of a similarity of functionb. From this came the theory of 
j„^„^^^^ the development of metals in its womb under 
tion of meuifl the influence of the planets, the pregnant earth 
-.Alchemy, gpontancously producing gold and silver from 
baser things after a definite number of lunations. Already, 
however, in the doctrine of the transmutation of metals, it 
was perceived that to Nature the lapse of time is nothing — 
to man it is everjrthing. To Nature, when she is transmut- 
ing a worthless into a better metal, what signify a thousand 
^ears ? To man, half a century embraces the period of his 
intellectual activity. The aim of the cultivator of the sacred 
art should be to shorten the natural term ; and, since we 
observe the influence of heat in hastening the ripening of 
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fruits, may we not reasonably expect that duly regulated 
degrees of fire will answer the purpose ? by an exposure of 
base material in the furnace for a proper season, may we not 
anticipate the wished for event ? The Emperor Caligula, 
who had formerly tried to make gold from phUoMpher't 
orpiment by the force of fire, was only one of a ■•**^ 
thousand adepts pursuing a similar scheme. Some trusted 
to the addition of a material substance in aiding the fire 
to purge away the dross of the base body submitted to it. 
From this arose the doctrine of the powder of projection 
and the philosopher's stone. 

This doctrine of the possibility of transmuting things 
into forms essentially different steadily made its way, 
leading, in the material direction, to alchemy, 
the art of making gold and silver out of baser uonu^^ 
metals, and in theology to transubstantiation. Jjjyjj***"" 
Transmutation and transubstantiation were twin 
sisters, destined for a world-wide celebrity ; one became 
allied to the science of Mecca, the other to the theology of 
Bome. 

While thus the Arabs joined in the pursuit of alchemy, 
their medical tendencies led them simultaneously to culti- 
vate another ancient delusion, the discovery of a TheeUziror 
universal panacea or elixir which could cure all ^^ 
diseases and prolong life for ever. Mystical experimenters 
for centuries had been ransacking all nature, from the 
yellow flowers which are sacred to the sun, and gold his 
emblem and representative on earth, down to the vilest 
excrements of the human body. As to gold, there had been 
gathered round that metal many fictitious excellences in 
addition to its real values ; it was believed that in some 
preparation of it would be found the elixir vitce. This 
is tne explanation of the unwearied attempts p^^^^j^ ^ 
at making potable gold, for it was universally ^ 

thought that if that metal could be obtained in a dissolved 
state, it would constitute the long-sought panacea. Nor 
did it seem impossible so to increase the power of water as 
to impart to it new virtues, and thereby enable it to accom- 
plish the desired solution. Were there not natural waters 
of very different properties ? were there not some that could 
fortify the memory, others destroy it ; some re-enforoe the 
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Bpirits, some impart dulness, and some, which were highly 
prized, that oomd secure a return of love ? It had been 
long known that both natural and artificial waters can 
permanently affect the health, and that instruments may 
be made to ascertain their qualities. ZosimtiB, the Pan- 
opolitan, had described in former times the operation of 
distillation, by which water may be purified ; the Arabs 
OMDkia adled the apparatus for conducting that ezperi- 
*"*«^ ment an alembic. His treatise on the virtues 

and composition of waters was conveyed under the form of 
a dream, in which there flit before us fantastically white- 
haired priests sacrificing before the altar; cauldrons of 
boiling water, in which there are walking about men a span 
long ; brazen-dad warriors in silence reading leaden books, 
and sphinxes with wings. In such incomprehensible 
fictions knowledge was purposely, and ignorance con- 
veniently concealed. 

The practical Arabs had not long been engaged in these 
fascinating but wild pursuifjB, when results of 
2ri|!^2e" ▼o^ ^reat importance began to appear. In a 
ah«m£^ scientific point of view, the discovery of the strong 
*"*^" acids laid the true foundation of chemistry ; in a 
political point of view, the invention of gunpowder revo> 
lutionizea the world. 

There were several explosive mixtures. Automatic fire 
ounpowder ^** made from equal parts of sulphur, saltpetre, 
and fire- and sulphidi of antimony, finely pulverized and 
^°'^' mixed into a paste, with equal parts of juice of 

the black sycamore and liquid asphaltum, a little quick- 
lime being added. It was direct^ to keep the material 
from the rays of the sun, which would set it on fire. 

Of liquid or Greek fire we have not a precise description, 
rince the knowledge of it was kept at Constantinople as a 
state secret. There is reason, however, to believe that it con- 
tained sulphur and nitrate of potash mixed with naphtha. 
Of gunpowder, Marcus Grsecus, whose date is probably 
to be referred to the close of the eighth century, gives the 
composition explicitly. He directs us to pulverize in a 
marble mortar one pound of sulphur, two of charcoal, and 
six of saltpetre. If some of this powder be tightly rammed 
in a long narrow tube closed at one end, and then set on 
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fire, the tube will fly through the air : this is clearly the 
rocket. He says that thunder may be imitated by folding 
some of the powder in a cover and tying it up tightly : 
this is the cracker. It thus appears that fireworks pre- 
ceded fire-arms. To the same author we are inoombns- 
indebted for prescriptions for making the skin tiWemen. 
incombustible, so that we may handle fire without being 
burnt. These, doubtless, were received as explanations 
of the legends of the times, which related how miracle- 
workers h&d washed their hands in melted copper, and 
sat at their ease in flaming straw. 

Among the Saracen names that might be mentioned as 
cultivators of alchemy, we may recall El-Rasi, Arabian 
Ebid Durr, Djafar or Geber, Toghrag^, who ch«ni«te- 
wrote an i^chemical poem, and Dschildegi, one of whose 
works bears the significant title of " The Lantern." The 
definition of alchemy by some of these authors is very 
striking : the science of tiiie balance, the science of weight, 
the science of combustion. 

To one of these chemists, Djafar, our attention may for 
a moment be drawn. He lived toward the end 
of the eighth century, and is honoured by Rhases, Sveii nitric 
Avicenna, and Kalid, the great Arabic phy- J^^*''^™* 
sicians, as their master. His name is memorable 
in chemistry, since it marks an epoch in that science of 
equal importance to that of Priestley and Lavoisier. He is 
the first to describe nitric acid and aqua regia. Before 
him no stronger add was known than concentrated vinegar. 
We cannot conceive of chemistry as not possessing acids. 
Soger fiacon speaks of him as the magister magistrorum. 
He has perfectly just notions of the nature of spirits or 
gases, as we call them ; thus he says, '* son of the doctrine, 
when spirits fix themselves in bodies, they lose 
their form ; in their nature they are no longer SwSton 
what they were. When you compel them to '^CT^aes 
be disengaged again, this is what happens: ^^** 
either the spirit alone escapes with Uxe air, and the 
body remains fixed in the alembic, or the spirit and 
body escape together at the same time." His doctrine 
respecting the nature of the metals, though erroneous, was 
not without a scientific value. A metal he considers to 
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be a oompoiind of snlphar, merouiy, and arsenic, and 
henoe he infen that transmiitation is possible by yarying 
the proportiQU of those ingredients. He knows tmit a 
metal, when oaloined, increases in weight, a discovery of 
the greatest importance, as eventually brought to bear in 
the destruction of the doctrine of Phlogiston of Stahl, and 
which has been imputed to Europeans of a much later 
time. He describes the operations of distillation, subli- 
mation, filtration, various chemical apparatus, water- 
baths, sand-baths, cupels of bone-earth, of tiie use of which 
he gives a sii^ularly dear description. A chemist reads 
with interest Djafar's antique method of obtaining nitric 
add by distilling in a retort Cyprus vitriol, alum, and 
He iwi^w the saltpetre. He sets forth its corrosive power, and 
problem of shows how it may be made to dissolve even 
vofMB gold, g^j^ itself, by adding a portion of sal ammoniaa 
Djafar may thus be considered as having solved the grand 
alchemical problem of obtaining gold in a potable stata 
Of course, many trials must have been made on the in- 
fluence of this solution on the animal system, respecting 
which such extravagant antidpations had been entertained. 
The disappointment that ensued was doubtless the reason 
that the records of these trials have not descended to us. 

With Djafar may be mentioned Rhazes, bom a.d. 860, 
BhaMdit- physidan-in-chief to the great hospital at Bag- 
eoven mil- dad. To him is due the first description of the 
phnricadd. preparation and properties of sulphuric acid. 
He obtained it, as the Nordhausen variety is still made, by 
the distillation of dried green vitriol. To him are also 
due the first indications of the preparation of absolute 
alcohol, by distilling spirit of wine from quick-lime. As 
gg^jij^ j,^ a curious discovery made by the Saracens may 
oDTera phoe- be mentioned the experiment of Achild Bechil, 
^^^^'^^ who, by distilling together the extract of urine, 

day, lime, and powdered diarcoal, obtained an artificial 
carbuncle, which shone in the dark " like a good moon.'* 
This was phosphorus. 

And now there arose among Arabian physicians a 
correctness of thought and breadth of view altogether 
surprising. It might almost be supposed that the follow- 
ing lines were written by one of our own contemporaries ; 
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they are, however, extracted from a chapter of Avioenna 
on the origin of mountains. This author was Q«)io(k»i 
bom in the tenth oenturj. "Mountains may ^TJ^^ 
be due to two different causes. Either they are ^***'*^ 
effects of upheavals of the crust of the earth, such as 
might occur during a violent earthquake, or they are the 
effect of water, which, cutting for itself a new route, has 
denuded the valleys, the strata beinff of different kinds, 
some soft, some hard. The winds and waters disintegrate 
the one, but leave the other intact. Most of the eminences 
of the earth have had this latter origin. It would require 
a long period of time for all such changes to be accom- 
plished, during which the mountains themselves might be 
somewhat diminished in size. But that water has been 
the main cause of these effects is proved by the existence 
of fossil remains of aquatic and other animals on many 
mountains." Avicenna also explains the nature of petrify- 
ing or incrusting waters, and mentions serolites, out of 
one of which a sword-blade was made, but he adds that 
the metal was too brittle to be of any use. A mere cata- 
logue of some of the works of Avicenna will indicate the 
condition of Arabian attainment. 1. On the 
Utility and Advantage of Science ; 2. Of Health indiolte the 
and liemedies; 3. Canons of Physio; 4. On g^J^*** 
Astronomical Observations; 5. Mathematical 
Theorems ; 6. On the Arabic Language and its Properties ; 
7. On the Origin of the ISoul and Besurrection of the 
Body; 8. Demonstration of Collateral Lines on the 
Sphere ; 9. An Abridgment of Euclid ; 10. On Finity 
and Lifinity; 11. On PWsics and Metaphysics; 12. An 
Encyclopaedia of Human Knowledge, in 20 vols., etc., etc. 
The perusal of such a catalogue is sufficient to excite 
profound attention when we remember the oontempo 
raneous state of Europe. 

The pursuit of the elixir made a well-marked impres- 
sion upon Arab experimental science, confirm- EUtetoftiM 
ing it in its medical application. At the founda- ■jjjdi for um 
tion of this application lay the principle that practice 
it is possible to relieve the diseases of the human "aedidne. 
body by purely material means. As the science advanced 
it gradually shook off its fetichisms, the spiritual receding 
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into iomgnifioanoe, the material coining into bolder lelieC 
Not, however, without great difficulty was a way forced 
for the great doctrine that the influence of aubstanoes on 
the conatitntion of man is altogether of a material kind, 
and not at all due to any indwelling or animating spirit ; 
that it is of no kind of use to practise incantations over 
dm^ or to repeat prayers over the mortar in which 
medicines are being compounded, since the effect will be 
the same, whether this has been done or not ; that there 
is no kind of efficacy in amulets, no virtue in charms ; and 
that, though saint-relics may serve to excite the imagina- 
tion of the ignorant, they are altogether beneath the 
attention of the philosopher. 

It was this last sentiment which brought Europe and 
Medioii Africa into intellectual collision. The Saracen 
flkt beti^ and Hebrew physicians had become thoroughly 
JjJjgJ'*"* materialized. Throughout Christendom the 
practice of medicine was altogether supematuraL 
It was in the hands of ecclesiastics; and saint relics, 
shrines, and miracle-cures were a source of boundless 
profit. On a subsequent page I shall have to describe the 
circumstances of the conflict that ensued between material 
philosophy on one side, and supernatural jugglery on the 
other ; to show how the Arab system gained the victory, 
and how, out of that victory, the industrial life of Europe 
arose. The Byzantine policy inaugurated in Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria was, happily for the world, in the 
end overthrown. To that future page I must postpone 
the great achievements of the Arabians in the fulness of 
their Age of Reason. When Europe was hardly more 
enlightened than Oaffraria is now, the Saracens were 
cultivating and even creating science. Their triumphs in 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, 
proved to be more glorious, more durable, and therefore 
more important than their military actions had been* 
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Africa during (he Saracen Wan.—Ki9e of Iconoolatm, 
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aUies himself with the Franks. 
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Hermits and Ccenobites. — Spread of Moncuticism from Egypt over 
Europe. — Monk Miracles ana Legends. — Humanization of (he monastic 
EstaUishments. — They materialize Religion, and impress their Ideas 
on Europe. 

The Arabian inflnenoe, allying itself to pbiloBophy, was 
henceforth productive of other than military results. To 
the loss of Africa and Asia was now added a disturbanoe 
impressed on Enrope itself, ending in the decom- influence or 
position of Christianity into two forms, Greek ***« Arabuiifc 
and Latin, and in three great political events — the eman- 
cipation of the popes from the emperors of Constantinople, 
the usurpation of power by a new dynasty in France, the 
reconstruction of the Boman empire in the West. 

The dispute respecting the worship of images led to 
those great events. The acts of the Mohamme£kn khalifs 
and of the iconoclastic or image-breaking emperors occa- 
sioned that dispute. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the condition of 
Bouthem Europe when it first felt the intellectual influenoe 
of the Arabians. Its old Boman and Greek populations 
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had ftltogether diiappeared ; the races of half-breeds and 
Wofihipai tnongrels substituted for them were immersed 
nUoaiBd in fetiohism. An observanoe of certain cere- 
*"*'**' monials constituted a religious life. A chip of 
the true cross, some iron filings firom the chain of St. Peter, 
a tooth or bone of a martyr, were held in adoration ; the 
world was full of the stupendous miradee which tbese 
relics had performed. But especially were painted or 
graven images of holy personages supposed to be endowed 
with such powers. They' had become objects of actual 
worship. The facility with which the Empress Helena, 
the mother of Constantine the Great, had given an aristo- 
cratic fashion to this idolatry, showed that the old pagan 
ideas had never really died out, and that the degenerated 
populations received with approval the religious concep- 
tions of their great predecessors. The early Christian 
&thers believed that painting and sculpture weie forbidden 
by the Scriptures, and that they were therefore wicked 
arts; and, though the second Council of Nicea asserted 
that the use of images had always been adopted by the 
Church, there are abundant facts to prove that the actual 
wonQiip of them was not indulged in until the fourth 
century, when, on the occasion of its occurrence in Spain, 
it was condemned by the Council of Illiberis. During 
the fifth century the practice of introducing images into 
churches increased, and in the sixth it had become prevalent, 
itsnpid ^^® common people, who had never been able 
■mfte^ to comprehend doctrinal masteries, found their 
(^ristMMkni. j^iigiouB wants satisfied in turning to tiiese 
effigies. With sins^ar obtuseness, they believed that the 
saint is present in his imaee, though hundreds of the same 
kind were in existence, eadi havii^an equal and exclusive 
right to the spiritual presence. The doctrine of invoca- 
tion of departed saints, which assumed prominence in the 
fifdi century, was greatly strengthened by these graphic 
forms. Paffan idolatry had reappeared. 

At first the simple cross was used as a substitute for the 
amulets and charms of remoter times ; it constituted a 
fetich able to expel evil spirits, even Satan himself. This 
Being, who had become singularly debased firom what 
he was in the noble Oriental fictions, was an imbecile 
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and malioioxui though not a malignant spirit, affrighted 
not only at pieces of wood framed in the shape of a cross, 
bat at ike form of it made by the finger in the air. A 
subordinate dnmon was supposed to possess ginpiefe. 
every individual at his birth, but he was cast ttchesrepiM- 
out by baptism. When, in the course of time, ** ^' *»»««• 
the cross became a crucifix, offering a representation of 
the dying Bedeemer, it might be supposed to have gathered 
increased virtue ; and soon, in adoition to that adorable 
form, were introduced images of the Virgin, the apostles, 
saints, and martyrs. The ancient times seemed to have 
come again, when these pictures were approached with 
genuflexions, luminaries, and incense. The doctrine of 
the more intelligent was that these were aids to devotion, 
and that, among people to whom the art of reading was 
unknown, they served the useful purpose of recalling 
sacred events in a kind of hieroglyphic manner. But 
among the vulgar, and monks, and women, they were 
believed to be endowed with supernatural power. ^^^^^^ .ad 
Of some, the wounds could bleed ; of others, winung 
the eyes could wink ; of others, the limbs could *°**«^ 
be raised. In ancient times, the statues of Minerva could 
brandish spears, and those of Venus could weep. 

In truth, the populations of the Greek and Latin 
countries were no more than nominally converted and 
superficially Christianized. The old traditions uoutry 
and practices had never been forgotten. A °*^^*^ 
tendency to idolatry seemed to be the necessary S'reeoe ua 
incident of the cUmate. Not without reason ^^y- 
have the apologists of the clergy affirmed that image- 
worship was insisted on by the people, and that tiie 
Church had to admit ideas that she had never been able 
to eradicate. After seven hundred years of apostolic 
labour, it was found that the populace of Greece and Italy 
were apparently in their old state, and that actually 
nothing at all had been accomplished; the new-comers 
had passed into the track of their predecessors. It is 
often said that the restoration of image-worship was 
owing to the extinction of civilization by the Northern 
barbarians. But this is not true. In the blood of the 
German nations Uie taint of idolatry is but small. In 
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their own oonntries they nve it little enoonragemeiit^ 
and, indeed, haetened qniokfy to its total rejection. The 
■in lay not with them, but with the Mediterranean 
people. 

Nor are those barbarians to be held aooonntable for the 
so-oaUed extinction of dvilization in Italy. The true 
Roman race had prematurely died ; it came to an untimely 
inflncnoe of ®^^ ^ conse^uenoe of its dissolute, its violent Ufa. 
um btf- Its civilization would have spontaneously died 
^"'''^ with it had no barbarian been present ; and, if 
these intruders produced a baneful effect at first, they 
compensated for it in the end. As, when fresh coal is 
added to a fire that is burning low, a still further diminu- 
tion will ensue, perhaps there ma^ be a risk of entirely 
putting it out ; but in due season, if all goes well, the new 
material will join in the contagious blaze. The savages 
of Europe, thrown into the decaying foci of Greek and 
Boman light, did perhaps for a time reduce the general 
heat ; but, by degrees, it spread throughout their mass, 
and the bright flame of modem civilization was the 
result. Let those who lament the intrusion of these men 
into the classical countries, reflect upon the result which 
must otherwise have ensued — the last spark would soon 
have died out, and nothing but ashes have remained. 

Three causes gave rise to Iconoclasm, or the revolt 
ortginor against image-worship: 1st, the remonstrances 
iconocU M n. hq^ derision of the Mohammedans; 2nd, the 
eood sense of a great sovereign, Leo the Isaurian, who 
had risen by his merit from obunirity, and had become the 
founder of a new dynasty at Constantinople; 3rd, the 
detected inability of these mirade-working idols and 
fetiches to protect their worshippers or themselves against 
an unbelieving enemy. Moreover, an impression was 
gradually making its way among the more intelligent 
dasses that religion ought to free itself from such supersti- 
tions. So important were the consequences of Leo's 
actions, that some have been disposed to assign to his reign 
the first attempt at making policy depend on theology; 
and to this period, as I have elsewhere remarked, they 
therefore refer the commencement of the Byzantine empire. 
Through one hundred and twenty years, six emperoia 
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devoted themselves to this lefoxmation. Bat it waa 
premature. They were overpowered by the populaoe and 
the monks, by the bishops of Borne, and by a superstitioiia 
and wicked woman. 

It had been a &vonrite argument against the pagans 
how little their sods oould do for them when the hour of 
calamity came, wken their statues and images were insulted 
and destroyed, and hence how vain was such i„„4iu*-^ 
worship, how imbecile such gods. When Africa nSrMmknit 
and Asia, full of relics and crosses, pictures and £S|J|S«d1nttM 
images, fell before the Mohammedans, those Anbinta. 
conquerors retaliated the same logic with no '^"^ 
little effect. There was hardly one of the fallen towns 
that had not some idol for its protector. Bemembering 
the stem objurgations of the prophet against this deadly 
sin, prohibited at once by the comman£nent of God and 
repudiated by the reason of man, the Saracen khali& had 
oidered all the Syrian images to be destroyed. ^^^^^^^^ 
Amid the derision of the Arab soldiery and the and nie of 
tears of the terror-stricken worshippers, these 5?J5^ *** 
orders wereremorselesslyoarriedintoenect, except 
in some cases where the temptation of an enormous ransom 
induced the avengers of the unity of God to swerve from 
their duty. Thus the piece of linen cloth on which it was 
feigned that our Saviour had impressed his countenance, 
and which was the palladium of Edessa, was carried off 
by the victors at the capture of that town, and subsequently 
sold to Constantinople at the profitable price of twelve 
thousand pounds of silver. This picture, and also some 
other celebrated ones, it was said, possessed the property 
of multiplying themselves by contact with other surtaces, 
as in modem times we multiply photographs. Such were 
the celebrated images '* made without hands." 

It was currently asserted that the immediate origin of 
Iconoclasm was due to the Ehalif Yezed, who had com- 

Sleted the destruction of the Syrian images, and to two 
ewB, who stimulated Leo the Lsaurian to his task. How- 
ever that may be, Leo published an edict, a.d. ^.e^p,^ 
726, prohibiting the worship of images. This prohibits im- 
was followed by another directing their de- •«»"^"*^. 
struotion, and the whitewashing of the walls of chuzohes 
I.— 27 
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oniaiiiented with them. Hereupon the clergy and the 
maoks rebelled ; the emperor was denounced as a Moham* 
medan and a Jew. He ordered that a statue of the 
Sayiour in that part of the city called Ghalcopratia should 
be removed, and a riot was the consequence. One of his 
{Moen mounted a ladder and struck uie idol with an axe 
upon its face ; it was an incident like that enacted cen- 
turies before in the temple of Serapis at Alexandria. The 
sacred image, which had often arrested the course of 
Nature and worked many miracles, was now found to be 
unable to [nrotect or to avenge its own honour. A rabble 
of women interfered in its behalf; they threw down Ihe 
ladder and killed the officer ; nor was the riot ended until 
ike troops were called in and a ffieat massacre perpetrated. 
TiM monks I'he mouks spread the sedition in all parts of 
'o'^*^ <^ the empire ; uiey even attempted to proclaim a 
new emperor. Leo was everywhere denounced as a Moham- 
medan infidel, an enemy of the Mother of God ; but with 
inflexible resolution he persisted in his determination as 
long as he lived. 

His son and successor, Constantine, pursued the same 
iconoclastic policy. From the circumstance of his acd- 
dently defiling the font at which he was being baptissed, 
he had received the suggestive name of Copronymus. 
His subsequent career was asserted by the monks to have 
been foreshadowed by his sacrilegious beginnings. It was 
TiMyaociiM P^hlidy asserted that he was an atheist. In 
the emperor truth, his biography, in many respects, proves 
of Athetam. ^^^ ^^ higher classes in Constantinople were 
largely infected with infidelity. The patriarch deposed 
upon oath that Copronymus had made the most irreligious 
confessions to him, as tbat our Saviour, far from being the 
Son of God, was, in his opinion, a mere man, bom of his 
mother in the common way. The truth of these accusa- 
tions was perhaps, in a measure, sustained by the revenge 
that the emperor took on the patriarch for his indiscreet 
revelations. He seized him, put out his eyes, caused him 
to be led through the city mounted on an ass, with his 
face to the tail, and then, as if to show his unutterable 
contempt for all religion, with an exquisite malice, appointed 
him to his office again. 
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If such was the religionB condition of the emperor, the 
higher clergy were bnt little better. A conncil was 
gammoned by Constantino, a.d. 754, at Constantinople, 
which was attended by 388 bishops. It asserted ootmdi or 
for itself the position of the seventh general ^^^Sj"***" 
coancil. It nnanimonsly decreed that all visible wSl K^ 
symbols of Christ, except in the Eucharist, are ^»«wp- 
blasphemous or heretical ; that image-worship is a corni^ 
tion of Christianity and a renewed form of paganism ; it 
directed all statues and paintings to be removed from the 
churches and destroyed, it degrc^ed every ecclesiastic and 
excommunicated every layman who should be concerned 
in setting them up again. It concluded its laboura with 
prayers for the emperor who had extirpated idolatry and 
given peace to the Church. 

But this decision was by no means quietly received. 
The monks rose in an uproar; some raised a ^p^^ 
clamour in their caves, some from the tops of their nmong tht 
pUlars; one, in the church of St. Mammas, "'®'*^ 
insulted the emperor to his face, denouncing him as a 
second apostate Julian. Nor could he deliver himself 
from them by the scourging, strangling, and drowning of 
individuals. In his wrath, Copronymus, plainly discern- 
ing that it was the monks on one side and the government 
on the other, determined to strike at the root of the evil, 
and to destroy monasticism itself. He drove the The emperor 
holy men out of their cells and cloisters ; made ™i*m«*<«. 
the consecrated virgins marry ; gave up the buildings fof 
civil uses ; burnt pictures, idols, and all kinds of relics ; 
degraded the patriarch from his office, scourged him, shaved 
off his eyebrows, set him for public derision in the circus 
in a sleeveless shirt, and then beheaded him. Already he 
had consecrated a eunuch in his stead. Doubtless lliese 
atrocities strengthened the bishops of Bome in their resolve 
to seek a protector from such a master among the bar* 
barian kings of the West. 

Constantino Copronymus was succeeded by his son, Leo 
the Chazar, who, during a short reign of five Be-etubUdi. 
years, continued the iconoclastic policy. On his ™*^J^**'S' 
death his wife Irene seized the government, bT^irenetiS 
ostensibly in behalf of her boil This woman, "w^"» 
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pre-eminently wicked and snpentitioas beyond her tiines, 
undertook the restoration of images. She caused the 
patriarch to retire from his dignity, appointed one of her 
oreatnres, Tarasins, in his stead, and summoned another 
oonndL In this second Council of Kicea that of Constan* 
tinople was denounced as a synod of fools and atheists, the 
worship of images was pronounced agreeable to Scripture 
and reason, and in conformity to the usages and traditions 
of the Church. 

Lrcoie, saluted as the second Helena, and set forth by 
the monks as an exemplar of piety, thus accomplished the 
restoration of image-worship. In a few years this ambitious 
woman, refusing to surrender his rightful dignity to her 
son, caused him to be seized, and, in uie porphyry chamber 
in which she had borne him, put out his eyes. Constanti- 
nople, long familiar with horrible crimes, was appalled at 
such an unnatural deed. 

During the sucoeediug reigns to that of Leo the Armenian, 
BiMBipUoii matters remained without change; but that 
^Aooooctam emperor resumed the policy of Leo the Isaurian. 
eeedfnren- By an edict he prohibited image-worship, and 
v^^ banished the Patriarch of Constantinople, who 

had admonished him that the apostles had made images of 
tiie Saviour and the Virgin, and that there was at Borne a 
picture of the Transfiguration, painted by order of St. 
reter. After the murder of Leo, his successor, Michael 
the Stammerer, showed no encouragement to either party. 
It was afEumed that he was given to profane jesting, was 
incredulous as to the resurrection of the dead, disbelieved 
the existence of the devil, was indifferent whether images 
were worshipped or not, and recommended the patriarch to 
bury the decrees of Constantinople and Kicea equally in 
oblivion. His successor and son, however, observed no 
Th«ir Sank such impartiality. To Saracenic tastes, shown 
oenic ustes. \yj hig building a pakce like that of the khalif ; 
to a devotion for poetry, exemplified by branding some of 
his own stanzas on his image-worshipping enemies ; to the 
composition of music and its singing by himself as an 
amateur in the choir ; to mechanical knowledge, displayed 
by hydraulic contrivances, musical instruments, organs, 
automatic singing-birds sitting in golden trees, he added 
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an abomination of monks and a determined ioonoolasm. 
Instead of merely whitewashing the walls of the churohes, 
he adorned them with pictures of beasts and birds. loono- 
dasm had now become a straggle between the emperors 
and the monks. 

Again, on the death of Theophilns, image-worship 
triumphed, and triumphed in the same manner Yin$i re«toi»- 
as before. His widow, Theodora, alarmed by ^^^'^JJ*^ 
the monks for the safety of the soul of her ooEmpraM 
husband, purchased absolution for him at the '^*>«<^»* 
price of the restoration of images. 

Such was the issue of Iconoolasm in the East. The 
monks proved stronger than the emperors, and, after a 
struggle of 120 years, the images were finally restored. 
In £e West far more important consequences followed. 

To image-worship Italy was devoutly attached. When 
the first ^ict of Leo was made known by the image-ww- 
exarch, it produced a rebellion, of which Pope ship in the 
Gregory 11. took advantage to suspend the ^®^ 
tribute paid by Italy. In letters that he wrote to the 
emperor he defended the popular delusion, declaring that 
the first Christians had caused pictures to be made of our 
Lord, of his brother James, of Stephen, and all the martyrs, 
and had sent them throughout the world ; the reason that 
God the Father had not been painted was that his coun- 
tenance was not known. These letters display a most 
audacious presumption of the ignorance of the emperor 
respecting common Scripture incidents, and, as ^ ,g gngtain- 
some have remarked, suggest a doubt of the edbythe 
pope's familiarity with the sacred volume. He '^^ 
points out the difference between the statues of antiquity, 
which are only the representations of phantoms, and the 
images of the Church, which have approved themselves, 
by numberless miracles, to be the genuine forms of the 
Saviour, his mother, and his saints. Referring to the 
statue of St. Peter, which the emperor had ordered to be 
broken to pieces, he declares that the Western nations 
regard that apostle as a god upon earth, and ominously 
ilureiatens the vengeance of the pious barbarians if it should 
be destroyed. In this defence of images Gregory found 
an active coadjutor in a Syrian, John of Damascus, who 
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liad witnessed the rage of the khalifs ftgainst the images 
of his own ooontry, and whose hand, having been out off 
hy those tyrants, had been miracolonslj rejoined to his 
body by an idol of the Virein to which he prayed. 

But Gregory was not alone in his polios, nor John of 
^^ 1^ g^ Damasons in his oontroversies. Tne King of the 
ham\mtd Lombards, Lnitprand, also peroeived the advan- 
^'^ tage of putting himself form as the protector of 

images, and of appealing to the Italians, for their sake, to 
expel the Greeks from the country. The pope acted on 
the principle that heresy in a sovereign justifies with- 
drawal of allegiance, the Lombard 'that it excuses the 
seizure of possessions. Luitprand accordingly ventured 
on the capture of Bavenna. An immense booty, the 
accumulation of the emperors, the Gk)thic kings, and the 
exarohs, which was taken at the storming of the town, at 
once rewarded his piety, stimulated him to new enterprises 
of a like nature, and drew upon him the attention of his 
enemy the emperor, whom he had plundered, and of his 
confederate the pope, whom he had overreached. 

This was the position of affairs. If the Lombards, who 
were Arians, and therefore heretics, should succeed in 
Pbtition of extending their sway all over Italy, the influence 
•flUn «t this, and prosperity of me papacy must come to an 
^^'^ end ; their action on the question of the images 

was altogether of an ephemeral and delusive kind, for all 
the northern nations preferred a simple worship like that of 
primitive times, and had never shown any attachment to 
the adoration of graven forms. If, on the other hand, the 
pope should continue his allegiance to Constantinople, he 
must be liable to the atrocious persecutions so often and so 
recentljr inflicted on the patriarchs of that dty by their 
tyrannical master; and the breaking of that connexion in 
reality involved no surrender of any solid advantages, for 
the emperor was too weak to give protection horn the 
Lombards. Already had been experienced a portentous 

SMMeiii ^*®^*y ^^ sending relief from Constantinople, 

dominate in on acoount of the naval superiority of the 

t^ Mwiter- Saracens in the Mediterranean. For the taxes 

paid to the sovereign no real equivalent was 

received ; but Bome, in ignominy, was obliged to submil^ 
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like an obflcnre proTincial town, to the mandates of the 
Eastern ooiirt. Moreover, in her eyes, the emperor, by 
reason of his ioonodasm, was a heretic. Bnt if alliance 
with the Lombards and allegiance to the Greeks were 
eqnally inexpedient, a third course was possibla A mayor 
of the palace of the Frankish kings had success- 
fdlly led his armies against the Arabs from auSuMeoftte 
Spain, and had gained the great victory of f5£J^*^ 
Tours. If the Franks, under the influence 
of their climate or the genius of their race, had thus far 
shown no encouragement to images, in all other respects 
they were orthodox, for they had been converted by 
Catiiolic missionaries ; their kmgs, it was true, were mere 
phantoms, but Charles Martel had proved himiself a great 
soldier ; he was, therefore, an ambitious man. There was 
Scripture authority for raising a subordinate to sovereign 
power ; the prophets of Israel had thus, of old, with oil 
anointed kings. And if the sword of France was gently 
removed from the kingly hand that was too weak to hold 
it, and given to the hero who had already shown that he 
could smite terribly with it — if this were done by the 
authority of the pope, acting as the representative of Qod, 
how great the gain to the papacy! A thousand years 
might not be enough to separate the monarchy of France 
from the theocracy of Italy. 

The resistance which had sprung up to the imperial 
edict for the destruction of images determined the course 
of events. The pope rebelled, and attempts were made by 
the emperor to seize or assassinate him. A fear ^^^^ ^,^ 
that the pontiff might be carried to Constant!- pope from the 
nople, and the preparations making to destroy ""**"*• 
the images in the churches, united all Italy. A council 
was held at Rome, which anathematized the Iconoclasts. 
In retaliation, the Sicilian and other estates of the Church 
were confiscated. Gregory III., who in the meantime 
succeeded to the papacy, continued the policy of his pre- 
decessor. The emperor was defied. A fleet, fitted out by 
him in support of the exarch, was lost in a storm. With 
this termination of the influence of Constantinople in Italy 
same the imminent danger that the pope must acknowledge 
the supremacy of the I^mbards. In his distress Gregory 
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turned to Charles Martel. He eent him the keys of the 
AtM>«^ ^ sepnlchie of St. Peter, and implored his assist- 
ttopop«aBd anoe. The die was cast. Papal Rome revolted 
tk«n«nka. ^^ ^^ soverei^ and became indissolnblj 
bound to the barbarian kingdoms. To France a new 
dynasts was given, to the pope temporal power, and to the 
west of Europe a fiotitions Boman empire. 

The monks had thus overcome the image-breaking 
^ emperors, a result which proves them to have 



already become a formidable power in the state. 
It is neceaeary, for a proper understanding of the great 
events with which henceforth they were connected, to 
describe their origin and history. 

In the iconoclastic quarrel they are to be regarded as 
the representatives of the common people in contradistinc- 
tion to the clergy; often, indeed, the representatives of 
the populace, infected with all its instincts of superstition 
and fEtnaticism. They are the upholders of miracle-cures, 
Tteir flnt invocation of saints, worship of images, clamorous 
poritian asserters of a unity of £uth in the Ghnroh — a 
mity which they never practised, but which offered a 
convenient pretext for a bitter persecution of heresy and 
paganism, tnough they were more than half pagan them 
selves. 

It was their destiny to impress on the practical life of 
Europe that mixture of Christianity and heathenism 
MMiBabM. engendered by political events in Italy and 
qnentim- Greece. Yet, while they thus co-operated in 
FroTenMnt. «reat affairs, they themselves exhibited, in the 
most signcu manner, the force of that law of continuous 
variation of opinion and habits to which all enduring 
communities of men must submit. Bom of superstition, 
obscene in their early life, they end in luxury, refinement, 
learning. Theirs is a history to which we may profitably 
attend. 

From very early times there had been in India zealots 
Theflrai who, actuated by a desire of removing them- 
bermiti. sclves from the temptations of society and pre- 
paring for another life, retired into solitary plaices. Sudi 
also were the Essenes among the Jews, and the Therapeutai 
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in Egypt. Pliny speaks of the blameless life of the formet 
when he says, '' They are the companions of palms ;** 
nor does he hide his astonishment at an immortal society 
in which no one is ever bom. Their example was not 
lost npon more devout Christians, particularly after the 
influence of Magianism began to be felt. Though it is 
sometimes said that the first of these hermits were Anthony 
and Paulus, they doubtless are to be regarded as only 
having rendered themselves more illustrious by their 
superior sanctity amone a crowd of worthies who had 
preceded them or were their contemporaries. As early as 
the second and third centuries the practice of retirement 
had commenced among Christians ; soon afterwards it had 
become common. The date of Hilarion is about a.d. 328, 
of Basil A.D. 360. Begarding prayer as the only occupa- 
tion in which man may profitably engage, they gave no 
more attention to the body than the wants of nature 
absolutely demanded. A little dried fruit or bread for 
food, and water for drink, were sufficieut for its Their self- 
support ; occasionally a particle of salt might be ^^'^^ 
added, but the use of warm water was looked upon as 
betraying a tendency to luxury. The incentives to many 
of their rules of life might excite a smile, if it were right 
to smile at the acts of earnest men. Some, like the inno- 
cent Essenes, who would do nothing whatever on the 
Sabbath, observed the day before as a fast, rigorously 
abstaining from food and drink, that nature might not 
force them into sin on the morrow. For some, it was not 
enough, by the passive means of abstinence, to refrain from 
fault or reduce the body to subjection, though starvation 
is the antidote for desire ; the more active, and, perhaps, 
more effectual operation of periodical flagellations and 
bodily torture were added. Ingenuity was taxed to 
find new means of personal infliction. A hermit who 
never permitted himself to sleep more than an hour 
without being awakened endured torments not Inferior to 
those of the modem fakir, who crosses his arms on the top 
of his head and keeps them there for years, until they are 
wasted to the bone, or suspends himself to a pole by means 
of a hook inserted in the flesh of his back. 
Among the Oriental sects there are some who believt 
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that the Supreme Being ia perpetually ocoapied in theocm* 
Pnibvideoo. templation of himeelf, and that tne nearer man 
gy i nu B qf oanapproaohtoastateof total inaction the more 
will he resemble Qod. For many years the 
Indian sage never raises his eyes from his navel; absorbed 
in the profound contemplation of it, his perennial reverie 
is unbroken by any outward suggestions, the admiring 
faj-standers administering, as chance offers, the little food 
^^,,,1^ and water that his wants require. Under the 

Mitnik influence of such ideas, in the fifth century, St. 
^ Simeon Stylitee, who in his youth had often 

been saved from suicide, by ascending a column he had 
built, sixty feet in height, and only one foot square at the 
top, departed as far as he could from earthly affairs, and 
approached more closely to heaven. On this elevated 
retreat, to which he was fastened by a chain, he endured, 
if we may believe the incredible story, for thirty years the 
summer's sun and the winter s firost. Afar off the passer-by 
was edified by seeing the motionless figure of the holy man 
with outstretched arms like a cross, projected against the 
sky, in his favourite attitude of prayer, or expressing his 
thankfulness for the many mercies of which he supposed 
himself to be the recipient by rapidly striking his forehead 
against his knees. Historians relate that a curious spec- 
tator counted twelve hundred and forty-four of these 
motions, and then abstained through fatigue from any 
fibrther tally, though the unwearied exhibition was still 
going on. This *' most holy aerial martyr," as Evagrins 
calls him, attained at last his reward, and Mount Telenissa 
witnessed a vast procession of devout admirers accompany- 
ing to the grave his mortal remains. 

More commonly, however, the hermit declined the con- 
spicuous notoriety of these '^ holy birds," as they were called 
by the profiAne, and, retiring to some cave in the desert, 
despised the comforts of Hfe, and gave himself np to 
penance and prayer. Among men who had thus altogether 
exalted themselves above the wants of the flesh, there was 
iiMmookii». ^^ toleration for its lusts. The sinfulness of the 
riat oa ce- marriage relation, and the pre-eminent value of 
****^* chastity, followed from their principles. If it 

was objected to such practices that by their universal 
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adoption the human species would soon be extinguished, 
and no man would remain to offer praises to Qod, these 
sealots, remembering the temptations from which they had 
escaped, with truth replied that there would always be 
sinners enough in the world to avoid that disaster, and 
that out of their evil works good would be brought. St. 
Jerome offers us the pregnant reflection that, though it 
may be marriage that fills the earth, it is viiginity that 
replenishes heaven. 

If they were not recorded by many truthful authors, the 
extravagances of some of these enthusiasts would pass 
belief. Men and women ran naked upon all fours, associ* 
ating themselves with the beasts of the field. In QnOng 
the spring season, when the grass is tender, the i^nnit^ 
grazing hermits of Mesopotamia went forth to the plains, 
sharing with the cattle their filth, and their food. Of some, 
notwi^tanding a weight of evidence, the stupendous 
biography must tax their admirers* credulity. It is affirmed 
that St. Ammon had never seen his own body uncovered ; 
that an angel carried him on his back over a river which 
he was obliged to cross ; that at his death he ascended to 
heaven through the skies, St Anthony being an eye-witness 
of the event---St. Anthony, who was guided to the hermit 
Faulus by a centaur; that Didymus never spoke to a 
human being for ninety years. 

From the Jewish anchorites, who of old sought a retreat 
beneath the shade of the palms of Engaddi, who beguiled 
their weary hours in the chanting of psalms by the bitter 
waters of the Dead Sea ; from the philosophic Hindu, who 
souffht for happiness in bodily inaction and mental exercise, 
to uiese Christian solitaries, the stages of delu- inaane h«r- 
sion are numerous and successive. It would not ^^ 
be difficult to present examples of each step in the career 
of debasement. To one who is acquainted with the work- 
ing and accidents of the human brain, it will not be 
surprizing that an asylum for hermits who had become 
hopelessly insane was instituted at Jerusalem. 

The bic^raphies of these recluses, for ages a source of con- 
eolation to the faithful in their temptations, are not to be 
regarded as mere works of fiction, though they abound in 
supernatural occurrences, and are the forervnners of the 
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damonology of the Middle Ages. The whole world was a 
•oene of dnmoniao adventnreB, of miraoles and wonders. So 
fiur from being mere impostures, they relate nothing more 
GhMMorbai. thiui may be witnessed at any time under similar 
iQdiMtioiM. oonditions. In the brain of man, impressions of 
whatever he has seen or heard, of whatever has been made 
manifest to him by his other senses, nay, even the vestiges 
of his former thoughts, are stored up. These traoes are 
most vivid at first, but, by degrees, they decline in foroe, 
though they probably never completely die out. During 
our waking houis, while we are perpetually receiving 
new impressions from things that surround us, such 
vestiges are overpowered, and cannot attract the attention 
of the mind. But in the period of sleep, when external 
influences cease, they present themselves to our regard, and 
the mind submitting to the delusion, groups them into 
the fantastic forms of dreams. By the use of opium and 
other drugs which can bltmt our sensibility to passing 
events, these phantasms may be made to emerge. They 
also offer themselves in the delirium of fevers and in the 
hour of death. 

It is immaterial in what manner or by what agency our 
susceptibility to the impresdons of surrounding objects is 
BapeniAtDna benumbed, whether by drugs, or sleep, or disease, 
App«Araiioes. mg soon as their force is no greater than that of 
forms already registered in the brain, those forms wiU 
emerge before us, and dreams or apparitions are the result. 
So liable is the mind to practise deception on itself, that 
with the utmost difficulty it is aware of the delusion. No 
man can submit to long-oontinued and rigorous fasting 
without becoming the subject of these hallucinations ; and 
the more he enfeebles his organs of sense, the more vivid 
is the exhibition, the more profound the deception. An 
ominous sentence may perhaps be incessantly whispered in 
his ear ; to his fixed and fascinated eye some grotesque or 
abominable object may perpetually present itself. To the 
hermit, in the solitude of his cell, there doubtless often did 
appear, by the uncertain light of his lamp, obscene shadows 
of diabolical import ; doubtless there was many an agony 
with fiends, many a struggle with monsters, satyrs, and 
imps, many an earnest, solemn, and manful controversy 
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with Satan himself, who Bometimes oame as an aged man, 
BometimeB with a oountenanoe of horrible intelligence, and 
Bometimes as a female fearfully beantiiuL St. Jerome, who, 
with the ntmoBt difficulty, had succeeded in extinguishing 
all carnal desires, ingenuously confesses how sorely he was 
tried by this last device of the enemy, how nearly the 
ancient flames were rekindled. As to the reality of these 
apparitions, why should a hermit be led to suspect that 
they arose from the natural working of his own brain ? 
Men never dream that they are dreaming. To him they 
were terrible realities ; to us they should be the proofs of 
insanity, not of imposture. 

If, in the prison discipline of modem times, it has been 
found that solitary confinement is a punishment too 
dreadful for the most hardened convict to bear, and that, 
if persisted in, it is liable to lead to insanity, how much 
more quickly must that unfortunate condition have been 
induced when the trials of religious distress and the 
physical enfeeblement arising from rigorous fastings and 
incessant watchings were added ? To the dreadful ennui 
which precedes tiiat state, one of the ancient monks 
pathetically alludes when he relates how often he went 
forth and returned to his cell, and gazed on the sun as if 
he hastened too slowly to his setting. And yet such fearful 
solitude is of but brief duration. Even though we flee 
to the desert we cannot be long alone. Cut off from social 
converse, the mind of man engenders companions DeiadoM 
for itself — companions like the gloom from which created bj the 
they have emerged. It was thus that to St. '"*"'• 
Anthony appeared the Spirit of Fornication, under the 
form of a lascivious negro boy; it was thus that multitudes 
of daemons of horrible aspect cruelly beat him nearly to 
death, the brave old man defying them to the last, and 
telling them that he did not wish to be spared one of their 
blows ; it was thuB that in the night, with hideous 
laughter, they burst into his cell, under the form of lions, 
serpents, scorpions, asps, lizardis, panthers, and wolves, 
each attacking him in his own way ; thus that when, in 
his dire extremity, he lifted his eyes for help, the roof dis- 
appeared, and amid beams of light the Saviour looked 
down; thus it was with the enchanted silver dish that 
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Sfttan ^ve him, which, being touched, TUiiBhed in smoke; 
ihxm with the gigantic bats and centaurs, and the two lions 
that helped him to scratch a grave for PanL 

The images that may thus emerge from the brain haTe 
been classed by physiologists among the phenomena of 
inverse vision, or cerebral sight. Elsewhere I have given 
a detailed investigation of their natore ( Hpman Physiology, 
chap. xzi.)« itnd, persuaded that they have played a far 
more important part in hnman aflfairs than is commonly 
sapposed, have thus expressed myself : '' Men in every part 

Dorteiit of the world, even among nations the most abject 
nilJSoQiirt- and barbarous, have an abiding faith not only 
SrajTtSSr*' ^ ^'^ existence of a spirit that auimates us, but 
also in its immortality. Of these there are 
multitudes who have been shut out firom all communion 
with civilized countries, who have never been enlightened 
by revelation, and who are mentally incapable of reasoning 
out for themselves arguments in support of those great 
truths. Under such circumstances, it is not very likely 
that the uncertainties of tradition, derived from remote 
ages, could be any guide to them, for traditions soon dis- 
appear except they be connected with the wants of daily 
life. Can there be, in a philosophical view, anytibing 
more interesting than the manner in which these defects 
have been provided for by implanting in the very organiza- 
tion of every man the means of constantly admonishing him 
of these facts— of recalling them with an unexpected vivid- 
ness before even after they have become so faint as almost to 
^ die out ? Let him be as debased and benighted a savage 
as he may, shut out from all communion with races whom 
Providence has placed in happier circumstances, he has 
still the same organization, and is liable to the same 
physiological inci&nts, as ourselves. Like us, he sees in 
A tatan ^ visions the fading forms of landscapes which 
world. are perhaps connected with some of his most grate- 

ful recollectionB, and what other conclusion can he possibly 
derive from these unreal pictures than that they are the 
foreshadowings of another land beyond that in which his 
lot is cast. Like us, he is revisited at intervals by the 
resemblances of those whom he has loved or hated while 
they were idive, nor can he ever be so brutalized as not to 
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diaoem in auoh manifefitationii su^gestionB which to him ax6 
incontroyertible proofis of the existenoe and im- immortality 
mortality of the souL Even in the most refined «'**»« *>^ 
social conditions we are never able to shake off the impres- 
sions of these oocurrenoes, and are perpetually drawing from 
them the same conclusions thr.t our uncivilized ancestors 
did. Our more elevated condition of life in no respect 
relieves us from the inevitable consequences of our own 
organization, any more than it relieves us from infirmities 
and disease. In these respects, all over the globe we are 
on an equality. Savage or civilized, we carry within us a 
mechanism intended to present to us mementoes of the 
most solemn facts with which we can be concerned, and 
the voice of history tells us that it has ever been true to 
its design. It wants only moments of lepose or sickness, 
when t£e influence of external things is diminished, to 
come into full play, and these are precisely the moments 
when we are best prepared for the truths it is going to 
suggest. Such a mechanism is in keeping with the manner 
in which the course of nature is fulfilled, and bears in its 
very style the impress of invariability of action. It is no 
respecter of persons. It neither permits the haughtiest to 
be free from its monitions, nor leaves the humblest without 
the consolation of a knowledge of another life. Liable to 
no mischances, open to no opportunities of being tampered 
with by the designing or interested, requiring no extraneous 
human agency for its efiect, but always present with each 
man wherever he may go, it marvellously extracts from 
vestiges of the impressions of the past overwhelming proofs 
of the reality of the future, and gathering its power from 
what would seem to be a most unlikely source, it insen- 
sibly leads us, no matter who or where we may be, to a 
profound belief in the immortal and imperishable, from 
phantoms that have scarcely made their appearance before 
they are ready to vanish away." 

From such beginnings the monastic system of Europe 
arose — that system whidi presents us with learn- AmcUoration 
ing in the place of ferocious ignorance, with over- of monaatt- 
flowing charity to mankind in the place of *^*^* 
malignant hatred of society. The portly abbot on his 
easy going palfrey, his hawk upon his fist, scarce looks like 
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Ae lineal dMoenduit of the hennit starved into inauiity^ 
How wide the interyal between the monk of the third and 
the monk of the thirteenth oentnrj — ^between the cayems 
of ThebaiB and maiestio monasteries dherishinff the relics of 
ancient learning, the hopes of modem philosophy — ^between 
the butler arranging his well-stocked larder, and the jog 
of cold water and crost of bread. A thousand years had 
turned starvation into luxury, and alas! if the spoilers of 
itoiiiiAicor. the Reformation are to be believed, had con- 
rapOoDfl. verted visions of loveliness into breathing and 
blushing realities, who exercised their charms with better 
effect than of old their phantom sisters had done. 

The sucoessivo stages to this end may be briefly de- 
scribed. Around the cell of some eremite like Anuiony, 
who fixed his retreat on Mount Golzim, a number of 
humble imitators gathered, emulous of his austerities and 
The mndiflcft- ^^ ^^ pioty. A Similar sentiment impels them 
tkms of to observe stated hours of prayer. Necessity for 
•""*****"• supporting the body indicates some pursuit of 
idle industry, the pkdting of mats or making of baskets. 
So strong is the instinctive tendency of man to association^ 
that even communities of madmen may organize. Hilarion 
is said to have been the first who estabushed a monastio 
community. He went into the desert when he was onl^ 
fifteen years old. Eremitism thus gave birth to Goenobi- 
tism, and the evils of solitude were removed. Yet still 
^ere remained rigorous anchorites who renounced their 
associated brethren as these had renounced the world, and 
the monastery was surrounded by their circle of solitary 
cells — a Laura, it was called. In Egypt, the sandy deserts 
on each side of the rich valley of uie river offered great 
facilities for such a mode of life : that of Nitria was fall of 
monks, the climate being mild and the wants of man easily 
Namber of Satisfied. It is said that there were at one time 
Mchoritaa. \j^ that country of these religious recluses not 
fewer than seventy-six thousand males and twenty-seven 
thousand females. With countless other imcouth forms, 
under the hot sun of that climate they seemed to be 
spawned from the mud of the Nile. As soon as from some 
celebrated hermitage a monastery had formed, the associates 
submitted to the rules of brotherhood. Their meal, eaten 
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in silence, oonsisted of bread and water, oil, and a little 
salt. The bundle of papyrus which had served the monk 
for a seat by day, while he made his baskets or mats, 
served him for a pillow by night. Twice he was roused 
from his sleep by the sound of a horn to offer up his 
prayers. The oiQture of superstition was compelled by 
inexorable rules. A discipline of penalties, confinement, 
fasting, whipping, and, at a later period even mutilation,, 
was inflexibly administered. 

From Egypt and Syria monachism spread like an epi- 
demic. It was first introduced into Italy by sprmdotmit' 
A thanasius, assisted by some of the disciples of g^^^ 
Anthony; but Jerome, whose abode was in ^^^ 
Palestine, is celebrated for the multitude of converts he 
made to a life of retirement. Under his persuasion, 
many of the high-bom ladies of Home were led to the 
practice of monastic habits, as far as was possible, in 
secluded spots near that city, on the ruins of temples, and 
even in the Forum. Some were induced to retreat to the 
Holy Land, after bestowing their wealth for pious purposes. 
The silent monk insinuated himself into the privacy of 
families for the purpose of making proselytes by stealth. 
Soon there was not an unfrequented island in the Mediter- 
ranean, no desert shore, no gloomy valley, no forest, no 
glen, no volcanic crater, that did not witness exorbitant 
selfishness made the rule of life. There were multitudes 
of hermits on the desolate coasts of the Black Sea. They 
abounded from the freezing Tanais to the sultry Tabennl. 
In rigorous personal life and in supernatural power the 
West acknowledged no inferiority to the East ; his admiring 
imitators challenged even the desert of Thebais to produce 
the equal of Martin of Tours. The solitary anchorite was 
soon supplanted by the coenobitic establishment, the 
monastery. It became a fashion among the rich to give 
all that they had to these institutions for the salvation of 
their own souls. There was now no need of basket-making 
or the weaving of mats. The brotherhoods increased 
rapidly. Whoever wanted to escape from the barbarian 
invaders, or to avoid the hardships of serving in the 
imperial army — whoever had become discontented with 
his worldly affairs, or saw in those dark times no induce* 
I.— 28 
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mentii in a home and family of his own, found in the 
fnnntt of monastery a sure retreat llie number of these 
tbtrrin ioQt religions houses eventually beoame very great. 

Tliey were usually placed on the most charming 
and advantageous sites, their solidity and splendour illus- 
trating the necessity of erecting durable habitations for 
societies that were immortaL It often fell out that the 
Church laid daim to the services of some distinguished 
monk. It was significantly observed that the road to 
ecclesiastical elevation lay through the monastenr porch, 
and often ambition contentedly wore for a season the cowl, 
that it might seize more surely the mitre. 

Though the monastic system of the East included labour, 
^^^ it was greatly inferior to that of the West in 
tiMEMtern that particular. The Oriental monk, at first 
■BdWflMera making selfishness his rule of life, and his own 

salvation the grand object, though all the world 
else should perish, in his maturer period occupied his intel- 
lectual powers in refined disputations of theology. Too 
often he exhibited his physical strength in the farious riots 
he occasioned in the streets of the great cities. He was a 
fanatic and insubordinate. On the other hand, the Occi- 
dental monk showed far less disposition for engaging in 
the discussion of things above reason, and expended his 
strength in useful and honourable labour. Beneath his 
hand the wilderness became a garden. To a considerable 
extent this difference was due to physiological peculiarity, 
and yet it must not be concealed that the circumstances of 
life in the two cases were not without their etfects. The old 
countries of the East, with their worn-out civilization and 
worn-out soil, offered no inducements comparable with the 
barbarous but young and fertile West, where to the 
ecclesiastic the most lovely and inviting lands were open. 
Both, however, coincided in this, that they regarded the 
affairs of life as presenting perpetual interpositions of a 

Providential or rather supernatural kind — angels and devils 
eing in continual conflict for the soul of every man, who 
might become the happy prize of the one or the miserable 
prey of the other. These spiritual powers were perpetually 
controlling the course of nature and giving rise to prodigies. 
The measure of holiness in a saint was the number of 
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miracles he had worked. Thus, in the life of St. Benedict, 
it ifl related that when his nurse Cyrilla let Legend* of 
&11 a stone sieve, her distress was changed into Westen 
rejoicing by the prayer of the holy child, at ^^^ 
which the broken parts came together and were made 
whole ; that once on receiving his food in a basket, let 
down to his otherwise inaccessible cell, the devil vainly 
tried to vex him by breaking the rope ; that once Satan, 
assuming the form of a blackbird, nearly blinded him by 
the flapping of his wings ; that once, too, the same tempter 
appeared as a beautiful Boman girl, to whose fascinations, 
in his youth, St. Benedict had been sensible, and from 
which he now hardly escaped by rolling himself among 
thorns. Once, when his austere rules and severity excitea 
the resentment of the monastery over which he was abbot, 
the brethren — for monks have been known to do such 
things — attempted to poison him, but the cup burst 
asunder as soon as he took it into his hands. When the 
priest Florentius, being wickedly disposed, attempted to 
perpetrate a like crime by means of an adulterated loaf, 
a raven carried away the deadly bread from the hand of 
St. Benedict. Instructed by the devil, the same Florentius 
drove from his neighbourhood the holy man, by turning 
into the garden of his monastery seven naked girls ; but 
scarcely had the saint taken to flight, when the chamber 
in which his persecutor lived fell in and buried him 
beneath its ruins, though the rest of the house was unin- 
jured. Under the guidance of two visible angels, who 
walked before him, St. Benedict continued his journey to 
Monte Casino, where he erected a noble monastery ; but 
even here miracles did not cease ; for Satan bewitched the 
stones, so that it was impossible for the masons to move 
them until they were released by powerful prayers. A 
boy, who had stolen from the monastery to visit his parents 
was not only struck dead by God for his o£fence, but the 
consecrated ground threw forth his body when they 
attempted to bury it ; nor could it be made to rest until 
consecrated bread was laid upon it. Two garrulous nuns, 
who had been excommunicated by St. Benedict for their 
perverse prating, chanced to be buried in the church. 
On the next administration of the sacrament, when the 
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deaoon oommanded all thoee who did not oommunicate to 
depart, the oorpses rose out of their graves and walked 
forth from the ohnroh. 

Yolnmee might be filled with such wonders, which edified 
ThB dMncter *^® rsli^ons for oentuiies, exacting implicit belief^ 
of then and being regarded as of eqnal» authority with 
"''■"'^ the miraoles of the Holy Scriptures. 

Though monastic life rested upon the principle of social 
abnegation, monastioism, in singular contradiction thereto, 
RIM and pio. Contained within itself the principle of organiza- 
greMof mo- tiou. As early as a.d. 370, St. Baeil, the Bishop 
oMttcwden. ^£ Caasaiea, incorporated the hermits and coeno- 
bites of his diocese into one order, called after him the 
Basilian. One hundred and fifty years later, St. Benedict, 
under a milder rule, organised those who have passed 
under his name, and foimd for them occupation in suitable 
employments of manual and intellectual labour. In the 
ninth century, another Benedict revised the rule of the 
order, and made it more austere. Offshoots soon arose, as 
those of Clugni, a.d. 900 ; the Carthusians, a.d. 1084 ; the 
Cistercians, a.d. 1098. A favourite pursuit among them 
being literary labour, they introduced great improvements 
in the copying of manuscripts ; and in their illumination 
and illustration are found the germs of the restoration of 
painting and the invention of cursive handwriting. St 
Benedict enjoined his order to collect books. It has been 
happily obrorved that he forgot to say anything about 
their cmaracter, supposing that they must all be religious. 
The Augustinians were founded in the eleventh century. 
They professed, however, to be a restoration of the society 
founded ages before by St. Augustine. 

The influence to which monasticism attained may be 
TheBenedio- judged of from the boast of the Benedictines 
**«*• that "Pope John XXII., who died in 1334, after 

an exact inquiry, found that, since the first rise of the 
order, there had been of it 24 popes, near 200 cardinals, 
7000 archbishops, 15,000 bishops, 15,000 abbots of renown, 
above 4000 saints, and upward of 37,000 monasteries. 
There have been likewise, of this order, 20 emperors and 
10 empresses, 47 kings and above 50 queens, 20 sons of 
emperors, and 48 sons of kings ; about 100 princesses, 
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daughters of kings and emperors ; besides dnkes, marquises, 
earls, coimtesses, etc., innumerable. The order has produced 
a vast number of authors and other learned men. Their 
Babanus set up the school of Germany. Their Alcuin 
founded the University of Paris. Their Dionysius Exi- 
ffuus perfected ecclesiastical computation. Their Guide 
invented the scale of music ; their Sylvester, the organ. 
They boasted to have produced Anselm, Ildefonsus, and the 
Venerable Bede." 

We too often date the Christianization of a community 
from the conversion of its sovereign, but it is not in the 
nature of things that that should change the hearts of men. 
Of what avail is it if a barbarian chieftain drives a horde 
of his savages through the waters of a river by way of 
extemporaneous or speedy baptism ? Such outward forms 
are of little moment. It was mainly by the dviiteauon oi 
monasteries that to the peasant class of Europe Europe by the 
was jpointed out the way of civilization. The ™°°^ 
devotions and charities ; the austerities of the brethren ; 
their abstemious meal ; their meagre clothing, the cheapest 
of the country in whidi they lived ; their shaven heads, or 
the cowl which shut out the sight of sinful objects ; the 
long staff in their hands ; their naked feet and legs ; their 
passing forth on their journeys by twos, each a watch on 
ids brother ; the prohibitions against eating outside of the 
wall of the monastery, which had its own mill, its own 
bakehouse, and whatever was needed in an abstemious 
domestic economy ; their silent hospitality to the wayfarer, 
who was refreshed in a separate apartment; the lands 
around their buildings turned from a wilderness into a 
garden, and, above all, labour exalted and ennobled by 
their holy hands, and celibacy, for ever, in the eye of the 
vulgar, a proof of separation from the world and a sacrifice 
to heaven — ^these were the things that arrested the atten- 
tion of the barbarians of Europe, and led them on to 
civilization. In our own material age, the advocates of 
the monastery have plaintively asked. Where now shall 
we find an asylum for the sinner who is sick of the world 
— for the man of contemplation in his old age, or for the 
statesman who is tired of affairs ? It was through the 
leisure procured by their wealth that the monasteries 
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produoed so man j onltiTators of letters, and transmitted to 
US the literary relics of the old times. It was a fortunate 
TiMir later ^^7 when the monk tnmed from the weaving of 
tat«iiKtuAi mats to the oopying of mannscripts — a fortunate 
.^'^"^ day when he began to compose those noble 
hymns and strains of mnsic which will liye for ever. From 
the ** Dies Iras '* there rings forth grand poetry even in 
monkish Latin. The perpetual movements of the monastic 
orders gave life to the Church. The IVotestant admits 
that to a resolute monk the Reformation was due. 

With these pre-eminent merits, the monastic institution 
riMArmar ^^ ^^ cvils. Through it was spread that 
taruusation dreadful materialization of religion which, for so 
of reugkw. jj^j^j ages, debased sacred things ; through it 
that worse than pagan apotheosis, which led to the adora- 
tion — for such it really was — of dead men ; through it were 
sustained relics and lying mirades, a belief in &lsehoodfi 
so prodigious as to disgrace the common sense of man. 
The apostles and martyrs of old were forgotten ; nay, even 
the worship of God was forsaken for shrines that could cure 
all diseases, and relics that could raise the dead. Through 
it was developed that intense selfishness which hesitated 
at no sacrifice either of the present or the future, so far as 
this life is concerned, in order to insure personal happiness 
in the next— a selfishness which, in the delusion of the times, 
passed under the name of piety ; and the degree of abase- 
ment from the dignity of a man was made the measure ol 
the merit of a monk. 
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